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Art. I.—Selections from the Despatches and General Orders of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Cy Litut. Cot. Gurwoop. Lon- 


don: Murray. 1841. 

A LARGE octavo volume, containing not much short of one thousand 
pages, and being selections from the twelve volumes previously 
edited by the gallant Colonel, of course promises to present to the 
popular as well as professional reader the most interesting and gene- 
rally important parts of the larger collection. And considering 
that our notice of that collection was limited to only a small portion 
of it, and that even had our attention been more regularly directed 
to the publication, and as it came out piece-meal, no review had 
such broad grounds for comprehension, fulness, and unity which the 
present occasion affords, it seems proper that we recur to these 
papers, and endeavour to lay hold of the great lineaments, as pic- 
tured in them, of their illustrious author. : 

These papers commence in 1800, and, with considerable intervals, 
extend to 1840: and when it is borne in mind that their author 
was in the course of these forty years one of the most prominent 
actors in the grand drama that marks out that period as one of the 
most amazing in the history of the world, whatever hemisphere be 
named, such a series may be expected to furnish the most remark- 
able commentary, as well as the fullest evidence, in respect of the 
notable era. There is another way in which the collection may be 
regarded, and which might occupy the attention of military tacti- 
cians and the students of the science of war for a life time; for both 
the principles and the details of that wonderful engine in human 
affairs are unquestionably here to be learned in their profoundest 
and most explicit form. But there is still another noble branch of 
inquiry to be pursued upon the texts that crowd this massive vo- 
lume ; the author, the man himself, the philosophy of his mind and 
of his history, are here to be redd, with extraordinary distinctness ; 
for while his features are strongly marked, he, like Mr. Carlyle’s 
heroes, is so fraught with sincerity, determination, and regardless- 
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ness of all considerations minor to the one great end he contem- 

lates, that he can do nothing that bears not a faithful stamp of 
himself. We propose therefore, as guided by the lights furnished 
by this volume, to bestow a few sentences upon the character of the 
man as originally constituted, and as confirmed and strengthened by 
circumstances ; for like all persons of real genius, of idiosyncratic 
originality, everything that occurred to him, all that he ever wit- 
nessed, seems but to have served to draw out into greater promi- 
nence his native parts, which were capable of modifying, rather 
than of being modified, whatever he came into contact with. Ac- 
cordingly, although we pretend not to consider these papers either 
as a comment upon contemporary history, (in fact they embody the 
essence of much of that history,) nor are competent to treat them in 
regard to the department of military science, still it is impossible to 
pass over the evidences of the mna’s character, so abundantly sup- 
plied by the manner in which he acted and spoke as a tactician or 
stratagist, as a recorder or commentator. 

It is worthy of remark that while Wellington has been conspicu- 
ous in the public eye for about half a century, either as a military 
commander, a diplomatist, or a statesman, yet, for the greater por- 
tion of that long career, he was most imperfectly understood, and 
very generally underrated. Even his greatest admirers appear to 
have regarded him as a man of limited genius, that is, as being first 
rate alone in the department of war; while his political opponents 
set his success and glory down to the score of good luck, a fortuitous 
combination. We question, indeed, if even posterity would have 
done him justice had no such documents as those before us been 
given to the world wherein to read him. In this sense therefore the 
publication is one of the most interesting and valuable kind that 
ever appeared ; nay, in spite of its constantly recurring dry details, 
the destitution of all fancy, even of all warmth on the part of the 
writer,—in the face of sternness, unbending features, and caustic 
expression, the book will often amuse, but still more frequently 
convey pithy instruction, ranging far beyond the subject of the 
text, or even the intention of the author. 

Of the author! Who ever can have thought less of authorship, 
been less ambitious to shine in that field, or to worship those whose 
greatest achievements have been in the regions of literature than 
Arthur Wellesley ? He appears never to have set pen to paper but 
when forced by a sense of duty, and to have continued almost breath- 
less till he threw down the inditer’s instrument again. This is one 
of the features of the man ; and hence the naked force and the utter 
disregard of all but the main points of his subject or purpose, must 
have in a great measure arisen in his style. But the grand distinc- 
tive lineaments in his Grace’s character are those of a worldly-wise 
man. ‘The most glorious military triumphs do not appear more to 
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have disturbed his common-sense equanimity, his steady persever- 
ance, than did the current of a romantic tale, stories of chivalry, or 

icturesque superstitions, the manliness, and every-day sagacity of 

Valter Scott. The Duke’s system of study and procedure had 
nothing to do with any one that had been taught in schools. It is 
probable that he never thought of the term “system” at all, but acted 
merely in accordance with the clear and far-sightedness of his na- 
tural parts; discovering intuitively principles in his way, and 
marshalling them without prescribed rule. And then, although 
proof against all tender emotions when an end was to be attained, 
he yet kept his eye not only fixedly upon that end, but with an 
energy of gaze that might be called passionate; unless, indeed, cir- 
cumstances changed his position in relation to the object, when with 
consummate coolness he left it alone, or made it a point for changed 
action. 

The worldly-wise and resolute man makes not only business his 
hobby, but regards no branch of business which will conduce to his 
success, or forward upon sure grounds that which he has undertaken, 
as mean or unworthy of being completely learned. How often has 
it been remarked of the Duke that nothing was too insignificant 
apparently, and nothing too vast, for his comprehension! how often, 
that he never set about anything of the nature of which he did not 
make himself master! One consequence of this is, that a far 
greater range of ideas as well as subjects occur in these selections, 
even upon common-place things, than one could suppose would be 
called for in the writer’s circumstances. And hence it is, that while 
the principles in the science of war appear by this exposition in their 
simple and profound shape with unusual clearness and force, the 
views upon human character and life are multifarious and striking. 
As a merchant or as a tradesman, we have no doubt that Arthur 
Wellesley would have been greatly distinguished. His is the genius 
of activity, of patience, of far-seeing, and of promptitude when the 
time comes. 

We have spoken of the comprehensive grasp of the Duke’s mind 
as regards different and most unequal subjects. Still, we agree to 
a distinction that has been made concerning him, viz. that his com- 
prehensiveness does not reach a universe of things, so as to deduce 
from the past and the present some new principles to meet and to 
regulate the developments of the future, to accommodate themselves 
to the movement, restraining, yet being of a yielding nature; but 
that he pursues to the bottom and the farthest verge all that comes 
within the scope of his practical eye, in its direct and level gaze, 
never allowing any one object to escape his purposes, or to remain 
Without its uses. In this way his Conservatism has dealt with ex- 
isting circumstances, as if nothing new or different can or must 
occur; and therefore he has been found unprepared and unequal 
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to acrisis, for which more speculative and imaginative minds were 
anxiously looking. He would controul or direct by means of his 
gigantic energy and sweeping superintendence every existing ele- 
ment; but his philosophy dreams not of the mighty changes and the 
resistless laws which may be indicated by mystic signs, or taught by 
the nature and destinies of the human race. 

Another feature in the Duke’s character is a common-place ap- 
prehension of public morals, a sort of mechanical, at least artificially 
arranged ideas of national virtue, and perhaps of the essence of right 
and wrong in private feeling and conduct. ‘The reader after perusing 
these selections does not rise with any very high or enthusiastic 
notions about man’s moral capacities, or the principles essential to 
purity of heart and sublimity of attainment. Be peaceable, be just 
to one another, be obedient to the laws, do what in you lies to pre- 
serve the constituted order of things, and cherish personal indepen- 
dence of your fellow men, are the features of the sort of philosophy 
which his Grace preaches and has practised. Still, however level 
and worldly these things may be, there is grandeur in the way in 
which he has performed them,—originality in his bearing relative 
to them,—genius in the apprehension of the principles with which 
he supports and fortifies himself. Nevertheless, we must again state 
that his morality is in no manner high-toned or more than is 
conventionally correct. Nay, we do not find in his papers any very 
glowing patriotism or glorious illustrations of the essence of that 
virtue. 

We need not state that the Duke by family connexions, and by 
position in life, could hardly be other than systematically hostile to 
such liberal opinions as would give to the mass of the people a de- 
liberative voice in legislation, or a direct share in national govern- 
ment. But not altogether unconnected with his aversions on this 
subject, we notice his contempt and dislike of writers who criticise 
in newspapers, periodicals, and the like, the actions of public men. 
Nor was it unnatural that the mighty Captain should be so 
disposed towards the entire tribe of scribblers and editors; for he, 
during his most efficient operations, and amid the extremest diffi- 
culties, was not only constantly abused and misrepresented in the 
daily prints, but his tactics were marred and the public enemy in- 
structed by the officious gentlemen, who were generally as ignorant 
concerning what they wrote about, as they were meddling. We 
shall pick out some striking illustrations and hard hits relative to 
this subject. Still, one cannot help perceiving that the Duke en- 
tertains very mean opinions regarding literature and literary pure 
suits; nor do we suppose that he would be averse to fetter the press 
to some extent. We suspect that his ideas concerning literature, 
as an engine of civilization and the source of the noblest pleasure, 
are far from just and adequate; and that he would be as slow to 
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admit that its power will be resistless in all future reforms, as he 
was to go along with George Canning in accordance with the pro- 
gress of feeling and enlightenment, when more soaring and just 
views than his Grace loves to indulge in would have put and kept 
him at the helm of the nation’s affairs. 

To us, however, there is hardly a limit to the ways in which the 
Duke appears a first-rate man in these papers. We need not speak 
of his cool heroism, founded as it has ever proved itself upon the 
soundest dictates of a wonderfully clear reasoning faculty ; so that 
the very perfection of common sense appears to have characterized 
his most celebrated exploits. He is majestic in this respect. In- 
separable from his most illustrious displays has been his truth and 
honourable dealing. But he also shines in these papers as a man 
of genuine feeling, although the considerate manner in which his 
heart has been moved, and the prudent maxims which have ever 
been closely observed by him, may have tended to expose him to the 
charge of a want of the softer qualities of human nature. Nume- 
rous are the proofs of his sterling friendship, of his fatherly or 
protherly counsel, and of his placability. 

The intellectual features, however, are still the most remarkable 
of our hero’s qualities, together with the firmest independence of 
mind. What a proof have we of his clear head and sound calcu- 
lating powers, in the manner he spoke and acted as regarded the 
conduct of war against Napoleon. He distinctly foresaw that the 
time would come, when not only all nations would rise in resist- 
ance to the man who sought universal empire, but when it would 
be impossible for war to maintain itself, because that it must at 
length exhaust its sinews. Wellington therefore, while keeping 
Napoleon at bay in the Peninsula, knew that our troops were as 
cheaply fed and far more conveniently for this country, than had 
they been at home, where circumstances would have forbidden the 
disbanding of them; the enemy in the mean time being forced to 
uphold a much larger army to menace or oppose him. He also, 
from the positions which he took, could now and then fight a battle 
under great advantages, and frequently avoid risking such a trial of 
strength when inconvenient. But then he never fought a battle 
merely for the immediate benefits that were thence to be derived, 
much less for temporary fame ; but always as a step to a great and 
permanent end, viz. the peace of the world. In the course of time 
the immense French army would eat up all that the Peninsula could 
supply. France would then have to furnish the necessary provi- 
sions. But France was exhausted, or would soon become so. She 
was exciteable, and would under extreme exactions grow distracted. 
Accidents would occur in the game that the Emperor was playing ; 
so that while the British general was steadily making some progress 
i one great line of action, and keeping his eye fixed upon a result 
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that sooner or later was inevitable in the nature of things, if he was 
not driven from the Peninsula, owing to the exhausting and enemy- 
raising system of Bonaparte, he not only retained his confidence 
and had a comparatively simple though grand rule to go by, but he 
controuled and enlightened the government at home, which was 
continually suggesting other schemes, and urging the Duke to pre- 
posterous steps. Even if the worst should happen and he was 
beat in battle, he could either hold possession of part of Portugal, 
or ship his troops. The people of that country were aroused; they 
had become admirable soldiers, and no conqueror could long with- 
stand them or the inhabitants of any other considerable country 
which had mountains and fastnesses. These and other fundamental 
principles which his sagacity and experience alike upheld, together 
with shrewd calculations with regard to the turn which events would 
take in various parts of Europe, will establish for the Duke in all 
time coming, the loftiest renown as a general and as a stratagist. 

The contents of this massive volume are much diversified. 
Besides military despatches, general orders for the regulation of the 
army, letters to personages in office upon public matters, and expo- 
sitions of principles of military science, there are selections from 
what would be regarded by the Duke as private correspondence, 
and touching on many subjects. 

With regard to the judgment exercised by Colonel Gurwood in 
the selection we are not in a position to speak positively, not hav- 
ing before us the larger publication from which it is made. From 
the breaks and abruptness however, especially in the historical 
papers, there is sometimes an obscurity, which a short note might 

ave removed. Many proper names too are represented by blanks, 
that will leave most readers frequently rather in the dark. But 
after all these or other causes of complaint, and even although the 
volume necessarily deals largely in matters and details dry to the 
general reader, it will henceforward be held in the highest repute 
for the real interest which it will beget, as well as for the mighty 
importance of much of its matter. We must now select from the 
Selection a few specimens, in order, as far as our limits will allow, 
that the writer of them may be seen in a variety of circumstances, 
and upon a diversity of topics. We begin with a business-like 
recommendation :— 


** To the Secretary of Government, Bombay. 
‘* Camp, 11th November, 1803. 


**T take the liberty, however, to recommend as a general rule, that 
between those public officers by whom business can be done verbally, corre- 
spondence should be forbidden, as having a great tendency to prevent dis- 
putes upon trifling subjects, and to save the time of the public officers, who 
are obliged, some to peruse and consider, and others to copy, those volu- 
minous documents about nothing.” 
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We come nearer home and quote a racy, one would almost say 
an ironical lecture :— 


[“* Dated from Lesaca, in 1813.] 
“As I have above stated to your Lordship, the Spanish troops do not 
want discipline, if by discipline is meant instruction, so much as they do a 
system of order ; which can be founded only on regular pay and food, and 
oodcare and clothing. These British officers could not give them ; and not- 
withstanding that the Portuguese are now the fighting-cocks of the army, I 
believe we owe their merits more to the care we have taken of their pockets 
and bellies, than to the instruction we have given them. In the end of 
last campaign they behaved in many instances exceedingly ill, because they 
were in extreme misery, the Portuguese Government having neglected to 
pay them. I have forced the Portuguese Government to make arrange- 
ments to pay them regularly this year; and everybody knows how they 
behave. Our own troops always fight; but the influence of regular pay is 
seriously felt on their conduct, their health, and their efficiency ; and as 
for the French troops, it is notorious that they will do nothing unless 
regularly paid and fed.” 


The Captain at Salamanca :— 


‘* We had a race for the large Arapiles, which is the more distant of the 
two detached heights which you will recollect on the right of your position : 
this race the French won, and they were too strong to be dislodged without 
a general action. 

“‘] knew that the French were to be joined by the cavalry of the Army 
of the North on the 22nd or 28rd, and that the Army of the Centre was 
likely to be in motion. Marmont ought to have given me a pont d’or, and 
he would have made a handsome operation of it. But instead of that, after 
manceuvring all the morning in the usual French style, nobody knew with 
what object, he at last pressed upon my right in such a manner, at the same 
time without engaging, that he would have either carried our Arapiles, or he 
would have confined us entirely to our position. This was not to be 
endured ; and we fell upon him, turning his left flank; and I never saw an 
army receive such a beating.” 


But the British did not always behave well. Hear him about 
Vittoria :— 


“We started with the army in the highest order; and up to the day of 
the battle, nothing could get on better; but that event has, as usual, 
totally annihilated all order and discipline. The soldiers of the army have 
got among them about a million sterling in money, with the exception of 
about 100,000 dollars which were got for the military chest. The night 
of the battle, instead of being passed in getting rest and food to prepare 
them for the pursuit of the following day, was passed by the soldiers in 
looking for plunder. The consequence was, that they were incapable of 
marching in pursuit of the enemy, and were totally knocked up. Thé rain 
came on and increased their fatigue; and I am quite convinced that we 
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have now out of the ranks double the amount of our loss in the battle, and 
that we have lost more men in the pursuit than the enemy have, and have 
never in any one day made more than an ordinary march. 

‘‘ This is the consequence of the state of discipline of the British army. 
We may gain the greatest victories, but we shall do no good until we shall 
so far alter our system as to force all ranks to perform their duty.” 


The British and discipline :— 


“The fact is, that if discipline means habits of obedience to orders as 
well as military instruction, we have but little of it in the army. Nobody 
ever thinks of obeying an order; and all the regulations of the Horse 
Guards, as well as of the War Office, and all the orders of the army appli- 
cable to this peculiar service, are so much waste paper. 

‘It is, however, an unrivalled army for fighting, if the soldiers can only 
be kept in their ranks during the battle; but it wants some of those quali- 
ties which are indispensable to enable a general to bring them into the field 
in the order in which an army ought to be to meet an enemy, or to take all 
the advantage to be derived from a victory ; and the cause of these defects 
is the want of habits of obedience and attention to orders by the inferior 
officers, and indeed I might add by all. They never attend to an order 
with an intention to obey it, or sufficiently to understand it be it ever so 
clear, and therefore never obey it when obedience becomes troublesome or 
difficult or important.” 


Again :— 


**T have long been of opinion that a British army could bear neither suc- 
cess nor failure ; andI have had manifest proofs of the truth of this opinion 
in the first of its branches, in the recent conduct of the soldiers of this army. 
They have plundered this country most terribly ; which has given me the 
greatest concern. ” ” a“ ° 

‘We are an excellent army on parade, an excellent one to fight; but we 
are worse than an enemy in a country; and, take my word for it, that either 
defeat or success would dissolve us. ° . ° 

‘*T certainly think the army are improved. They are a better army than 
they were some months ago. But still, these terrible continued outrages 
give me reason to apprehend that, notwithstanding all the precautions I 
have taken and shall take, they will slip through my fingers, as they did 
through Sir John Moore’s, when I shall be involved in any nice operation 
with a powerful enemy in my front.” 


Hints to the wise people of England :— 


‘The people of England, so happy as they are in every respect, so rich 
in resources of every description, having the use of such roads, &c., will not 
readily believe that important results here frequently depend upon fifty or 
sixty mules, more or less, or a few bundles of straw to feed them ; but the 
fact is so, notwithstanding their incredulity. I could not find means of 
moving even one gun from Madrid. — — is a gentleman who piques 
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himself upon his overcoming all difficulties. He knows the length of time 
it took to find transport even about one hundred barrels of powder and a few 
hundred thousand rounds of musket-ammunition which he sent us. As for 
the two guns which he endeavoured to send, I was obliged to send our own 
cattle to draw them ; and we felt great inconvenience from the want of 
those cattle in the subsequent movements of the army.” 


There are some impossibilities :— 


‘‘In military operations there are some things which cannot be done ; 


one of these is to move troops in this country during or immediately after a 
violent fall of rain.” 


Hear how he answered the ignorance and preposterous notions of 
ministers. How dry and caustic is his tone ;— 


‘Tt is scarcely necessary to consider what we shall do with our army 
after the French withdraw from Spain ; as that event is not at present very 
probable, unless Bonaparte should be so pressed in the North as to be 
induced to weaken his force. * * * My opinion is, however, that if we 
should get the French out of Spain, and the war should continue, we should 
carry On our operations on the Southern frontier of France. * * * In 
regard to all schemes in Italy and the North of Europe, founded on this 
army—first, I would observe, that you must reckon that six months would 
elapse after you should decide on the measure and should issue your orders 
in Downing Street, before the army would be fit to engage in any operation 
in the new scene ; secondly, it would be but a small army, incapable of act- 
ing alone ; and at the same time, that it wou!d not be easy to connect it 
with any other; thirdly, it must not be expected that any of the Powers in 
the North of Europe would give us the direction and management of their 
concerns, as we now have those of the Portuguese at least, if not of the 
Spaniards. The Powers of the North would willingly avail themselves of 
the bravery of our troops; they would share in our riches, partake of the 
plenty in our camps, which our good arrangement and money should pro- 
cure for us; but they would share with us nothing but their distresses.” 


Counsel to individuals :— 


“IT have frequently heretofore given you a hint upon a subject, which I 
hope you will forgive me for taking the liberty of mentioning to you again. 
You have now been appointed to one of the most lucrative situations in the 
service ; and I hope you will put your establishment on such a scale as that 
your holding it will be a permanent advantage to yourself and your family. 
You always told me that you were a good manager, of which I do not 
entertain the smallest doubt; but you may depend upon it that no manage- 
ment will make an income, however large, give a surplus, if the possessor 


of it does not take care to fix his expenses on the lowest scale that the 
nature of his situation will permit.” 


To Lord Beresford :— 
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** As for your Portuguese concerns, I recommend to you to resign and 
come away immediately. It is impossible for the British government to 
maintain British officers for the Portuguese army, at an expense even so 
trifling as it is, if the Portuguese government are to refuse to give the ser- 
vice of the army in the cause of Europe in any manner. Pitch them to the 
devil, then, in the mode which will be most dignified for yourself, and that 
which will have the best effect in opening the Prince’s eyes to the conduct 
of his servants in Portugal, and let the matter work its own way. Depend 
upon it, the British government must and will recall the British officers.” 


A homily by an independent man :— 


[‘‘ Lesaca. 1813.] 

‘I received last night your letters of the 22nd July and 9th September ; 
and I acknowledge that I wish you had followed the advice of , and 
had omitted to send me either; and I will detain both till I shall have 
received your answer upon what I am now about to state to you. 

“‘ T have never interfered directly to procure for any officer serving under 
my command those marks of his Majesty’s favour by which many have been 
honoured; nor do I believe that any have ever applied for them, or have 
hinted through any other quarter their desire to obtain them. They have 
been conferred, as far as I have any knowledge, spontaneously, in the only 
mode, in my opinion, in which favours can be acceptable or honours and 
distinction can be received with satisfaction. The only share which I have 
had in these transactions has been by bringing the merits and services of 
the several officers of the army distinctly under the view of the Sovereign 
and the public, in my reports to the Secretary of State ; and I am happy to 
state, that no General in this army has more frequently than yourself 
deserved and obtained this favourable report of your services and conduct. 

** It is impossible for me even to guess what are the shades of distinction 
by which those are guided who advise the Prince Regent in bestowing 
those honourable marks of distinction; and you will not expect that I 
should enter upon such a discussion. What I recommend to you is, to ex- 
press neither disappointment nor wishes upon the subject, even to an inti- 
mate friend, much less to the Government. Continue, as you have done 
hitherto, to deserve the honourable distinction to which you aspire, and you 
may be certain that, if the Government is wise, you will obtain it. If you 
should not obtain it, you may depend upon it that there is no person of 
whose good opinion you would be solicitous who will think the worse of you 
on that account. 

‘‘ The comparison between myself, who have been the most favoured of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and you, will not be deemed quite correct; and I 
advert to my own situation only to tell you, that 1 recommend to you con- 
duct which I have always followed. Notwithstanding the numerous favours 
that I have received from the Crown, I have never solicited one; anda 
have never hinted, nor would any one of my friends or relations venture to 
hint for me, a desire to receive even one ; and much as I have been favoured, 
the conciousness that it has been spontaneously by the King and Regent, 
gives me more satisfaction than anything else. 

** [ recommend to you the same conduct ; and above all, resignation, if, 
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after all, you should not succeed in acquiring what you wish: and I beg to 
recall your letters, which you may be certain will be of no use to you.” 


About talents and sound sense :— 





“TJ entertain a very high opinion of ’s talents; but he 
always appeared to me to want what is better than abilities, viz. sound 
sense. There is always some mistaken principle in what he does.” 


In a letter to Lord Liverpool the hero thus speaks of war :— 


‘I shall be sorry if government should think themselves under the 
necessity of withdrawing from this country, on account of the expense of 
the contest. From what I have seen of the objects of the French govern- 
ment, and the sacrifices they make to accomplish them, I have no doubt 
that if the British army were for any reason to withdraw from the Penin- 
sula, and the French government were relieved from the pressure of military 
operations on the Continent, they would incur all risks to land an army in 
his Majesty’s dominions. Then, indeed, would commence an expensive 
contest; then would his Majesty’s subjects discover what are the miseries 
of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have hitherto had no know- 
ledge; and the cultivation, the beauty, and prosperity of the country, and 
the virtue and happiness of its inhabitants would be destroyed, whatever 
might be the result of the military operations. God forbid that I should be 
a witness, much less an actor in the scene; and I only hope that the king’s 
government will consider well what I have above stated to your lordship ; 
will ascertain as nearly as is their power the actual expense of employing a 
certain number of men in this country beyond that of employing them at 
home or elsewhere ; and will keep up their force here on such a footing as 
will at all events secure their possession without keeping the transports, if it 
does not enable their commander to take advantage of events, and assume 
the offensive.” 


A high-minded sentiment :— 


“When war is concluded, I am decidedly of opinion that all animosity 
should be forgotten.” 


Ideas relative to popular assemblies :— 


| ** (Badajoz, 1809. ] 

“ T acknowledge that I have a great dislike to a new popular Assembly. 
Even our own ancient one would be quite unmanageable, and in these days 
would ruin us, if the present generation had not before its eyes the example 
of the French Revolution; and if there were not certain rules and orders 
for its guidance and government, the knowledge and use of which render 
safe and successfully direct its proceedings.” 


In one place the hero says, “I have heard so many debates, that 
I never read one,” giving as a reason the general inaccuracy of the 
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reports, “unless a gentleman takes the trouble of writing his 
speech.” 


Now hear him about newspapers and editors :— 


** IT enclose a number of a newspaper which has lately made 
its appearance; and I wish particularly to draw your attention to the 
paragraph inserted in the last page. The license to publish any thing upon 
military operations, whether true or not, which results from the liberty of 
the press, is a very great inconvenience, particularly to an army compara- 
tively small, which must seize opportunities to avail itself of favourable cir- 
cumstances, &c. &c. But that inconvenience is increased tenfold when a 
military official body publish a newspaper, containing statements and obser- 
vations upon military transactions. Any editor may happen to stumble 
upon a fact or reasoning of which it would be important for the enemy to 
have information; but the Staff, the official editors, must be supposed to 
have the information which they publish. The contents of the paragraph 
marked in the enclosed paper are positively false ; but under existing cir- 
cumstances, the publication is not less likely to have mischievous conse- 
quences than if the contents were true. There is no person who knows any 
thing of the state of affairs in this country, who doubts, that if the French 
believe that paragraph, and choose to make the exertion, they must prevent 
us from carrying into execution our design, whatever may be the extent of 
the force which I shall collect. Surely, therefore, it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the government at least to prevent oflicial bodies from publishing 
such mischiveous nonsense.’ ”’ 


Again :-— 


** All this would not much signify if our staff and other officers would 
mind their business, instead of writing news and keeping coffee-houses. 
But as soon as an accident happens, every man who can write and who has 
a friend who can read, sits down to write his account of what he does not 
know and his comments on what he does not understand; and these are 
diligently circulated and exaggerated by the idle and malicious, of whom 
there are plenty in all armies. The consequence is, that officers and whole 
regiments lose their reputation; a spirit of party, which is the bane of all 
armies, is engendered and fomented ; a want of confidence ensues; and 
there is no character however meritorious, and no action however glorious, 
which can have justice done toit. I have hitherto been so fortunate as to 
keep down this spirit in this army, and I am determined to persevere.” 


On reports and comments :— 


** Our newspapers do us plenty of harm by that which they insert ; but 
I never suspected that they could do us the injury of alienating from us a 
government and nation, with which, on every account, we ought to be on 
the best of terms, by that which they omit. 1, who have been in public life 
in England, know well that there is nothing more different from a debate in 
Parliament, than the representation of that debate in the newspapers. The 
fault which I find with our newspapers is, that they so seldom state an event 
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or transaction as it really occurred, (unless when they absolutely copy what 
is written for them), and their observations wander so far from the text, 
eyen when they have a dispatch or other writing before them, that they 
appear to be absolutely incapable of understanding, much less of stating the 
truth on any subject.” 


It is quite clear from his frequent complaints, that he must have 
experienced real inconvenience from newspapers. He also at times 
seems to have been irritated on account of misrepresentations of 
himself. But the annoyance brought out some amusingly contemp- 
tuous retorts. Here is an example :— 


** Lesaca, 1813. ] 

‘There is no man better aware than I am of the state of every officer’s 
reputation who has to command troops with such miserable means of sup- 
port as these have; particularly in these days, in which such extravagant 
expectations are excited by that excessively wise and useful class of people, 
the editors of newspapers. If I had been at any time capable of doing what 
these gentlemen expected, I should now, I believe, have been in the moon. 

“They have long ago expected me at Bordeaux; nay, I understand that 
there are many of their wise readers (amateurs of the military art) who are 
waiting to join the army till bead-quarters shall arrive in that city ; and 
when they shall hear of the late Spanish battle, I conclude that they will 
defer their voyage till I shall arrive at Paris.” 


Several ideas powerfully expressed, and in a few words :— 


‘“‘ The desire to be forward in engaging the enemy is not uncommon in 
the British army ; but that quality which I wish to see the officers possess, 
who are at the head of the troops, is a cool, discriminating Judgment in ac- 
tion, which will enable them to decide with promptitude how far they can 
and ought to go with propriety; and to convey their orders and act with 
such vigour and decision, that the soldiers willflook up to them with confi- 
dence in the moment of action, and obey them with alacrity. The officers 
of the army may depend upon it that the enemy to whom they are opposed 
are not less prudent than they are powerful. Notwithstanding what has 
been printed in gazettes and newspapers, we have never seen small bodies, 
unsupported, successfully opposed to large; nor has the experience of any 
officer realized the stories, which all have read, of whole armies being driven 
by a handful of light infantry or dragoons.” 


We could fill a number of the Review with bits as racy and 
pithy; and all of them perfectly characteristic. But even weightier 
Matter is to be found in the passages of a more historical kind, 
Which, however, from their length cannot be quoted by us. We 
conclude with the writer’s account of his own literary habits :— 


* To the Right Honourable John Villiers. 
** Coimbra, 2 May, 1809. 
‘Tam obliged to you for your offer to procure me assistance to copy my 
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despatches, but I have plenty of that description, The fact is, that except, 
ing on very important occasions, I write my despatches without making a 
draft ; and those which I sent to you were so written before I set out in the 
morning, and I had not time to get them copied before they were sent, 
which is the reason why I asked you to return me copies of them.” 





Ant. IIl.—Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of 
Texas. 2vols.§ By Witttam Kennepy, Esa. London: Hastings, 


THE author of these volumes was employed by the Earl of Durham 
in Canada, during his Lordship’s brief authority in that colony; 
and on its termination started for the United States, well provided 
with credentials to gentlemen of note in different parts of the Union. 
After visiting some of the great towns in that country, he sailed 
from New Orleans to Galveston in Texas, and was astonished to 
find “‘a stable government, religion respected, laws well adminis- 
tered, protection afforded to property and person, and the general 
tone of manners the same as in the United States.” He had, before 
leaving England, experienced a particular interest relative to this 
young Republic; he had read much of what had been written con- 
cerning it; but could not clearly understand how the settlers were 
enabled to repel the armies of Mexico and to found a new nation. 
Even in the Northern parts of America what he had learnt from 
the people and the press was very different from what he actually 
found at the place where direct information was to be obtained; 
and therefore he set about preparing himself for publishing a work 
on the Republic, on his return to England; every facility for 
acquiring information being cheerfully afforded by President Lamar 
and the members of his Cabinet. 

The two volumes before us are the fruits of his inquiries, obser- 
vation, and experience while in Texas; and are not merely suffi- 
ciently explicit and full with regard to its rise, progress, and _pros- 
pects,—its soil, climate, proeducts, population, and so forth, but the 
information is given in a workman-like style, pleasantly too, and 
rather ornately. Mr. Kennedy has evidently made mankind and 
civil government his study ; and as his accounts in these pages not 
only differ very widely from those which have hitherto been current 
in this country, but as the young Republic’s independence has been 
recently recognized by Lord Palmerston, we shall cull from his 
statements such parts as may appear to us most interesting and 
most informing to our readers. The public is by no means ignorant 
that ‘Texas includes a country of vast extent, of wonderful natural 
riches, and is susceptible of extraordinary improvement; and there- 
fore it has for these late few years been the subject of very general 
consideration. At the same time certain parties have very indus- 
triously propagated statements that represent the Anglo-American 
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people who have taken possession of it, as meditating a boundless 
field for Negro Slavery, and as having already imported into it 
multitudes of that unfortunate race ; and hence an additional inter- 
est has been excited relative to the new state, especially since our 
Government’s recognition of it; blame being thrown by some on 
the Foreign Secretary for having, as is alleged, thus countenanced 
a horrid system. 

Mr. Kennedy’s anxiety is to disabuse the public mind with 
regard tothe Texans,—to make his countrymen acquainted with 
what was either misunderstood or altogether unknown respecting a 
people and country that, there seems ground for believing will in 
the course of time figure eminently in the history of the world. 
True, our author is enthusiastic on the subject, his accounts bein 
undisguiseldy warm and sometimes highly coloured. But then he 
is also a man who deals largely in facts, and these facts, if not inac- 
curately stated, of themselves convey the general impressions left 
on a perusal of the volumes. We now take a glance of some of the 
more striking parts. 

We shall not stop to describe the position of Texas, or its extent 
and limits, which for all practical purposes have been determined, 
in as far as the United States are concerned ; although the title of 
the Republic to lands extraneous to the boundaries of the state at 
the period of its revolt, has yet to be formally perfected, by treaty 
with Mexico. Mr. Kennedy’s pages, together with a complete 
Map of the country, which has been completed with great care, will 
satisfy the anxious inquirer on the points referred to. With regard 
to some of the great and general features of the country, we are 
told as follows: The course of the rivers, which run nearly paral- 
lel to each other, indicates that its surface is an inclined plane, slop- 
ing toward the south-east. The extent of coast between the 
extreme maritime limits claimed by the Texans, is about 400 miles. 
The soil presents three distinct natural aspects, being divisible into 
a corresponding number of districts ; viz., the level, the undulating, 
or rolling, and the mountainous or hilly. There are magnificent 
prairies, also mountains, which are of third and fourth magnitude, 
clothed with a great variety of forest trees and shrubs. But the 
rolling region is the largest of the natural divisions, much of it but 
thinly wooded. ‘ The country rises in gentle and beautiful undu- 
lations above the alluvial region of the Brazos, Colerado, and Gua- 
daloupe, extending in a north westerly direction up those rivers, 
from 150 to 200 miles as far as the hilly district. Here is a delight- 
ful variety of fertile prairie and valuable woodland, enriched with 
springs and rivulets of pure and sparkling water, which, like the 
arger streams, are invariably bordered by wooded ‘ bottoms.’ The 
undulations often swell at lengthened intervals into eminences of 
soft acclivity, from the summits of which the eye may repose on some 
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of the fairest scenes in nature.” Edwards calculates, in his history 
of Texas, “ that east of the Trinity river one-third of the land is fit 
for the plough, between the Trinity and Colorado one-half, and 
west of the Colorado one-fourth. These proportions, though in the 
main conjectural, afford a fair estimate of the relative agricultural 
capacities of the several districts.” Still our author confesses, the 
first appearance of Texas is unfavourable, from whatever point it 
may be approached. But after traversing the borders “ this singu- 
lar country exhibits its beauties and develops its resources. In the 
rolling of hilly sections, the grazier and cultivator of the products 
familiar to the European farmer may obtain easy and ample returns 
from plains and valleys unrivalled for natural attractions: and on 
the low line of the coast, the enterprize of the southern planter will 
be prodigally rewarded by the vegetable treusures of a tropical 
clime. ‘To the settler who desires to enjoy the advantages of the 
upper region without fixing his residence remote from the sea, the 
western coast of ‘Texas, with its sparkling streams flowing through 
a fertile and picturesque country, until they blend with the blue 
waves of the gulf, is more suitable than the eastern. But itis the 
peculiar charm of Texas, that it offers to the most dissimilar tastes 
and habits the means of selecting a ‘ place of rest’ in some congenial 
spot.” 

"The sea-coast of this fine country was almost entirely unfre- 
quented by mariners, until settlers from the United States attracted 
commerce to it. Unfortunately large extents of New Spain have 
offered great obstacles to navigators, on account of alluvial accumu- 
lations. But in the course of the stretch possessed by Texas there 
are good bays and good anchorage, while some of the rivers are 
navigab! e to a vast extent, although at their mouths bars and sand- 
banks sometimes present formidable inconveniences. ‘The streams 
** afford great facilities for the working of mills and manufacturing 
machinery by water-power; besides supplying the wants of the 
farmer and grazier.” 

The climate of Texas is as varied as the qualities of the soil, or 
the aspect of its different regions. A great portion of the country, 
however, has obtained for it the name of the “ Italy of America.” 
And with regard to it as a field for the swarms of medical practi- 
tioners that yearly issue from the schools of Europe, we are told 
that Texas offers little encouragement. For details about health 
aiid local diseases the bands of emigrants which we have no doubt 
will ere long leave the British Isles for the fertile land described by 
Mr. Kennedy, not a few being, in all probability, prompted by his 
book, we must refer them to its entire pages, where many things in 
the shape of cautions or advice will be found, and in reference to a 

variety of matters, as well as much valuable information of a prac- 
tical kind. But in justice to our author we shall quote the first 
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paragraph of his chapter on the “ Natural Advantages” of the 
attractive country about which he writes. He says,— 


‘‘ New and distant settlements, where the amount of capital and labour 
bears but a small proportion to the extent of unoccupied land, are seldom 
without their interested eulogists, skilful in softening defects, or throwing 
them into the background, and painting whatever attractions they may pos- 
sess in the colours of the rose. On this account, persons who meditate the 
important act of removal to a new and distant settlement, ought not merely 
to peruse the various publications intended for the information of emigrants, 
but endeavour to ascertain the object of their authors in submitting them to 
the world, and test their pretensions to accuracy, by comparing and weigh- 
ing the representations of different authorities. In describing the natural 
resources of Texas, I have, by adducing the testimony of others, adopted a 
course which will enable my readers to appreciate the trustworthiness of my 
views and assertions. Indeed, I should be reluctant to convey the ideas I 
entertain of the beauty and fertility of Texas to my countrymen, unless 
I were in a condition to confront incredulity with a body of precedent and 
unimpeachable evidence. And strong as I am in concurrent authority, I 
shall not seek, in detailing facts, to increase their effect by straining after 
any embellishments of language.” 


To this we merely add the following sort of testimony, quoted 
from a speech of Mr. Clay, the American orator, in a debate in 
Congress. He said,— 


‘All accounts concur in representing Texas to be extremely valuable. 
Its superficial extent is three or four times greater than that of Florida. 
The climate is delicious, the soil fertile, the margins of the rivers abounding 
in live oak, and the country admitting of easy settlement. I am not dis- 


posed to disparage Florida, but its intrinsic value is incomparably less than 
that of Texas.” 


Relative to the natural resources or condition of Texas, we shall 
merely state, without enumerating its many interesting or precious 
productions and treasures, animal, vegetable, and mineral,—and 
such as would first engage the economist or the sportsman, that 
abundance of coal is mentioned, while unlike many parts of the 
American continent and other countries in a natural condition, an 
emigrant on his first settling down will find, if he chooses, large 
tracts of land, sufficiently clear of wood to allow him at once to 
commence his agricultural operations. 

We shall now proceed to glance at Mr. Kennedy's history of 
Texas, from the period of the first European settlements to the 
establishment of the Republic ; his narrative, if the facts be as stated 
by him, completely bearing him out when asserting and reiterating 
that the colonization of the country by the Anglo-Americans was 
for peaceable purposes and legitimately commenced, as well as justly 
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maintained ; and also that there is no ground for believing that 
these colonists contemplated the upholding of Negro slavery in the 
large vacant field. After having noticed some of the main points of 
his narrative, not only down to the establishment of ‘the Republic, 
but of its affairs subseqently and to the present time, we shall cast 
an eye to the social aspect and prospects of the Republic, as pic- 
tured by our author, not overlooking Lord Palmerston’s policy in 
recognizing its independence. 

From our abstract and extracts it will be seen that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s heart is with the Anglo-Americans who have passed into 
Texas, not merely because he is convinced that their occupancy of 
its soil was honestly obtained and honourably persisted in, but be= 
cause, he deems that the Anglo-Saxon race are fitted and destined 
to develop the resources of such a country in a manner far superior 
to any other people, and also soas to cherish friendly relations with 
Great Britain, and to strengthen our hands throughout the world. 

When the arms of Cortez subjugated the aboriginal race which 
inhabited Mexico, instead of finding a roaming people and in scanty 
numbers, there was a settled peasantry, to a certain degree given to 
industry and skilled in agriculture. It was the obvious policy of 
the Spaniards not to sweep from the land, or to drive to more dis- 
tant regions this people, and the plan they adopted, on dividing 
the territory among the conquerors, was to lord it over the Red 
race, but to allow them to occupy farms, and to employ them as 
labourers, after a fashion not very different from what was the cus- 
tom with the peasantry of Europe. Two things resulted from 
this arrangement which distinguished Mexico from other parts of 
America: there was little demand for Negroes; aud a mixed race 
sprung from the conquered and the conquerors,—a circumstance 
which in a manner brought the red and the white men into one 
family; so that there might have been expected some extraordi- 
nary developments in the progress of arts and civilization. But the 
vile and tyrannical system of the Spanish government at home, 
which absorbed most despotically all authority over and within its 
colonies, monopolizing both power and profits, and most mistakingly 
denying to the Creole population any share in these things, or in 
what was an object of honourable ambition, produced those effects 
which might have been foreseen ; repressing energy, and confining 
the more favoured settlers, and the superior classes of the Mexican 
population, to the central regions of the country; while the ruder 
and fiercer of the people,—the half-breeds, and the more excluded 
of every description,—resorted to the more distant and dangerous 

arts, to pursue whatever course appeared to them most suitable. 
he region coming under the designation of Texas was thus irregu- 
larly inhabited, along with the ancient barbarians; at the same 
time that it was regarded as a desirable barrier against the French 
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in Louisiana. Consistently with this notion of intervening pro- 
tection several fortifications were planted, called Presidios, near to 
which Franciscan monks established themselves, with the professed 
view of converting the Indians; the real object, however, for the 
most part being to enrich themselves in the fertile country,—the 
Fathers literally kidnapping the barbarians and forcing them to 
labour as well as to make the sign of the cross, which nearly com- 

leted the work of conversion. All this the missionaries were 
enabled to do, by means of military assistance and the strongholds 
which they built for themselves. But when the arm of Spain grew 
weak and her military could no longer maintain the wonted 
strength of the monarchy in America, the native tribes regained 
their ascendency, and swept from the Texan territory all vestiges of 
fortiess and mission-house, excepting at one or two stations to which 
the remnant escaped. 

Such was the deserted condition of Texas about the beginning 
of the present century; and even for several years afterwards, 
owing to the distractions in Europe, and the overturning of thrones, 
the effects of which were sensibly felt in the New World. ‘True, 
the loosening hold which Spain began to experience upon her colo- 
nies, as well as the rapid spread of the Anglo-Americans in the 
United States, were circumstances destined to bring the region of 
which we are now speaking into particular notice. ‘The Mex- 
icans and adventurers from among the Anglo-Americans some- 
times contested the possession of this rich country, and with fluc- 
tuating fortune; although from the vast superiority of the former 
over the latter in these conflicts the enterprises planned by hand- 
fuls of those who boldly crossed the boundary did not terminate in 
permanent success. ‘The invaders, however, saw enough, perform- 
ed such achievemeuts, and were so excited by their reverses, that 
it was not likely that Texas should be wholly lost sight of, or long 
be kept out of the hands of the most energetic race of colonizers 
in the world. 

According to Mr. Kennedy’s narration of facts, it so happened 
that the germ of the Anglo-American colony which has fixed itself 
in Texas, made no hostile invasion, not even in the face of Spanish 
policy ; although in former times, by the law of that monarchy, it 
was death for a foreigner to set foot, without a license, upon the 
soil of its colonial possessions. But a change took place in her 
policy, for she showed herself willing to dispose of her waste lands, 
no doubt with a view to financial results, and perhaps from other 
enlightened motives. The consequence was, that a gentleman 
belonging to Connecticut,—a person of much experience and of 
singular energy,—after a variety of negociations, learned that on 
condition of settling three hundred families in Texas, he would 
obtain a large grant of land; terms which hisson, Stephen Austin, 
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was destined to fulfil. Mr. Kennedy satisfies us, at least, that this 
is the true version of the beginning of the Anglo-American colony ; 
as he does that its later history is in truth widely different from 
what the anti-slavery and the Mexican party have represented it. 

Stephen Austin appears to have been endowed with all those 
sterling qualities calculated to found a colony, and to plant the 
seeds of a permanent nation. But he had many difficulties to en- 
counter, which the revolt of the Mexicans from the mother country, 
the continued revolutions which distracted the Mexican Republic, 
and the barbarous Indians, proved more or less troublesome. Still, 
he was allowed to retain possession of the granted lands; new dis- 
tricts for new importations of his American brethren were obtained. 
He and his people were permitted to exercise self-government, 
which, so long as the colony could be controuled by one good and 
wise man, had the most promising results ; the Indian tribes around 
being also taught that they had now a different race of men to deal 
with, from those in the times of the Franciscan missionaries. 

The success of the Anglo-American settlers and the manner in 
which they developed the natural resources of Texas, attracted 
numbers, and according to a rapidly increasing ratio, from the 
United States. In the meanwhile, however, they were annoyed by 
the frequent changes in the Central Government, and by the mad- 
ness and wickedness which characterized every new dominant fac- 
tion. It appears to us, that the young colony exhibited extraordi- 
nary patience and prudence, until the jealousy, the perfidy, and the 
military outrages of the Mexicans, not to speak of the want of all 
the important attributes of government, forced the Texans to take 
up arms and achieve their deliverance. 

We shall not trace even by the slighest outline the war that 
began to be waged against a comparative handful of Texans by the 
armies of Mexico, or the Federal constitution. The atrocities and 
fortunes of Santa Anna, and others on the same side, have been so 
recently the subject of newspaper reports, that few of our readers 
can be so young in years as not to have a general remembrance of 
the details ; such as those of the siege of Alamo, when the whole 
garrison were massacred in cold blood. Yet what was the treat- 
ment which Santa Anna met with when he atlast fell into the hands 
of the Texans? His life was spared, and he was released ; nor 
since the triumphs of the brave and the strongly banded Anglo- 
Americans, have they been again as sailed by the cruel descendants of 
the Spanish race. In the meanwhile the Texans have adopted a 
constitution, and been steadily proceeding in the work of consolida- 

tion and improvement. 

In that part of Mr. Kennedy’s book where he treats of the insti- 
tutions and policy of Texas, we learn that these resemble in their 
general features those of the United States,—the main distinction 
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between them being that Texas is an integral, and the United 
States a Federal Republic, manifestly a more advantageous condi- 
tion for the new country. Besides, the President of the United 
States is elected for four years, and is eligible to re-election ; the 
President of Texas is elected for three years, and is not elegible for 
re-election until the lapse of at least one presidential term. 

The common law of England, ‘so far as it is not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and the acts of the Congress,” has “‘ together 
with such acts,” been adopted as the general law of the land, 
There is a Supreme Court holden at the seat of government, the 
city of Austin, to be composed of the chief justice of the Republic, 
and the judges of each district as associates. Texas has already a 
Bar. There are inferior Courts for different purposes, and held at 
fixed times in the different counties. With regard to the Post- 
Office and the stations belonging to this department,—to schools 
and churches,—to army and navy,—to the press and public amuse- 
ments,—to towns and corporations, &c., the Republic is much 
better provided and further advanced than we had imagined, or than 
the British public have any notion of. It has even a railway; 
while the facilities offered by the surface of the country for loco- 
motive conveyance must be rapidly taken advantage of, the geogra- 
phical position of Texas being also eminently favourable to the 
rapid growth of a profitable commerce. We shall here quote some 
illustrations of enlargement and rapid extension :— 


‘‘ Galveston.— In 1836, there was hardly one arrival in a month of ship- 
ping at that port. In 1837, there were but seven houses on the island. 
In May 1839, there were thirty sail of vessels in the harbour at one time ; 
three steamers plying regularly between it and New Orleans, and the same 
number between it and Houston. A brig arrived from Boston (a voyage of 
3,000 miles), with 150 tons of ice, to cool the beverage of the citizens, and 
otherwise minister to their comfort. There were about 500 houses, 
sprinkled over a large surface, and a closely-packed population of more than 
2,000 souls. Two wharfs were in progress, and a picr and mole com- 
menced. The public buildings, which were, as might be expected, on a 
small scale, were a custom-house, court-house, gaol, commissariat and naval 
store-house, market, magazine, armoury, arsenal, and hospital. Two 
hotels were in existence, and three in progress. There were three large 
warehouses and fifteen retail stores, six licensed taverns and coffee-houses, 
two printing-offices, reading-rooms, &c. &c.” 


As a fact illustrative of the ‘ go-a-head” principle of the Anglo- 
Americans, Mr. Kennedy was informed that the timber of a frame=- 
house, containing 20,000 dollars’ worth of goods, had been growing 
in the State of Maine ninety days before. 

Relative to England’s recognition of the independence of Texas, 
we have these words :— 


“Lord Palmerston—who had avoided, on the one hand, affording, by 
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undue precipitancy, pretext for offence on the part of Mexico, and had, on 
the other, shown respectful consideration for the position and claims of 
Texas—agreed to arrange the terms of a treaty, or treaties, with General 
Hamilton. A commercial convention was framed on the basis of perfect 
reciprocity : and conditional stipulations were made for the assumption by 
Texas of one million sterling of the debt due by Mexico to British bond- 
holders. The treaties finally agreed upon were signed at the Foreign 
Office, on the evening of Monday, 16th November, 1840, by Lord Pal- 


merston and General Hamilton, and were ratified by the Texan Government 
in February, 1841.” 


When Lord Palmerston entered into this convention, both Bel- 
gium and France had acknowledged the independence of Texas, 
Holland, too, and even the United States, had made a like recogni- 
tion. Was England to hold out after this, and when there is not 
the remotest chance of Mexico ever recovering her sway over the 
invigorated and advancing young Republic? Had the convention 
been longer delayed, England would probably have lost an oppor- 
tunity of ever forming an alliance with Texas on the most favour- 
able terms, and equal with those of any other nation. But accord- 
ing to the arrangement that has taken place we have strengthened 
our position in North America, and in all probability will draw te 
us a new nation, even in a closer manner than it will adhere to the 
United States, counting on the jealousies which the near proximity 
of communities from one stock are apt to entertain, when under 
entirely distinct governments. Besides, according to the reciprocal 
principles of free trade, which constitute such a prominent feature 
in the alliance, what a field has opened, and will be constantly en- 
larging, for our manufactures in exchange for the choicest raw 
materials? But then, it will be said, Lord Palmerston has lent 
his countenance to slavery and its unlimited extension by the trea- 
ties into which he has entered with General Hamilton. Without 
arguing this point upon a broad principle of international policy, 
we merely ask if such an objection prevailed when our friendly rela- 
tions with Brazil, the great Leviathan in respect of Negro bondage, 
were adjusted? The truth is, that it would be much wiser, and far 
more conducive to the welfare of the African race, that instead of 
reviling the Texans who have probably nearly ten thousand slaves 
in their republic, to approve of Lord Palmerston’s recognition, to 
second its objects by encouraging commerce with the young Repub- 
lic, by urging our fellow-subjects who contemplate emigrating to 
take into consideration the wondrously fertile and tempting 
rolling” lands of the new country, and thus, while securing them- 
selves of plenty and of prosperity, and contributing both to the 
benefit of Great Britain and of Texas, to take the surest practical 
steps to repress and extinguish slave labour. But we must let our 
author be heard at some length upon this same subject of slave- 
labour. He thus expresses himself :— 
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‘‘ Political, social, and economic considerations have combined to render 
Texas a slave-holding country. At the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, most of the inhabitants were from the slave-holding States of the 
American Union and felt desirous that their relatives and friends, and 
people of manners and habits similar to their own, should settle among 
them. This, they knew, many of them would not do, unless permitted to 
bring their slaves along with them, Besides, the Northern States were 
opposed to Texas, and, in case of invasion, they had no allies to fall back 
upon except the people of the South. There was another (at present the 
most powerful) reason for introducing slaves from the neighbouring States 
—the abundance of land and the scarcity of labour. The Republic has 
sustained itself under extraordinary difficulties, but means are wanting to 
raise its currency, and to bring its commercial policy and plans of improve- 
ment into operation. Capital is required, to create which labour is essen- 
tial, and that has not offered in such abundance as to induce the Republic 
to prohibit the removal of slaves with their masters from the Southern 
States, across the Sabine. It is computed that each field negro in Texas 
realizes by the cultivation of cotton and Indian corn to the amount of, at 
the lowest calculation, 500 dollars per annum, without injury to his health. 

‘‘A planter with fifty negroes, procuring from their labour a yearly 
income of £5,000, is not easily to be argued into the relinquishment of a 
right which the law and usage of his birth-place have always recognized. 
As to approaching the planters, or people of the South, with threats and 
vituperation, that can be productive of nothing save unmitigated mischief. 
Much exasperation has grown out of this mode of interference already, 
wholly unredeemed by beneficial results. Unless foreigners are prepared 
to effect by force of arms the emancipation of the negroes in the United 
States and Texas, they will do well to abstain from exaggerated statements 
and intemperate language; they can only hope to make an impression by 
the use of moral dissuasives, and especially by addressing themselves to the 
question in its economical aspect, bearing in mind the wants of a new coun- 
try, every emigrant to which is expected to bring with him an addition to 
its resources, in labour or capital—the introduction of negroes being consi- 
dered equivalent to the latter. 

‘With the exception of the low line of the coast, particularly the rich 
tract adjoining the Brazos, the labours of tropical agriculture may be per- 
formed by whites without detriment to health. In the less salubrious dis- 
tricts, the soil is peculiarly adapted to cultivation by steam power, for the 
application of which, an ingenious American engineer, now in London, has 
obtained a patent. The machinery, he alleges, is capable of performing 
nearly all the labour required in cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco estates, 
besides clearing forest land. If such machinery can be effective anywhere, 
it must be on the alluvial lands of Texas, where the surface is level and the 
earth free from stones. 

“The demand for slave-labour decreasing in proportion to the inroduc- 
tion of free, which is much better,—by interdicting the latter, the field is 
left open exclusively to the former: yet this is the way in which anti- 
slavery advocates propose to promote their principles in Texas, whose inha- 
bitants they essay to influence, not by reason and moderate language, but 
by calumny and invective.” 
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Mr. Kennedy calculates, as has been already noticed, that the 
whole slave population of Texas cannot amount to 10,000, although 
he says that Sir T. F. Buxton, in his “Slave Trade and its 
Remedy,” states that he has been informed “ upon high authority,” 
that, within the years 1837 and 1838, no less than ‘ 15,000 negroes 
had been imported from Africa into Texas,” But the Consul- 
General at Havannah, adds our author, has gone a step farther, 
having said that this amount had been imported in a single year, 
But, to quote a little more of Mr. Kennedy’s apparently impartial 
statement,— 


“Texas is not geographically adapted to the great extention of slavery, 
Beyond the Rio Grande labour is abundant ; the population distributed 
along its banks lead a pastoral life, and the climate towards the west and 
north-west is better suited to the European than the African constitution. 
Negroes would make very indifferent herdsmen, whereas the Mexicans of 
the northern provinces cannot be surpassed. Why should Europe assail the 
people of Texas because they avail themselves of the only practicable mode 
of cultivating their fertile country and recruiting their finances, where the 
territory is open to the industry of all who choose to transplant themselves 
thither and pre-occupy the field of labour? * : 

‘“‘ Among the unjust accusations brought against Texas, is the charge of 
encouraging the African Slave-trade,—a charge refuted by the provisions 
of the Constitution, which prohibit the importation or admission of Africans, 
or Negroes, into the Republic, excepting from the United States of America, 
and declare it to be piracy. This provision was the voluntary act of the 
framers of the Constitution. (Mr. K. quotes the terms of the Act of Con- 
gress which assigns death, without the benefit of clergy, as the punishment 
of such piracy.) It was likewise decreed by the same act that, ‘ If any per- 
son or persons should introduce into the Republic of Texas any Africans, 
or any slave or slaves from the United States of America, except such slave 
or slaves as were previously introduced and held in slavery in that Re- 
public, in conformity with the laws of that Government, should be deemed 
guilty of piracy ; and upon conviction thereof, before any court having cog- 
nizance of the same, should suffer death.’ By an act, of June, 1839, all 
free Africans, or the descendants of Africans, who were in Texas at the date 
of the Declaration and Independence, and their natural issue, were granted 
the privilege of remaining in any part of the Republic they chose.” 


Mr. Kennedy admits having heard that Cuba speculators had 
succeeded in smuggling a number of Negroes into Texas, but not 
to any considerable amount; while the Texan newspaper which he 
quotes denounces the offence in the severest terms, and expresses a 
hope that the smugglers will be captured and treated with the 
utmost rigour and decision of the law. 

The last paragraph of our author’s work, every chapter of which 
is well-written, and full both of interesting subjects and of right 
thinking, must close our review. He says,— 
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Unless the grossest folly should govern the movements of both, the 
enjoyment of peace and prosperity by Texas will be productive of the most 
signal benefits to Mexico and England. The energies of an enlightened 
people will show the Mexicans the value of the gifts which Nature has 
lavished upon their soil ; by position and example, that people will rescue 
them from the consequences of a barbarous policy; and English manufac- 
tories—with the principles of free trade predominant—will furnish untaxed 
clothing for the naked millions that have pined in hapless indigence since 
the days of Cortez.” 





—_——-— 


Art. III.—A Plea for the Poor in Scotland, and for an Inquiry into their 
Condition. By the Rev. Dr. Roserr Burns. 


For years, the condition of the poor in England has been a theme 
of universal and earnest discussion. A great portion of the time of 
both Houses of Parliament has been occupied with the subject ; 
and, judging from present appearances, it will continue to be the 
occasion of violent debate, and even to be a test of party politics. 
The squalid poverty too, which prevails in Ireland, has found vehe- 
ment tongues for its proclamation, and been the frequent topic of a 
vast deal of fine sentiment. But Scotland has been generally over- 
looked, as if there was no poverty within her borders, or as if there 
was a hardihood in that part of the island that enabled her sons and 
daughters to bid defiance to cold, nakedness, and hunger. We can 
very readily excuse the people, both in and out of Parliament, who 
belong to the southern side of the Tweed, for their silence in this 
ease, seeing that the influential, the well-informed, and the humane 
of the Scotch themselves, have preserved a remarkable apathy with 
regard to the subject. Circumstances, however, have lately oc- 
curred, certain inquiries have been set on foot, and several indivi- 
duals have been so exerting themselves, as will ere long, we antici- 
pate, awaken something like an equal interest in behalf of the 
destitute of old Scotia with what has been excited for those in other 
parts of the empire ; for it is quite incredible when it becomes known 
that there is no allowance to multitudes of Scotch paupers, or next 
to none; and that although there be a Poor-Jaw in Scotland, which, 
if strictly and thoroughly carried out, might be adequate in many 
instances; yet, that from the mode of administration, which has by 
no means kept pace with the change of times and the progress of 
society, the law is almost a dead letter, that it can much longer 
be tolerated. Indeed, the obsolete character of the statutes 
relative to the subject, will be at once inferred from the fact, that 
the most recent of them, dated as far back as 1698, when the prin- 
cipal towns were comparatively small, and when voluntary contri- 
butions met many cases of need, which now are hidden from the 
public eye, and which even escape the knowledge of the most cha- 
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ritable and humane. In rural parts, we are aware, there is still a 
great amount of relief bestowed upon decayed servants and family- 
tradesmen, when the donors do good by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame. There is also a most praiseworthy feeling cherished in 
Scotland, and which, in many instances, is far better than any poor- 
law provision which man could contrive; viz., that it is a disgrace 
to beg, or to be the recipient of that which has not been earned by 
industry, so long as work can be obtained and accomplished. The 
frugality and silent endurance that have, in consequence of this sort 
of Scotch pride been fostered, have often been the theme of admira- 
tion and eloquence. There is, besides, a precious interchange of 
moral feeling connected with the custom, which obtains in Jand- 
ward parishes, and where the Elders and the Heritors, or others in 
comfortable circumstances, have a knowledge of individual cases of 
poverty and want ; for then both the giver and receiver are bettered, 
charity being twice blessed. Gratitude is begotten and expressed ; 
generosity, humanity, Christianity, are awakened, kept alive, and 
invigorated. What is given, is given without a grudge, and ac- 
cepted without sullenness or a thought of a legal and imperative 
claim. The poor man knows precisely who has been his benefactor ; 
the rich man can trace the particular good he has performed, and 
has the delight of beholding its results; thus, day after day, meet- 
ing with a noble reward. Even the universal custom of contributing 
a trifle every Sunday at the church door, has sacred and precious 
associations, which are too obvious to require description, and which 
put this means of relieving the poor upon a footing that appeals to 
the better principles of human nature, so as neither to encourage 
idleness and spendthrift habits, nor to beget sourness and reluc- 
tance. But wherever the inhabitants of a parish are in crowds, and 
the great majority are employed as Jabourers, and manufacturing or 
trading people, the present system of parochial relief is sadly inade- 
quate, and demands speedy reform. It shall now be our endeavour 
to convey an idea of the Poor-laws of Scotland, and in as interest- 
ing a manner as the subject will admit, considering the dry nature 
of legal matters ; when it will be seen, that, instead of the Scotch 
pauper getting too much, and without discrimination, as was the 
complaint under the former law in England, very often in cases of 
urgent necessity nothing is got, or only so little as in England would 
be deemed a mockery. Think of an allowance that does not exceed 
a penny per week, or even a halfpenny, as has lately been shown to 
be the amount offered to indigent persons in some parts of the 
country, and say if any thing so miserably inadequate has ever been 
the treatment of paupers on the south side of the T'weed, and coming 
under the designation of out-door relief. 

We have frequently heard people in England, and in Scotland 
even, talk as if there was no Poor-law in Scotland, while others 
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have spoken as if the system in that part of the island was excel- 
lent. It is time, therefore, that it be universally understood that 
neither of these representations is correct ; and we go on to state 
that the law of that country recognizes several classes of poor, and 
may be enforced in their behalf. Orphans and destitute children, 
under fourteen years of age, and whether legitimate or illegitimate, 
are entitled to parochial relief; so also insane persons, idiots, and 
such as are disabled, through incurable and permanent disease, from 
earning a livelihood; so also persons who are seventy years of age 
or upwards. Widows, and mothers of bastards, who cannot sup- 
port their children, get an allowance. In every case, however, the 
claimant must have no funds; he or she must not be a ‘* sturdy” 
beggar,—the law in fact providing punishment for such vagabonds ; 
while children, whose parents are not paupers, are excluded, just as 
parents are whose offspring is in a condition to support them. 
Persons out of employment have no claim. 

It is upon the parish to which the pauper belongs that his or her 
claim must be made, the precise parish being determined by settle- 
ment, which a residence of three years establishes. By marriage, 
too, a woman acquires the settlement at once of her husband ; but 
if he have none she looses hers without acquiring any, or even re- 
covering hers if she survives him. Legitimate children, under four- 
teen years of age, have the settlement of their father; illegitimate 
that of their mother. A foreigner acquires a settlement by three 
years’ residence, if not interrupted by one year ; nor is it necessary 
that a pauper should ever have been independent of charity. Should 
he or she have led a vagraut life from infancy, the claim for positive 
support lies against the place of birth. 

The manner in which the funds are obtained for the benefit of 
paupers is either by assessments or voluntary contributions, or both; 
the most general mode in which these contributions are given being 
at the church door. The law declares that one half of this church- 
door collection be devoted to the support of the poor; the other 
half is at the discretion of the Kirk-Session, the members of which 
are the minister of the parish and a certain number of laymen, 
called Elders, belonging to his congregation. It is usual, of course, 
that persons most eminent for gravity and piety are chosen for 
Elders, their duties being not only of a religious kind, but the court 
so constituted, being of an ecclesiastical nature, and having legal 
powers. It is desirable that these laymen have their residences, 
especially in a landward parish, in different parts of it, so that a 
district, larger or smaller, may be under the eye of one or more ; 
and where the urgency in the way of sickness or poverty may have 
an early notice, and obtain a special discretionary contribution, 
which the moiety of the church-door collection, together with other 
small dues that accrue to the Kirk-Session, is intended to meet, as 
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well as to defray some other expenses inseparable even from the 
deliberation of such a simply constituted body. ‘The half of the 
voluntary contributions that is paid over to the general fund for the 
support of the poor, is at the disposal, in landward parishes, of the 
Heritors and Kirk-Session, and in royal burghs, of the Magistrates, 
With regard to imposing assessments, the persons and classes now 
named, according to the respective circumstances of the parish, have 
the right to decide; and every person may be assessed, landed pro- 
prietors according to the value of their property, and all others ac. 
cording to an estimate of their means and substance; the same 
mode of arriving at a judgment in this estimate being adopted to- 
wards all, although in different parishes, and at different times, there 
be no uniform method. Any amount may be thus levied. The 
Elders generally collect the voluntary contributions at the church 
door ; but if they refuse to perform this duty, the Heritors have a 
right to do so. 

The law affords the poor a right and method to make their 
claims upon the particular parish to which they belong, or in which 
they have a settlement. We have already seen that the Kirk. 
Session and Heritors, as also Magistrates of burghs, have particular 
powers in the administration of the Poor-laws. But if they neglect 
their duties, such as to take lists of the poor, collect and raise funds, 
or to distribute the money so collected or raised, the sheriff of the 
county, or even the justices of the peace, may, on complaint, impose 
fines upon the parties so failing; or, if again, any person who has 
been assessed, refuses to pay up his share, an action lies against him 
before the law courts; while the decision of every inferior court 
relative to the poor, whether Kirk-Sessions, board of Heritors, 
justices of the peace, or sheriff, may be carried by appeal before the 
supreme civil court of the Jand. It does not appear, however, that 
any court, although it forces an assessment to be made, has the 
authority to fix what its amount is to be, or can dictate to Elders 
and Heritors what share any particular pauper is to receive of the 
distributed funds. Much is discretionary as regards the proceedings 
and decisions of these parish boards. ‘They may meet as often as 
they please, and whenever they are called upon by the minister 
from the pulpit. It is the business of the Kirk-Session to inquire 
into the condition of the claimants; but it is obvious that there will 
be very considerable diversity of opinion in different parishes and 
districts of the country, as to the degree of destitution which entitles 
a claimant to relief. It is proper to bear in mind that paupers can 
sue in courts of law free of expense ; but then as the proceedings at 
the meetings of the Kirk-Sessions, and also of the Heritors, are for 
the most part conducted verbally, and no record in writing kept of 
them, or but a very brief and succinct one, it is not often that a 
claimant can come before the courts of law with a very clear case 
for adjudication and appeal. 
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It may seem to persons who are entire strangers to Scotland and 
to the practical working of the Poor Law which we have been 
describing, that its machinery is not unwisely constructed, and that 
amongst a people where morality and religion are held in high esti- 
mation, the system is sufficiently full and intelligible ; so that any 
reform or alteration is to be dreaded. When it is borne in mind 
that the Kirk-Session has the most immediate knowledge of the 
poor, and is largely occupied concerning them; and that the mem- 
bers of such a court are presumed to be the most exemplary for the 
gifts of the heart whatever their learning or natural abilities happen 
to be, it may be thought that appeals made to their humanity will 
meet with hearty and adequate responses. We confess that we 
cherish towards the institution of Eldership, as witnessed in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, feelings of respect and veneration, 
which are neither few nor slight. Our memory recurs to what we 
have witnessed in rural districts, especially in the Western part of 
the country, where the descendants of the Covenanters still manifest 
a considerable share of the manners of that zealous and self-sacri- 
ficing class of professors. In that quarter of the land the Elders 
are very generally Heritors—small proprietors—* bonnet lairds,” 
in short,—or the tenants of the gentry, and cultivators of the soil; 
there being seldom any marked difference in the state and acquire- 
ments of these classes. The Elder himself sat at the same table 
with his servants, was to be seen in the field daily with them, and 
not many years ago would wear the stuff that his wife, daughters, 
and maids had spun. WHard-featured, carrying the signs of a life- 
time of toil, and bending under the weight of threescore and ten, 
how often have we beheld with profound complacency such a saint 
trudging to the house of God, officiating there on the Sabbath in 
collecting the voluntary contributions of the congregation, or minis- 
tering as an assistant at the altar in the distribution of bread and 
wine !—how frequently have we met such a staid character of an 
evening on his way to the bedside of the sick, or the humble shed 
of the indigent! No doubt in rural parts, and where cotton-mills 
or other large manufactories have not been planted by the edges of 
Streams, this order of men are still conspicuous ; but what of the 
large towns, where the boundaries of the parishes are as wide as 
ever, but where five times the number of people have wedged them- 
Selves in to what formerly belonged to the place? Thereis still only 
one church,—one Kirk-Session ; although there may be several dis- 
senting Meeting-houses, and also hundreds of the most needy who 
resort to no place of worship at all. In such circumstances how 
can a dozen or so of Elders take cognizance of all the indigent? 
Even although accurate lists were drawn up from time to time, 
where are the funds that hands can be laid upon for the purpose of 
affording relief to the numerous poor? It is obvious that the 
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collections at the Parish Church-door can never supply regularly 
any very considerable amount. But the assessment, it will be sug- 
gested, is the next resort. Land, houses, and every man of “ means 
and substance,” may be forced to contribute; and rather than see 
their fellow-creatures dying of hunger, and frozen for want of shel- 
ter, fuel, and clothing in winter, the humane and religious Elders, 
with the spiritual Pastor over them, will come forward, and cause 
the necessary levy to be carried through. 

But in the case of the Poor Law of Scotland, as in many other 
instances, theory and practice are widely at variance; and the fact 
is, that it is one of the rarest occurrences to impose an assessment, 
Whoare the parties whose duties it is to decide upon and to apportion 
such a tax? Why, the very persons who will have the greater part 
of it to pay, or who are under the influence and greatly at the com- 
mand of the principal payers. ‘The Heritors have to combine with 
the Kirk-Session, and generally exceed the latter body in weight 
and number. Several of the Elders themselves are proprietors of 
lands ; if not, they are the tenants of the rich and landed. An 
assessment is held to be a bad precedent, and not only to lead the 
poor of the parish to look for a renewal of such a levy whenever 
their condition requires it, and consequently to relax their exertions, 
but Heritors and a Kirk-Session who show themselves prompt to 
relieve such necessities would in a few years gather around them 
pauper settlements in abundance; whereas the natural policy is to 
starve as many of the old ones out as can well be done ; so that the 
poor have everywhere been gradually withdrawing from the land- 
ward parts and crowding into the wynds and lanes of the large 
towns, too often there to pine away into a premature grave, and to 
propagate infectious disease. What chance have the poor of a 
parish against the all-powerful Heritors of that parish? If the 
former apply to Justices of the Peace they only address themselves 
to members of a class whose feelings and interests are against such 
claims ; or if an appeal to the Court of Session is meditated, every 
disadvantage has to be encountered,—one grand difficulty being, that 
hardly any parish records are kept of the proceedings of Heritors or 
Kirk-Sessions whereon to found formal precise steps. That the 
existing Poor Law of Scotland is sadly inadequate in crowded dis- 
tricts to the necessities of the poor can no longer be concealed ; and 
that an attempt at reform must ere long be made will not be denied, 
unless the feelings of the British people and the sympathy of Par- 
liament be entirely dead to the Scottish poor,—unnatural and im- 
possible things. Well then, some sort of effort will be made at 
amendment; but what we fear is, that owing to the callousness of 
the Scotch themselves who are not indigent, and the interests of the 
Heritors on the one hand, and the ignorance of Scotch habits on 
the part of the majority of those who will have to legislate on the 
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subject, on the other, a copy of the English system will be intro- 
duced and made to reach over Lowlands and Highlands alike, much 
to the damage of the national character, and the dislike of the bulk 
of the people. si 

It appears to us that the wisest principle of reform would be to 
accommodate it, as nearly as possible, to the existing system, and to 
engraft it upon the forins that have been so Jong in use. If instead 
of persons who are immediately and chiefly interested in the pay- 
ment of assessments, there was a board elected in each parish of in- 
dividuals who the majority believed and felt, no matter of what 
sect, could have no selfish motives to sway them either in the 
imposing or apportioning such a tax, justice might be done to all 
parties, and general satisfaction produced. ‘To the Session of each 
congregation, whether of the Establishment or of the Dissenters, 
the spiritual concerns of the poor, and the distribution of the 
church-door collections, might be intrusted. And lastly, the whole 
machinery of the law might be simplified, rendered more definite 
and plain, and highly efficient. 

The symptoms that a deep interest is beginning to awaken over 
the breadth of the land in behalf of the Scottish poor, are growing 
numerous ; and had it not been for the war of opinion, absorbing, 
we fear, some of the best feelings of human nature, and blinding 
even the clergy of the Kirk to the most urgent wants, which the 
non-intrusion question has evoked, we can hardly think but that 
some progress would have been already witnessed towards a reform 
which would immediately reach the destitute and peaceably endur- 
ing population of which we have been speaking. Government even 
has begun, as well as have certain members of Parliament, to con- 
sider of the destitution of multitudes of the Highlanders, and emi- 
gration upon a large scale at the public expense has been proposed, 
and also systematic assessments. Both of these remedies, it appears 
to us, should be energetically adopted; and if wisely contrived, 
especially if free trade in provisions were established, or the Corn- 
laws were repealed, society in the Hebrides and other parts of the 
North, where extreme pauperism exists and periodical famines 
occur, just as in other parts of the nation, where sudden fluctuations 
take place, would, to an extent never yet witnessed in our day, be 
rendered comfortable, healthy, and satisfied. 

In no state of society, can there ever be found universal pros- 
perity and happiness. None but the boldest visionaries can ever 
expect that there shall be no poor at any time, unless human nature 
morally and physically is to undergo a wondrous change. There 
will always be improvidence on the part of some individuals ; there 
wil be mental imbecility, disease, sickness, and dire accidents ; 
there will be helpless old age, and there will be orphans. In every 
one of these cases, even when destitution is the result of folly and 
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spendthrift habits, humanity will not permit mankind to let the vie- 
tim of his own errors perish for lack of bread. Besides, poverty ig 
the fruitful parent of crime, and even for the benefit of the desery- 
ing, and the well-being of the community, it is a wise precaution to 
provide for the destitute. All therefore are bound both as a duty 
and as an interest to contribute, according to their means, towards 
the relief of the poor and the needy. Still the duty, the feelings, 
and the motives which should govern every one, will not be expe- 
rienced or exemplified without compulsion, and some general regu- 
lations ; hence the necessity for Poor Laws. 

But in a society constituted as is that in the British islands, 
crowded and ever augmenting, it necessarily follows that population 
outruns employment, and that a portion should, both for the relief 
of those they leave behind, and the benefit of themselves, remove 
to a distance, to a new or less densely occupied country, and where 
their intelligence, skill, labour, enterprize, and industry, will be 
adequately and speedily remunerated. Curiosity alone, or other 
motives, will always induce some members of a civilized nation 
where business and the arts are in vigour, to settle in other coun- 
tries, and thus extend the relations and intercourse of mankind. 
Offshoots in all ages have in this way been planted and will con- 
tinue to grow up. But then it is requisite that colonization should 
be conducted judiciously,—that the settlers be well advised with 
regard to the land chosen by them,—that combination and the 
sound principles of social and civil institutions be kept in view,—and 
that labour as well as capital be transported; all which require 
the direction and superintendence of a paternal government,—a 
benevolent regard to the mother country and to its offspring, at one 
and the same time. Hence the call, as respects Scotland and her 
children, for a permanent system of emigration judiciously planned 
and maintained. ‘Therules and arrangements to be observed in this 
department of government have been recently ripening into a 
science, which we hope soon to see earnestly applied to emigrants 
- going out from the northern division of Great Britain. 

But systematic assessments in behalf of the poor, and a judi- 
ciously conducted mode of relieving a country of its over-popula- 
tion, especially one situated and containing the natural riches 
which ours does, will not produce the utmost good which the laws 
and a wise government have it in their power to bestow. There 
must be a free trade in provisions; so that our island, with its 
precious minerals,—its coal and iron,—which give to industry the 
highest advantages, and enable a proper complement of hands to 
obtain the means of purchasing the products and luxuries of foreign 
lands at a cheaper rate than the same thing can be got from the 
growth of our own,—ought to invite and welcome, without restric- 
tion or prohibition, whatever can be more profitably purchased from 
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abroad than at home of the same kinds and of our own produce. 
Our insular situation affords us mighty advantages for free trade, 
and for the unlimited supplies which the earth produces, whatever 
be the clime or region ; and to impose restrictions upon the import 
of the greatest of all necessaries, viz. of food, is a most cruel policy ; 
for ib occasions poverty, and either half or wholly starves a portion 
of the people. Let the Corn-laws be repealed or modified,—let the 
principles of trade be adjusted ; put emigration upon a sound foot- 
ing; and reform the Poor-law ; and then we shall see Scotland as 
distinguished for prosperity and comfort, as her sons and daughters 
are for intelligence, industry, and frugality. 





Art. 1V.—Journal of a Residence of Two Years anda Half in Great Bri- 
tain. By JeEHANGEER NovuroJEE and HirsJEEBHOY MEERWANSEE, of 
Bombay, Naval Architects. Allen and Co. 


Many of our readers may not be aware that till a comparatively 
recent date, shipbuilding for British India was done by natives, 
Surat being the centre of this sort of architecture. In fact, about 
the year 1735, a specimen of workmanship executed under the 
eye of Lowjee Nasserwanjee, so pleased the British authorities at 
Bombay, that he was invited to establish himself at that presi- 
dency ; and from that moment a new dockyard began to rise into 
repute, until it attained such an eminence that many of the Com- 
pany’s ships have been built there, and even some for the Royal 
Navy. The “ Lowjee Family,” a well-known designation, have 
been particularly distinguished in this department at that eastern 
arsenal ; others of them having been extensively engaged in come 
merce; while others again held responsible situations in public 
affairs. The authors before us are descendants of Lowjee, and the 
sons of the present principal naval architect for the Company. But 
after all their skill with regard to sailing vessels, the application of 
Steam to navigation was in a great measure a mystery and a 
Secret in trade tothem. It was therefore resolved that Jehanjeer 
and Hirjeebhoy should cross the seas and pay a visit of considerabie 
length to Old England, to make themselves masters of the new 
branch which appears destined to effect sach changes in peace 
and in war, in commerce and in civilization. These interesting 
visitors experienced no lack of friendly counsel and patronage 
either by the British in India, or influential Directors in England; 
Sir Charles Forbes appearing to have been their particular cicerone 
and host. 

The first business of a practical naturethat the Parsees set about, 
was to study our language and our customs, which they did for 
a year, under a clergyman at Egham; after which they repaired to 
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the government yard at Chatham, to perfect themselves in the 
branch of art and trade in which they were already far advanced, 
and also to make themselves masters in the more modern depart- 
ment of naval craft. 

The Journal contains such things as might naturally be expected 
from intelligent and inquiring Orientals, having the objects in view 
and the opportunities which we have mentioned. They give us an 
account of their voyage hither, of what most astonished them while 
in England, and also of professional objects and experience. They 
made excursions to various parts of the country, as well as having 
access to the things most worthy of their notice in the metropolis ; 
so that they have been enabled to pronounce an opinion or to express 
their amazement concerning a great diversity of topics. This they 
have performed whether as describers, students, or critics, in a 
manner highly to their honour, as regards sentiment, and not less 
as reasoning men. ‘There is much simplicity and yet certain Ori- 
ental features in the literary character of the book, and an unaffected 
earnestness, not merely as if their hearts were fraught with genuine 
gratitude for what they experienced and learnt in this country, but 
as if a deep anxiety prevailed in them to inform and to influence 
their countrymen. Accordingly, to ourselves there is a good deal — 
in these pages that deserves attention on account of its suggestive 
and reproving nature,—more, because of the specimen which is fur- 
nished of how persons born and bred under totally different institu- 
tions, speak of what they found amongst us ; but especially do we 
regard the volume as valuable and interesting, because while it 
proves that a thirst for knowledge has begun to grow up among the 
natives of India, and indicates the direction which inquiry there is 
taking, together with the capacity for making rapid advancement, 
the book will also be a precious and a stimulating addition to that 
which is already known concerning science and art, Europe and 
England, by the natives of Hindostan. What strides may not this 
work originate in the civilization of the East, and more immediately 
in the maritime superiority of the port of Bombay! May not these 
two Parsee naval architects be the Peters the Great of India in 
ship carpentry, and hereafter regarded as founders of a power in 
the regions of the East that will cope successfully and single-handed 
with the Northern Autocrat’s now gigantic strength at sea ? 

Three remarks more we make, after which we shall no longer 
withhold from our readers a variety of extracts from the Journal 
itself, which contains many things that will command respect and 
afford sterling entertainment. Tirst, the direction of the minds of 
these strangers, their previous acquirements, and the curiosity which 
they excite are of a different and far more gratifying kind than 
what the Persian Princes by their residence in this country or the 
narrative of what they saw and thought, produced. Not only are 
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the naval architects really superior men to the offshoots or descend- 
ants of royalty to whom we refer, but their objects were of a far 
nobler order, far fuller of promise, than those which any pauper or 
refugee prince can be supposed to contemplate. Secondly, although 
our Lowjees are manifestly persons of great natural shrewdness and 
well versed in the ways of their world, they frequently show how 
liable the most accomplished and liberal-minded travellers are to 
draw wrong conclusions from what they see or hear, and how 
apt a stranger is to frame a strong and general opinion from par- 
tial premises. Thirdly, it will strike every reader of our extracts 
that these Parsees must have made wonderful progress in our lan- 
guage, during their stay in England, before they set about writing 
this book ; and although there be many Orientalisms in the work, 
more frequently too in the manner of thought than in the expression, 
considering the practical turn of the writers’ minds and pursuits, yet 
we cannot avoid thinking, from the frequently idiomatic style, as 
well as on account of the kind of remarks volunteered, that some 
person or persons have supplied them either with whole paragraphs 
every now and then, or on revising their manuscripts and notes, have 
interpolated liberally. Still, we do not think that any such assist- 
ance can have materially altered the character of the work, at least 
as concerns the natives of India; for we do not believe that either 
of the strangers would allow a passage to go to the press in which 
they thought they were not bound to acquiesce, or that they would 
not when exercising the vigilance of intelligent and sincere men, 
endeavour to satisfy themselves relative to the accuracy of any state- 
ment. 

It was on the 27th of August, 1838, that the Parsee ship-build- 
ers, with some retinue, arrived at Gravesend ; and they are so par- 
ticular as to mention the very hour of this notable occurrence in 
their history. For most notable, as is testified in innumerable parts 
of the volume, did they consider the epoch when they first set foot 
upon British soil, and found themselves within the din of traffic of 
the mighty metropolis. Hear how these men, who must have been 
familiar with many splendid sights in the East, and also with the 
— of trade, express themselves with regard to the port of Lon- 

on :— 


“ Here we were greatly surprised to see the amazing number of ships 
going out and pouring into the Thames, and steamers every now and then 
running backwards and forwards : we cannot convey to our countrymen any 
idea of this immense number of vessels, and the beauty of the sight. You 
will see colliers, timber-ships, merchantmen, steamers, and many other 
crafts, from all parts of the world, hastening as it were to seek refuge in a 
river which is but a stream compared to the Ganges and the Indus, or the 
still larger rivers of America. We thought it a great wonder that such a 
small and insignificant a speck as England appears on the map of the world, 
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can thus attract so many nations of the world towards her; and we asked 
ourselves, why should not those mighty rivers and countries, which have 
naturally much better accommodations for commerce than England, be not 
frequented as much? But a moment’s reflection satisfied us on this point: 
the answer presented itself; and we will tell our countrymen, that it is the 
persevering habits of the English, it is the labour and skill of that people, 
that is the cause of such attraction. They are never satisfied with any one 
thing unless it is brought to perfection, it does not matter at what sacrifice. 
They are ever ready to receive improvements; and thus they have attained 
that celebrity in their manufactures, that countries which grow materials 
bring them here to be converted into useful things, which are distributed 
all over the world; and while other countries were satisfied with what they 
had, England was eager to augment her resources. And how has she ef- 
fected this? what has been the principal means of her doing it? Why, by 
knowledge or science put in practice, because knowledge is power, and it 
is by the power of knowledge alone, and not by the power of arms, that she 


has so many means of attracting the world to her, and extending the spread 
of her manufactures.” 


They remark that the river Thames, however small it may be 
compared with the rivers of Asia or America, is the largest in 
England; and then go on to narrate as follows :— 


‘When we came within about five miles of London, we were surprised 
at the amazing number of vessels, from the humble barge to the more beau- 
tiful ships and steamers of all descriptions. The colliers were the most 
numerous; and vessels were anchored close to each other, and the river 
seemed to be almost covered with vessels ; and the masts and yards give it 
the appearance of a forest at a distance. Indeed, there were to be found 
ships from all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; and a great 
number of steamers ply about in all directions, filled with passengers. 


None of our countrymen can form an idea of this noble river and the ship- 
ping on it.” 


They admit that the report, which was familiar to them, of 
London being the metropolis of the commercial world, was borne 


out by what they beheld in the river. But other wonders, in rapid 
succession awaited them :— 


‘‘{t was nearly dusk when we arrived at London Bridge: notwithstand- 
ing which, an immense number of persons flocked round us to view our cos- 
tume ; for, in addition to our two selves, we were accompanied by a friend, 
and also by two of our domestics, and five individuals in the Parsee cos- 
tume, collected quite a mob, through which it was difficult to pass to our 
carriage; we think quite a thousand persons were congregated together. 
We proceeded through the city of London to the Portland Hotel, where ar- 
rangements for our reception had been previously made. And from the 
immense number of people and vehicles of every description that we saw 
hurrying along, apparently in great haste, and from the increasing noise, we 
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were apprehensive that some public commotion had taken place, or that 
there was some grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards which they were 
thus hastening. But yet it appeared so odd that there was as much haste 
and desire to get forward in those who moved eastward as well as in those 
who were progressing westward. Every street down which we looked ap- 
peared to be pouring out countless multitudes to swell the throng. And 
we were lost in conjecture as to what this bustle could possibly mean. But 
when we were afterwards informed that this constant tide of human beings 
was to be witnessed every day for twelve or fourteen hours, we were indeed 
lost in amazement at the myriads that must exist in London to furnish out 


of doors such an exhibition of people.” 


This is truth, sobriety, and sense, compared with the ecstacies 
and bedizenment of the Persian Princes, when they described their 
first impressions on visiting our shores. 

Sir Charles Forbes soon after their arrival conveyed the ship- 
builders to the Zoological Gardens in the Park, when the equipages 
and the liveries which they beheld were astonishing ; and many of 
the women “ appeared to us most beautiful.” ‘‘ We saw more of 
female beauty in a few hours than we had ever beheld in all our 
lives.” But we like the Journalists never better than when they 
are upon matters of plain and practical fact, their reflections and 
interpretations in these instances being often racy and graphic, as 
well as original and sound. Take them upon the omnibuses and 


the men that daily hurry to the vicinity of the Bank :— 


‘‘ At about a quarter before nine you will see all the omnibuses approach- 
ing the neighbourhood of the Bank with sober-looking, business-like per- 
sons, who are principally clerks in the Bank of England, the numerous pri- 
vate banking-houses, or some of the thousand mercantile firms in that 
vicinity. At first sight it appears extravagant that you should daily see the 
same persons, at the same hour, alight from the same vehicle, and you 
think it a lavish daily expenditure ; but most of them are married men with 
large families, who reside in a neighbourhood where they can have a com- 
modious house in an airy situation at a moderate rent, which enables them 
to add the six shillings per week which they pay for riding to the article of 
rent, and even then they can get a house at nearly half what they would 
pay for one in a confined situation nearer to their business. At about ten, 
or half-past, you see men a little gayer in their attire, a great deal stiffer 
in their manners, and seem to think themselves very great men; these are 
the upper clerks and cashiers of banking-houses. About this time, too, you 
will see smirking, priggish-looking men arriving in great numbers, many of 
them, if not Jews, looking to have a cross of the Israelite in their blood: 
should you happen to be in the same omnibus with them, you can immedi- 
ately detect them; should an intimate friend get into the omnibus, they will 
play some quict practical joke upon him as he passes, either by putting out 
their feet to cause him to stumble, pulling his coat tail, or some boyish 
freak to get their hands in for their childish play, when they get to kicking 
each other's hats to pieces in their room for business. Some of these are 
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members of the Stock Exchange, where money operations are transacted. 
The next lot consists of the principals of firms, who ride up in the omnibus 
to their house of business in the morning, and their wives and daughters 
come about two or three in the afternoon, in their own carriages, to fetch 
them for a drive in their way home. Most of these persons are daily taken 
up at their own doors; and at the several hours of three, four, five, and six, 
may be seen progressing to the side of the Bank to re-enter their vehicles, 
upon their return to spend a pleasant evening in the bosom of their families. 
Very few ladies are to be met with in omnibuses; they do occasionally ride 
in them, but only in or out of town. ‘To travellers in quest of orders, visi- 
tors to London who wish to see all they can as soon as time will admit, and 
at as cheap a rate as possible, omnibuses are of very great advantage. We 
were also much surprised to see standing in the middle of the principal 
streets a very great number of carriages drawn by two, and smaller ones by 


a single horse, all of which are for hire ; and for very small sums you can 
go to any distance you please.”’ 


We presume that the Parsees never read Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
Discourses, and are no way acquainted with the slang or cant of 
criticism in regard to the imitative arts. But still they express 
themselves distinctly about art, giving reasons, and these too not 
unfrequently deserving of notice. Windsor afforded them occasion 


to pass opinions of the sort to which we allude. Jor example they 
say,— 


“‘ About the year 1831, a very large equestrian statue of the king on 
horseback (George the Third) has been erected on the highest part of 
this hill; it is at the end of the long road from the Castle, and is to be 
clearly seen all the way ; it is placed upon stone work like a huge rock, of 
twenty-four feet high, and the horse and man are twenty-six feet high, thus 
being fifty feet above the road. We are told by those who knew George 
the Third, that it is very much like him; he is not, however, dressed as 
an Englishman, and we as foreigners, should have taken him for some Ro- 
man figure, similar to those in the British Museum. We understand, the 
sculptor, Mr. Westmacott, thought it would make a better figure than if in 
the uniform, cocked hat, and large boots, which George the Third wore. It 
may look better, perhaps, to the eye ; but the grand object, of handing down 


the name and memory, the likeness, and the costume of the age in which he 
lived, is thus quite lost.” 


But we must not leave Windsor without some notice of its living 
pride of figures, and hearing of the manner in which curiosity and 


politeness were reciprocated, to the modest delight of the stran- 
gers :— 


‘‘In a very few minutes we saw her Majesty come on the Terrace; and 
everybody ranged themselves on both sides of the road, to pay their re- 
spects and have a peep at their youthful Sovereign. She was plainly dress- 
ed; and we had the honour and gratification of secing her, 
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“ She passed by close where we stood; and had in attendance upon her 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Falkland; there were many others who were 
not pointed out to us. We were of course steadfastly and earnestly gazing 
upon the interesting face of that young lady, who holds so high and impor- 
tant a post as the Queen of Great Britain; and we were asking ourselves, 
whether she would not in all probability have been happier, had her lot been 
to have passed through life as Princess Victoria, without being called upon 
to fill the high responsible position she now does! When, attracted by see- 
ing us in our costume, she turned her head and looked upon us, we made 
our salaams, (an Indian bow): but we received an answer in that look—an 
answer to what had been passing in our minds. 

‘‘ We saw in an instant that she was fitted by nature for, and intended to 
be a Queen; we could perceive a native nobility and expression about her, 
which induced us to believe that she could, although meek and amiable, be 
firm and decisive ; andthat whether Whigs or Tories were the Ministers of 
the day, she would still be the Queen, and have her own will, and judge for 
herself. * * 

‘ Shortly after she had passed us, one of the attendants came to inquire 
who we were, and what country we came from ; which we informed him ; 
but he returned again, to say her Majesty was pleased to know our names ; 
and as we knew the difficulty an Englishman has to pronounce our names, 
we gave our cards to him; which he handed to Lord Melbourne, and no 
doubt-were read to her Majesty, who did us the honour, upon reaching the 
end of the Terrace, again to look upon us, and what to her was the novelty 
—our costume. 

“We felt highly honoured in being thus noticed by our gracious Sove- 
reign—the greatest in the world; and we were highly delighted with the 
loyalty which the English people present evinced towards her Majesty; as 
we observed every individual that was on the Terrace take off their hats 
and pay proper respect and homage to her.” 


Relative to every object or subject upon which our Bombay 
friends fancied their countrymen could experience curiosity, or the 
description of which they thought would stimulate exertion in India, 
improve education, invite imitation, or convey entertainment, they 
write with anxious minuteness. The British Museum and the 
theatres, of course, are not omitted. We quote some strictures 
anent the latter :— 


“Upon the stage we saw a great many females dressed exactly alike, all 
very handsome, dancing and performing difficult evolutions, standing upon 
one leg, and whirling rapidly round, with the other stretched straight out. 
It was the last evening upon which Taglioni, the favourite French dancer, 
was to dance in England, and an English friend who accompanied us very 
frequently, asked us how we liked her dancing. He, for his part, was very 
much delighted with it, but to usit appeared of very little interest ; and we 
were very much surprised to hear that for every night she appeared upon 
the stage she had been paid one hundred and fifty guineas!!! Only think, 
—one hundred and fifty guineas every night to be paid in England to stand 
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for along time like a goose upon one leg, then to throw one leg straight out, 
twirl round three or four times with the leg thus extended, to curtsey solow 
as to nearly seat herself upon the ground, to spring occasionally from one side 
of the stage to another; all of which jumping about did not, on her part, 
occupy an hour; and to get more money for that hour every evening, than 
six weavers in Spitalfields, (who produce beautiful silk for dresses) could 
earn all of them, working fourteen hours every day, in twelve months! It 
does appear so absurd that a dancing woman should thus take out of En- 
glish pockets every night, for an hour’s jumping, more than would keep six 
weavers of silk, their wives and families, for a whole year. Had we not 
seen instances that convinced us the English were clever people, we should 
have thought them very foolish indeed thus to pay a dancing puppet.” 


With regard to the /adies who frequent the saloons of the theatres 
the ship-builders remark very justly; thinking the thing “ very 
discreditable to be allowed.” Our next extract contains a correct 
enough statement respecting the vulgarities and the blackguards 
who frequent the cheaper parts of the minors; but we must not per- 
mit our country readers to trust to the soundness of the general 
inference. Neither relative to the exorbitant sums paid to Opera 
dancers can we allow that the Journalists have philosophised deeply 
upon the modes in which wealth, idleness, and a high degree of 
artificial taste or the tyranny of fashion will operate among the 
English. The Parsees regarded us chiefly as a nation of engineers, 
shopkeepers, and money-makers. But they forgot the follies and 
the fashions inseparable from wealth. But to our extract :— 


“In concluding our description of the theatres of London, we have to re- 
commend to our countrymen, should any of them on their visit to England 
desire to see the theatres in London, always to go to the boxes, which are 
frequented by a respectable class of people, and there they will receive much 
civility and attention; but never, for the sake of economy, go either to the 
pit or gallery of any of them (except the Italian Opera), because these 
places are always resorted to by the humbler classes, as well as by rogues, 
thieves, and pickpockets, and, should a stranger happen to be there, he is 
often teased and insulted with gross and abusive language by these fellows ; 
besides, he could not see much ofthe performances. We state this from the 
treatment we once experienced at Astley’s Amphitheatre, but, on our dis- 
covering the error, we immediately left the place. We therefore advise our 
readers, always to pay a little more and go to the boxes, rather than be in 
company with a set of fellows who derive pleasure at the expense of your 
comfort. And here we would inform our countrymen that the majority of 
the lower orders in England are very rude in their manners towards 
strangers, whom they do not like to see in their own country.” 


But, as we have already intimated, we like these Bombay ship- 
wrights better and better, the nearer they approach what lies within 
their own branch of study and pursuit ‘The Adelaide and Poly- 
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technic Galleries enraptured them, and England looked glorious in 
these mirrors and miniature worlds of science and art. ‘They say— 


‘Tf we had seen nothing else in England besides the Adelaide Gallery 
and the Polytechnic Institution, we should have thought ourselves amply 
repaid for our voyage from India to England. There can be nothing con- 
ceived more interesting to persons like ourselves, who, having from an early 
age been taught to believe that next to our duty of thankfulness and praise 
to our God and Creator, that it is the duty of every man to do all that he 
can to make all mankind happy; we were early instructed that the man 
who devoted his energies to the works of science and of art deserved well of 
his fellow-men. To us, then, brought up in India for scientific pursuits, 
and longing ardently to acquire practical information connected with modern 
improvements, more particularly with naval architecture, steam-engines, 
steam-boats, and steam navigation, these two galleries of practical science 
seemed to us to embrace al] that we had come over to England to make our- 
selves acquainted with, and it was with gratitude to the original projectors 
of these institutions that we gazed upon the soul-exciting scene before us ; 
we thought of the enchantments as related in the ‘ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments,’ and they faded away into nothingness compared with what we 
then saw. Here within this limited space were miniature steam ships, with 
every possible variety of improved machinery, gliding upon the water ; here 
were exhibited all and every description of paddle-wheels for propelling 
them through the water. There was a ship upon the stays ready to be 
launched upon the removal of the dog shores; here was every possible variety 
of lock gates for entrances to wet docks, calculated to open with facility and 
to resist the pressure of a great weight of water when the ship was in dock ; 
here you could learn how safely to descend into the sea with different contri- 
vances; and here you were taught how you might best ascend into the air 
in a balloon. Here the scientific man for hours and days may acquire valu- 
able information, and here the man in quest of pleasure and amusement may, 
day after day, gaze upon pleasing inventions and beautiful models of a light 
nature to please the eye whilst his ear would be charmed with good music.” 


The panegyric waxeth warmer; coal and iron evoking their 
utmost enthusiasm and praise :— 


‘*It is most extraordinary to see the multiplicity of purposes to which 
iron is now applied ; steam-boats and indeed steam-ships are built now of 
iron. Mr. Waghorn has carriages on the desert on the overland route to 
India composed entirely of iron, lighter than they could be made of any 
other material, and possessing the advantage that hot weather will not cause 
them to shrink. Iron cables we have all seen, and the strong prejudice that 
existed against them of their want of elasticity is dying away ; for, singular as 
it may appear, iron cables have, in use, really more elasticity than hempen 
ones; for a ship always rides with her hempen cable in a state of tension, 
(that is, drawn out in a line from the anchor to the ship’s bow,) but on the 
contrary, from its weight the iron cable always hangs slack, (bellying, as 
sailors term it,) and the fact is, when the ship heaves, the giving up of this 
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bellying of the cable, yields greater relief than the elasticity of a hempen 
cable can possibly do. We have chain used for standing rigging and for 
securing the bowsprit ; we see it used most extensivety for knees of ships ; 
we use it in ships for hawse-holes, and for facings to bit-heads ; it has been 
used for boats ; it is used by thousands of tons for railroads. Within doors 
in England every domestic article may be met with in cast-iron ; it is used 
for staircases, for mantel-pieces, and for cooking kettles ; and in the church- 
yard itis used for monuments instead of tombstones ; on the high-road it is 
extensively used to supersede milestones ; and we hear that it is used even 
for coffins.” 


They exclaim, ‘‘ How much does England owe to her inexhausti- 
ble mines of coal and of iron!” and thus continue :— 


** Tt is to them she is indebted for all her riches, gold and silver mines are 
not to be compared to those of coal and of iron, gold and silver would em- 
ploy but few persons and enrich but very few, but coals and iron in their 
processes afford employment to countless thousands, they are the parents 
of the steam-engine ; no country, destitute of coal and iron, can compete 
with England in steam machinery,—it would be an endless subject to treat 
upon. Coals and iron are the parents of the power-loom, of the spinning- 
jenny, of all the machinery in England. Oh! happy England, possessing 
within yourself this source of employment, of manufacture, and of wealth ; 
old happy England, you are, and long will be the wonder and envy of the 
world ; you possess materials that enable you to work machinery, that 
allows you to bring cotton from India, thousands of miles, to manufacture 
it into fine muslin, and to send it back to India and to sell it there much 
cheaper than it can be made there, although a few pence per day will there 
keep those employed in manufactures ;—it enables Englishmen in every 
market upon the Continent of Europe to offer cloths, cottons, stockings, 
and silks, at prices so much lower than they can be produced even in those 
places where labour is cheap, that in many parts they prohibit English 
goods, in order that their manufactories may not be closed from inability to 
produce such goods so cheap. What does not coal and iron do? What is 
there in England that cannot be done by steam? Carriages fly upon iron 
railroads heated by coal, wood is sawn by steam, iron is hammered into 
anchors, and rolled into plates, bars, and wire by steam. The very fires 
to get up all these powerful machines are blown up by steam; water is 
pumped up by steam; butter is churned by steam ; books are printed by 
steam ; money is coined by steam ; ships, heedless of wind and tide, navi- 
gate the seas by steam; guns are fired by steam; flour is ground by 
steam; and every article of clothing from head to foot is made by steam.”’ 


We shall not quote anything of what is said about our courts of 
law, our police, our shops, or our literary journals ; but conclude 
with sketches of some of our public men, as well as certain ideas 
concerning features of our legislative assemblies. As to the house 
of “ Incurables ’’ we thus read :— 


‘The House of Lords at the present time as thus composed : three 
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princes of the royal blood (dukes), twenty-one dukes, twenty marquesses, 
one hundred and thirteen earls, twenty viscounts, two hundred and nine 
barons, sixteen peers of Scotland, twenty-eight peers of Ireland; twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops of England, and four archbishops and bishops 
of Ireland ; and how have these peers who form this House of Lords been 
made, and what are they? In the earliest ages persons, who were possessed of 
of much land, kept about their houses a great many persons called retainers, 
who followed them to fight, and upon occasions when the king required a 
number of supporters, he used to summon these land-owners at a particular 
time and place for their assistance and counsel ; and this was the first House 
of Peers. After some time admirals of the navy and commanders of the army 
were made noblemen and sent to the House of Peers, sometimes persons have 
been made noblemen for lending their lives for the king, sometimes if a per- 
son has been very troublesome in the House of Commons and been con- 
stantly asking for information not pleasant to the government to give, he 
has been made a nobleman; if a minister wanted votes upon a particular 
measure which he was anxious to carry, a peerage has been conferred upon 
a person to abstain from voting against the question; and if a man who 
held a little place in the ministry was found to be of no use, and would not 
resign his situation, he was made a nobleman and sent to the House of 
Peers. ‘The lawyer who made himself the active instrument of govern- 
ment and hesitated not to decide always as the ministry wished him, was 
made a nobleman, and sent to the House of Peers; a very great many of 
the House of Lords, were made peers because they were owners of Pocket 
Boroughs and could return several members to the House of Commons.” 


Not less racy is the notice of O’Connell who “is paid ver 
largely for his exertions by an Irish contribution called ‘ Rent,’ to 
remunerate him for having given up his practice as a barrister.” 
But we must hear something more of Dan and the “ much talkee ”’ 


people, as the Chinese would say, of the House of Commons. 
First as to some general matters :— 


“We were admitted into the body of the house somewhere about six 
o'clock on Thursday evening, and there we sat until half-past two on Friday 
morning, about eight hours and a half. Shortly after we entered the House, 
an influential gentleman among the Conservatives told our friend that the 
Ministers would have a majority of six; and about eight o’clock he said 
another Ministerial Member had posted home from Vienna, and that the 
majority of votes would most probably be seven: and, to prove how accu- 
rately he made his calculation, the Ministers had a majority of five; one of 
the persons who was expected to vote with the Ministerialists voted with 
the Opposition, and thus accounted for the variation. The gentleman in 
question is sometimes called the Whipper-in of the Conservatives; that is to 
say, he urges all to vote, knows where every Member is, and if he intends 
to be in the House or not. This must be a troublesome office.” 


Now for the “ agitator ” :— 


‘Spoke upwards of two hours; addressed the House in most energetic 
terms, imploring the Members, for the safety and welfare of England and 
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Ireland, ‘ to do justice to Ireland,’ by placing her on the same footing as 
England in all things. He spoke most feelingly, most forcibly; and with 
his large figure, clear distinct voice, and peculiar Irish pronunciation, he 
attracted much of our attention, particularly when he said very loudly— 
‘ Grant this bill, and you will take away much of my powerful influence. [ 
call upon you to disarm me by doing justice to my country.’ He was very 
many times loudly cheered by the Members who sat on his side of the 
House.” 


They fancied, as they made a conspicuous figure on account of 
their costume, that Dan alluded to them when he said, as he seemed 
to look at them,—‘* Mind what you are doing! the eyes of the 
whole world are upon you.” Sir Robert Peel appeared to them for 
a time exceedingly indignant :— 


** After Mr. O’Connell had finished his speech, Sir Robert Peel (who was 
formerly first Minister of the Crown, and who has been for some time lead- 
ing man of the Tory party) rose, and looking very angrily at Mr. O’Con- 
nell, attacked him for some time for threats that he (Mr. O’Connell) had 
indulged in towards England. He said—‘ He has spoken in a tone totally 
unworthy of the representative of the Irish people ; in a tone and temper 
unworthy of that character, such as 1 never heard. I do not complain of 
the high tone which that honourable and learned gentleman takes ; but I do 
complain of the apparent delight with which he gloated on the past animo- 
sities between the two people.’ Sir Robert also said, ‘I believe you libel 
your country ; you libel your country when you insinuate that they would 
not join us in repulsing the attacks either of France or America.’ In mak- 
ing these observations, he seemed as if he was much angry and could not 
control his feelings. We think a great debater should never lose his tem- 
per; if he does, we think he may sometimes lose sight of his argument. 
After a little more than a quarter of an hour, the violence of Sir Robert 
Peel towards Mr. O’Connell appeared to abate, and he then went into the 
merits of the proposed measure, and calmly stated his views and opinions in 
very fluent language. Mr. O'Connell, after Sir Robert had finished his 
personalities, packed up his papers, made his bow to the Speaker, and left 
him to his two hours’ speech. And we think him a great speaker, but his 
actions were odd, as he kept thrusting one of his hands out between the 
flaps of his coat, and swinging himself round. We should have called him 
an orator but for his losing his temper. Still we should say he reasoned 
well; and his speech appeared to make a great impression upon his side of 
the House. The cheers were loud and often.” 


Lord John— 


‘Then rose; and we were surprised to find that he did not speak 
fluently ; he appeared to have an impediment in his speech; but after a 
little while he shook off his apparent impediment, and he, for nearly two 
hours, spoke principally in explanation of the question before the House. 
His side of the House cheered him quite as loudly as Sir Robert Peel had 
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been cheered. We looked at him: he was a little pale-looking man, with 
a tolerably loud voice, but not harmonious, and his action although energe- 
tic, was not altogether pleasing.” 


Lastly, what thought they of the ‘“talkee’? The Parsees did 
not reflect that the orators knew that the people expected to hear 
and would read what they had to say :— 


‘‘ But after all these people had spoken and argued, to gain converts as it 
were, the result was nearly as it had been foretold at an earlier hour in the 
evening. For upona division the Ministers of the Crown had only a 
majority of five. So that all these long speeches might have been spared ; 
and all the Members of the House, the messengers and the reporters, might, 
for all the good effect the debate had had, all of them been quietly enjoying 
their night’s rest.” 





Art. V.—The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes. By Asnart Grant, 
M.D. London: Murray. 1841. 


Dr. Grant, in the year 1835, left the United States and repaired 
to Persia, under the patronage of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions ; that body having formed a mission 
in the East among the Nestorians in certain provinces, one of the 
stations being in Ooroomiah, which is situated in the north-western 
part of the modern kingdom of Persia, and constituted an important 
province of ancient Media. It was thought by the Board that a 
suitable Missionary Physician would be an efficient member of the 
Society and might procure favour and protection, by affording con- 
vincing proofs of benevolence and disinterestedness. But for more 
than a year the call had gone through the breadth and length of the 
American Union, before a medical gentleman offered his services. 
At last Dr. Grant, “abandoning an increasing and delightful 
practice in Utica, and with Mrs. Grant” presented himself. The 
volume contains first an account of his travels and adventures in the 
new and perilous sphere of bis exertions ; viz. in ancient Assyria, 
Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia; and, secondly, his reasons for 
thinking that the Nestorian Christians are indeed the representa- 
tives and lineal descendants of the Ten Tribes of Israel ; the subject 
being one of surpassing interest. Seldom, indeed, have we had 
evidence of bolder and well-conducted missionary enterprize than 
in the case of our author; seldom of more rapid success, in as far 
as his attempts and purposes went; while the opening which he 
achieved and the promise which he holds out, to missionaries 
among a branch of the primitive church, are especially gladdening. 
The greater part of the volume, the whole containing between 
three and four hundred pages, is devoted to an account of the man- 
ners, customs, ceremonies, traditions, language, physiognomy, &c. 
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of the Nestorians, and such comparisons, reasonings, and proofs, 
together with illustrations drawn from Scripture, as Dr. Grant 
thinks entitle him to pronounce that people to be the “ Lost 
Tribes.” 

Our readers are all aware that a variety of opinions have been 
offered with regard to the identity and discovery of the Ten Tribes ; 
that some have maintained that the American Indians are this 
people; others that they are the Afghans; others that they are 
absorbed in the nations among whom they settled; some suppose 
that they are amalgamated with the Two Tribes, that is, the Jews 
Proper ; and very lately we saw what was the Rev. J. Samuel's 
opinion in his work entitled “The Remnant Found; or, the 
Place of Israel’s Hiding Discovered,” 

We shall not notice the reasons given for upholding or opposing 
any one of these theories or conjectures. We shall not even give 
an abstract of our present author’s facts and conclusions; although 
we warmly recommend his evidences of the heirship to Israel of the 
people of whom he particularly treats to the consideration of our 
readers, not only because the subject is one both curious and of 
deep importance, but because Dr. Grant adduces much that is alto- 
gether new both in the discussion of the difficult question, and pre- 
viously unknown to the civilized world relative to those he calls the 
Independent Tribes of the Nestorians. We believe that very few 
were aware, before the publication of this book, of the existence of 
the Mountain Nestorians; or at least of their numbers, still less of 
their customs and character. Even by the Koords and other races 
who live around the people to whom our author penetrated, they 
are in a great measure a mystery and aterror. ‘These circumstances 
invest the subject with singular interest ; while in themselves the 
Nestorians are peculiar in many respects, exhibiting a strange con- 
dition of religious belief and practice. 

It is to what occupies the first part of Dr. Grant’s volume that 
we shall now confine ourselves ; that is, to his narrative of travels, 
which continued down to about the middle of 1840, at which time 
he embarked for his native country, but from which he is likely 
again to depart with renewed zeal in his missionary labours among 
those he believes to be the remnant of Israel left from Assyria. 
That zeal is still indeed remarkable; for the dangers and toil 
which he has already encountered in the East, the sickness he has 
endured, and the death of his young wife who, with “ her infant 
twin-daughters now repose by her side within the precincts of the 
ancient Nestorian church in the city of Ooroomiah,” might well be 
supposed to have cooled his ardour. On the contrary, however, he 
appears to have waxed mcre and more enthusiastic ; and while his 
trials and bereavements sublimated his views, many things which 
he describes were calculated to stimulate and reward his exertions. 
We must now accompany him in his missionary travels. 
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Having arrived at Tabreez, in Persia, where he met with a cor- 
dial reception from the few English residents in that commercial 
city, the British ambassador having lent all the aid and protection 
within his power in behalf of the missionaries, he, after resting a 
few days, proceeded to Ooroomiah, where the American Board have 
established a Station, as has already been notified. The Nesto- 
rians in particular have welcomed the adventurers ; the bishops and 

riests sitting at the tables of the missionaries, joining in worship 
with them, gladly receiving instruction, and there being much to 
raise Christian hope, although the people are “ sunk into the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition.” Still the Americans have been 
permitted to prosecute their labours ‘ without a breath of opposi- 
tion” from the ecclesiastics or their flocks; Dr. Grant without an 
over-sanguine feeling, stating that there are ‘‘ some who now appear 
to lead exemplary lives.” Twelve or fourteen free-schools have 
been opened in the province; in the city a seminary and girls’ 
boarding-school have been established on the Mission premises ; 
considerable portions of the Scriptures have been translated into 
the vernacular of the Nestorians. The churches are at the service 
of the strangers for Sabbath schools and for preaching; and among 
the accessions from America, besides clergymen and their wives, a 
printer has been sent out, with a press of such a construction as to 
admit of transportation on horseback from the shores of the Black 
Sea. 

With regard to the province of Ooroomiah itself, we are told,— 


“Tt is separated by a lofty chain of snowy mountains from Ancient Assy- 
ria or Central Koordistan on the west; while on the east the beautiful lake 
extends about eighty miles in length and thirty in width. The water of 
this lake is so salt that fish cannot live in it: its shores are enlivened by 
numerous water-fowl, of which the beautiful flamingo is most conspicuous, 
and sometimes lines the shore for miles in extent. 

‘A plain of exuberant fertility is enclosed between the mountains and the 
lake, comprising an area of about five hundred square miles, and bearing 
upon its bosom no less than three hundred hamlets and villages. It is 
clothed with luxuriant verdure, fruitful fields, gardens, and vineyards, and 
irrigated by considerable streams of pure water from the adjacent mountains. 
The landscape is one of the most lovely in the East; and the effect is not a 
little heightened by the contrast of such surprising fertility with the stern 
aspect of the surrounding heights, on which not a solitary tree is to be seen ; 
while in the plain, the willows, poplars, and sycamores by the water-courses, 
the peach, apricot, pear, plum, cherry, quince, apple, and vine, impart to 
large sections the appearance of a rich, variegated forest. 

‘Near the centre of this plain stands the ancient city of Ooroomiah, con- 
taining a population of about twenty thousand souls, mostly Mohammedans, 
and enclosed by a fosse and wall of nearly four miles in circuit. At a little 
distance on the east of the city an ancient artificial mound rises to the height 
ofseventy or eighty feet, an? marks the site, as it is said, of the ancient 
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shrine or temple, where in days of yore the renowned Zoroaster kindled his 
sacred fires, and bowed in adoration to the heavenly hosts. 

‘** The climate is naturally very delightful; but owing to local causes a 
poisonous miasma is generated, occasioning fevers and the various diseases 
of malaria, to which the unacclimated stranger is specially exposed; and 
the mission families have suffered much from this cause.”’ 


The main body of the Nestorian Christians were supposed by 
the Missionaries to be located on the west of the central mountains 
of Koordistan, and to consist of independent tribes that have their 
abode in the most difficult fastnesses of these mountains of central 
ancient Assyria. It was deemed of the highest importance to bring 
them under an enlightening influence, before they should become 
alarmed by changes among their brethren of the plain; and our 
author regarded these mountain tribes as the principal field for 
missionary exertions. Soon after the death of his wife and twin- 
daughters, and early in the year 1839, he received instructions to 
proceed into Mesopotamia to these independent tribes ; and how- 
ever difficult and dangerous it was for any stranger to travel 
through the Koordish mountains, on account of the sanguinary and 
thieving character of that people, it was thought that Dr. Grant’s 
professional character and medical achievements, which had become 
proclaimed far and wide, would secure to him a safe passport. 
That professional character had already wherever he went procured 
him ready access to the retirement even of the harem, and the social 
as well as domestic circles of every class of people. Still, the law- 
less and predatory habits of the Koords were sufficiently formidable 
to cause the Doctor deep anxiety, and even to induce his American 
brethren either to counsel him to relinquish the enterprize, or to 
make them refrain from any advice that would urge him to persist 
in its prosecution. The following conversation with one of the 
nomadic Koords and a Nestorian bishop is given to serve as an 
illustration of the character of the mountain robbers :— 


** Myself.—Where do you live ? 

** Koord.—In black tents. Weare Kouchee Koords. 

“© M.—What is your occupation ? 

*“* Bishop.— You need not ask him. I will tell you. They are thieves. 

‘* M.—Is that true, Koord ? 

** K.—Yes, it istrue. Westeal whenever we can. 

** M.—Do you kill people too ? 

“K.—When we meet a man that we wish to rob, if we prove the 
strongest, we kill him ; if he proves the strongest, he kills us. 

‘* M.—But suppose he offers no resistance when you attempt to rob 
him? 

‘* K.—If he have much property, we would kill him to prevent his mak- 
ing us trouble; if he had not much, we would let him go. 

**« B.—Yes, after you had whipped him well. 
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** /.—Suppose you meet a poor man who had nothing but his clothes, 
what would you do? Would you molest him ? | 

‘“‘ K,—If his clothes were good, we would take them and give him poor 
onesin exchange. If not, we would let him pass. 

‘- M.—But this is a bad business in which you are engaged, of robbing 
people. Why do you not follow some other occupation ? 

“* K.—What shall we do? We have no ploughs or fields; and robbing is 
our trade. 

“*‘ M.—The Persians will give you land if you will cultivate it. 

** K.—We do not know how to work. 

** M.—It is very easy to learn. Will you make the trial? 

‘* B.—He does not wish to work. He had rather steal. 

** K.—He speaks the truth. It would be very difficult, and take a long 
time, to get what we want by working for it; but by robbing a village, ‘ 
we can get a great deal of property in a single night. 

‘“*¢ M.—But you are liable to be killed in these affrays. 

“‘K.—Suppose we are killed. We must die some time, and what is the 
difference of dying now or a few days hence? When we rob a village, we 
go in large parties upon houses, surprise the villagers when they are asleep, 
and escape with their property before they are ready to defend themselves. 
If pursued by an army, we strike our tents and flee to our strongholds in 
the mountains. 

“*M.—Why do you not come and rob these villages, as you used to 
do ? 

“* B.—They could not live if driven out of Persia. They fear the Per- 
slans. 

.“ K.—We should have no other place to winter our flocks; so we give 
the Persians some presents, and keep at peace with them. 

** M.—1 wish to visit your tribe. How would they treat me? 

‘“‘ K.— Upon my eyes they would do everything for you. 

“ M.—But you say they are thieves and murderers. Perhaps they would 
rob and kill me. 

‘“* K.—No, no; they wish to have you come, but you are not willing. 
We never rob our friends. Youcome to do good, and no one would hurt you. 

** M.—But many of them do not know me. 

“* K,—They have all heard of you, and would treat you with the great- 
est kindness if you should visit them.” 


Dr. Grant having, after many inquiries, found that there were no 
Nestorians remaining on the western side of the Koordish moun- 
tains,—excepting some who had “ become Papists ” or Chaldeans, 
as those Nestorians are called that have embraced the Roman faith, 
in consequence of the efforts of certain missionaries educated at the 
Propaganda of Rome,—assumed the Oriental robes and turban, 
and entered upon his perilous journey to the independent mountain 
tribes, having previously paid a visit to Constantinople and thence 
towards Persia, from the frontier of which he thought it might be 
practicable for him to reach the people he was so anxious to visit. 
At length he got as far as Mosul, a city containing thirty thousand 
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inhabitants, and after a short stay there, he started towards the 
unexplored mountains of central Koordistan, accompanied by two 
Nestorians of Persia, a Koordish muleteer, and a Turkish cavass 
(police officer) from Mohammed, the vigorous Pasha of Mosul, and 
whose authority he had made to be acknowledged at a great dis- 
tance from his seat of power. In the course of the Doctor’s journey 
towards the Nestorian tribes whom no European had ever attempted 
to visit, excepting Mr. Shultz, who was murdered by the Koords, he 
came upon scenes famous in history, such as the river Tigris, which 
separates Mesopotamia from Assyria, and where Nineveh stood. 
Soon after he found himself among the Yezibees, the reputed worship- 
pers of the devil. Our author became the guest of one of the chiefs, 
whose dwelling, like others in the place, was a rude stone structure, 
with a flat terrace roof. The following particulars have an interest 
in them :— 


** Coarse felt carpets were spread for our seats in the open court, and a 
formal welcome was given us, but it was evidently not a very cordial one. 
My Turkish cavass understood the reason, and at once removed it. Our 
host had mistaken me for a Mohammedan, towards whom the Yezidees 
cherish a settled aversion. As soon as I was introduced to him as a Chris- 
tian, and he had satisfied himself that this was my true character, his whole 
deportment was changed. He at once gave me anew and cordial welcome, 
and set about supplying our wants with new alacrity. He seemed to feel 
that he had exchanged a Moslem foe for a Christian friend, and I became 
quite satisfied of the truth of what I had often heard, that the Yezidees are 
friendly towards the professors of Christianity. 

‘* They are said to cherish a high regard for the Christian religion, of 
which clearly they have some corrupt remains. They practise the right of 
baptism, make the sign of the cross, so emblematical of Christianity in the 
East, put off their shoes and kiss the threshold when they enter a Christian 
church ; and it is said that they often speak of wine as the blood of Christ, 
hold the cup with both hands, after the sacramental manner of the East, 
when drinking it, and, if a drop chance to fall on the ground, they gather it 
up with religious care. 

They believe in one supreme God, and, in some sense at least, in Christ 
as a saviour. They have also a remnant of Sabianism, or the religion of the 
ancient fire-worshippers. They bow in adoration before the rising sun, and 
kiss his first rays when they strike on a wall or other object near them; 
and they will not blow out a candle with their breath, or spit in the fire, 
lest they should defile that sacred element. 

** Circumcision and the passover, or sacrificial festival allied to the pass- 
over in time and circumstance, seem also to identify them with the Jews; 
and altogether they certainly present a most singular chapter in the history 
of man, 

‘‘ Their system of faith has points of strong resemblance to the ancient 
Manichean heresy ; and it is probable that they are a remnant of that here- 
tical sect. This idea derives support from the fact, that they seem to have 
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originated in the region where Manes first laboured and propagated his 
tenets with the greatest success; and from the coincidence of the name of 
their reputed founder or most revered teacher, Adde, with an active dis- 
ciple of Manes of the same name and place of abode. If Adde of the Yezi- 
dees and of the Manicheans was one and the same, the circumstance at once 
reconciles their remains of Christian forms and sentiments, with the testi- 
mony of the Syrian and Nestorian Christians around them, to their Christian 
origin, and throws important light upon the early history of this remark- 
able people. Their Christian attachments, if not their origin, should at least 
plead strongly to enlist the sympathies of Christians in their behalf, while it 
holds out cheering encouragement for us to labour for their good. 

‘‘ That they are really the worshippers of the devil can only be true, if at 
all, in a modified sense, though it is true that they pay him so much defe- 
rence as to refuse to speak of him direspectfully (perhaps for fear of his ven- 
geance ;) and, instead of pronouncing his name, they call him the ‘lord of 
the evening,’ or ‘ prince of darkness;’ also, Sheikh Maazen, or Exalted 
Chief. Some of them say that Satan was a fallen angel with whom God 
was angry ; but he will at some future day be restored to favour, and there 
is no reason why they should treat him with disrespect. It may be found 
that their notions of the evil being are derived from the Ahriman of the 
ancient Magi, and the secondary or evil deity of the Manicheans, which was 
evidently ingrafted on the Oriental philosophy. Some of the ancient Nesto- 
rian writers speak of them as of Hebrew descent : a question which I shall 
examine more at length in another place in this volume.” 


We must hurry over some incidents of travel, such as sleeping at 
night in the open air. His distribution of medicine and advice 
helped to smoothe his path in one sense, although as he advanced 
among the difficult mountains, he had to sell his horse and mount 
a mule, which was better fitted to traverse such steep and rugged 
paths; but he had sometimes to betake himself to his feet, and let 
the hardy quadruped, with his packages of medicine, follow in the 
best way that could in a moment suggest itself. On approaching 
the borders of the independent Nestorian country, he tells us that— 


** My Koordish cavass from the chief at Akra was still with me; but he 
was very reluctant to proceed, lest he should fall into the hands of some of 
the independent Nestorians, who are represented as a most formidable race 
of people. The most extravagant stories are told of them, and it is said that, 
when any of them come to Amadieh to trade, they are not allowed to 
remain in the town over night, lest they should obtain possession of the 
fortress. They are regarded as almost invincible, and are represented as 
having the power of vanquishing their enemies by some magical spell in 
their looks. On one occasion they came and drove away the flocks of the 
Koords from under the very walls of Amadieh, in return for some aggres- 
sion upon themselves. And when the Ravendoos Koords, after subduing 
all the surrounding region, threatened their country, the Nestorians are said 
to have seized six or seven of the Koords, cut off their heads, and hung 
them over a narrow bridge which led to their district, as a warning to the 
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Koords who might attempt to invade him. ‘That such stories are told an@ 
believed by their Moslem neighbours is sufficient evidence of the terror 
inspired by their name. 

*** To:the borders of their country,’ said the vigorous pascha of Mésul, 
‘ I will be responsible for your safety ; you may put gold upon your head, 
and you will have nothing to fear; but I warn you that I can protect you 
no farther. Those mountain infidels (Christians) acknowledge neither 
pashas nor kings, but from time immemorial every man has been his own 
king!’ To the borders of their country I therefore required the attendance 
of the cavass as a protection against the Koords, and we set out through a 
bold rocky defile: over the’ wild mountains on our north and south-east. 

‘* As we approached the village of Diree, after a toilsome ride of seven 
hours over the rough mountain passes, we were hailed by several of the 
mountain Nostorians from the independent district of Tiyary, who de- 
manded who we were, what we wanted, whither going, &c.; and the de- 
mand was repeated by each successive party we passed, till finally the cry 
seemed to issue from the very rocks over our head, ‘ Who are you? whence 
do you come? what do you want?’ A cry so often repeated in the deep 
Syriac gutturals of their stentorian voices was not a little startling; and 
then their bold bearing, and a certain fierceness of expression, and spirited 
action and intonation of voice, with the scrutinizing inquiry whether we 
were Catholics or bad men whom they might rob (as one inquired of our 
Nestorian guide), bereft my poor cavass of the little courage that had sus- 
tained him thus far; and he manifested so much real alarm that I yielded 
to his earnest request, and dismissed him as soon as we reached the house 
of the bishop, who assured me that his presence was no longer desirable. 

“The people soon satisfied themselves of my character and friendly in- 
tentions, and, finding that I spoke their language, seemed to regard me as one 
of their own people, and gathered around me in the most friendly manner, 
but without that familiar sycophancy so common among the Christian sub- 
jects of Persian and Turkish dominion. The next day they came from all 
directions for medical aid. One man became quite alarmed at being made 
so sick by an emetic; but, when it was over, such was his relief that he 
wanted some more of the same medicine ; and others, instead of asking me 
to prescribe for them, often asked for ‘derman d’mortha,’ or medicine for 
bile. 

“The bishop, who is a most patriarchal personage, with a long white 
beard, was very cordial, and took me into his venerable church, a very 
ancient structure, made by enlarging a natural cave by means of heavy 
stone walls in front of the precipitous rock. It stood far up on the side of 
the mountain, and within it was dark as midnight. 

‘** The attentive old bishop took my hand and guided it to a plain stone 
cross which lay upon the altar, supposing I would manifest my veneration 
or devotional feelings after their own-custom by pressing it to my lips. I 
must confess that there is something affecting in this simple outward ex- 
pression as practised by the Nestorians, who mingle with it none of the 
image worship, or the other corrupt observances of the Roman Catholic 
Church. May it not be that the abuse of such symbols by the votaries of 
the Roman see has carried us Protestants to the other extreme, when we 
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uiterly condemn the simple memento of the cross? The old bishop sleeps 
in his solitary church, so as to be in readiness to attend his devotions before 
daylight in the morning; and he was much gratified by the present of a 
box of loco focos which I gave him to ignite his lamp. A number of bee- 
hives, the property of the Church, were kept here, and the honey from them 
was regarded as peculiarly valuable. It was certainly very fine. Red 
squirrels were skipping among the black walnut-trees; the first of the 
squirrel tribe I had seen in the East.” 


The Doctor was still separated by a high range of mountains from 
the proper country of the independent Nestorians ; and he had been 
strongly advised at Mosul not to venture into that country, until he 
had obtained an escort from the Patriarch, But mature delibera- 
tion, and a consultation with the bishop just now mentioned, 
reassured the Physician, and determined him to avoid delay ; and ac- 
companied by an intelligent young Nestorian, he. went on his 
way cheerfully :— 


** To enable me to secure a footing where, as I was told, I could neither 
ride on my mule nor walk with shoes, so precipitous was the mountain, I 
exchanged my: wide Turkish boots for the bishop's sandals. These were 
wrought with hair-cord in such a manner as to defend the sole of the foot, 
and enable the wearer to secure a foot-hold where he might, without such 
protection, be hurled down the almost perpendicular mountain-sides. 

“Thus equipped in native style, I set offon the 18th, at an early hour in 
the morning ; and, after a toilsome ascent of an hour and a half, I found 
myself at the summit of the mountain, where a scene indescribably grand 
was spread out before me. ‘The country of the independent Nestorians 
opened before my enraptured vision like a vast amphitheatre of wild, pre- 
cipitous mountains, broken with deep, dark-looking defiles and narrow 
glens, into few of which the eye could. penetrate so far as to gain a distinct 
view of the cheerful, smiling villages which have long been the secure 
abodes of the main body of the Nestorian Church. Here was the home of 
a hundred thousand Christians, around whom the arm of Omnipotence had 
reared the adamantine ramparts whose lofty, snow-capped summits seemed 
to blend with the skies in the distant horizon. Here, in their munition of 
rocks, has God preserved, as if for some great end in the economy of his 
grace, a chosen remnant of his ancient Church, secure from the beast and 
the false prophet, safe from the flames of persecution and the clangour of 
war. As I gazed and wondered, I seemed as if standing on Pishgah’s top, 
and I could with a full heart exclaim,— 

*** On the mountain’s top appearing, 
Lo! the sacred herald stands ; 
Welcome news to Zion bearing, 
Zion long in hostile lands ! 
Mourning captive ! 
God himself shall loose thy bands.’ 

**T retired toa sequestered pinnacle of rock, where I could feast my vision 

with the sublime spectacle, and pour out my heartfelt gratitude that I had 
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been brought at length, through many perils, to behold a country from 
which emanated the brightest beams of hope for the long benighted empire 
of Mohammedan delusion, by whose millions of votaries I was surrounded 
on every side. My thoughts went back to the days when the Nestorian 
missionaries were spread abroad throughout the East, and for more than a 
thousand years continued to plant and sustain the standard of the cross 
through the remote and barbarous countries of Central Asia, Tartary, Mon- 
golia, and China; to the time when, tradition and history alike testify, the 
Gospel: standard was reared in these mountains by apostles’ hands ; for it 
was not from Nestorius, but from Thomas, Bartholomew, Thaddeus, and 
others, that this people first received the knowledge of a Saviour, as will be 
scen in the sequel.” 


Besides the ruggedness of the mountains, and the weariness 
which climbing, descending, and pursuing zigzag pathways in their 
turn produced, there was still considerable anxiety with regard to 
the manner in which the wild inhabitants of a populous village near 
at hand, would extend to our missionary. <A breath of suspicion or 
some sudden impulse might actuate a people who had never seen 
the face of a foreigner till then; but, says Dr. Grant, ‘‘ the way 
was prepared before me in a manner so wonderful that [ hardly 
forbear repeating the account, though already made public.”” The 
account thus proceeds :— 


“The only person I had ever seen from this remote tribe was a young 
Nestorian, who came to me about a year before, entirely blind. He said 
he had never expected to see the light of day, till my name had reached his 
country, and he had been told that I could restore his sight. With wonder- 
ful perseverance, he had gone from village to village seeking some one to 
lead him by the hand, till, in the course of five or six weeks, he had reached 
my residence at Ooroomiah, where I removed the cataract from his eyes, 
and he returned to his mountains seeing. Scarcely had I entered the first 
village in his country when this young man, hearing of my approach, came 
with a smiling countenance, bearing in his hand a present of honey, in 
token of his gratitude for the restoration of his sight, and afforded me an 
introduction to the confidence and affections of his people. 

‘“*T] was invited to the residence of the chief man of the village, whose 
house was built, after the common style of the country, of stone laid in mud, 
with a flat terrace roof; having a basement and second story, with two or 
three apartments in each. We were seated upon the floor in ‘a large upper 
room, which serves as the guest-chamber and the family room in summer, 
but it is too open to be comfortable in winter. Food was placed before us 
in a very large wooden bowl, placed upon the skin of a wild goat or 
ibex, which was spread upon the carpet with the hair side down, and served 
as a table and cloth. Bread made of millet, baked in the manner of the 
Virginian ‘ hoecake,’ but not so palatable, was laid round the edge of our 
goatskin table, and a large wooden spoon provided for each one of the 
party, eight or ten in number, to help himself out of the common dish. The 
people here less generally eat with their fingers than do those of Persia. 
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‘© Whenever the goatskin was brought forward, I noticed that it contained 
the fragments of bread left at the previous meals, and was told, on inquiry, 
that this singular custom was observed in obedience to our Saviour’s injunc- 
tion, ‘Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost ;’ and also that they 
might retain the blessing which had been pronounced by a priest upon 
former repasts; because the service being in the ancient language, is only 
intelligible to the clergy, and cannot be properly performed by the laity. 

‘‘The women do not eat with the men, but, instead of receiving what 
they left, as is very common in the East, a separate portion was reserved 
for the females, and, in all respects, they were treated with more considera- 
tion, and regarded more as companions, than in most Asiatic countries. 

“Till evening they were constantly occupied in their various employ- 
ments, within or out of the house, and in many respects remarkably exem- 
plified Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, even in their method of 
spinning (Prov., xxxi. 19), literally holding their distaffs in their hands, 
while they give their long wooden spindle a twirl with the other hand, and 
then lay hold of it to wind up their thread ; for they use no wheel. They 
clothe their household in scarlet or striped cloth, made of wool and resem- 
bling Scotch tartan, of a beautiful and substantial texture. 

‘The women appear to be neat, industrious, and frugal, and they are 
remarkably chaste, without the false affectation of modesty too often seen 
in these countries. Two of the young married women in the house came 
forward in the evening, and, in the presence of their husbands, joined in our 
social visit. Each of them, at my request, gave me a brass ring from her 
wrist to.show to our American ladies, regarding whose customs they made 
many inquiries. Like others of their people, they were the most surprised 
that our ladies should negotiate their own matrimonial engagements, and 
that their fathers should give them in marriage without receiving a dowry 
in payment for their daughters. Their dress is neat and becoming; they 
braid their hair, and wear but few ornaments. Their form is graceful, their 
expression agreeable, and their complexion (except that it is sometimes 
affected by more exposure to the sun and the smoke of their dwellings) as 
fair as that of most Europeans.” 


Speaking of the females in relation to another village, we are 
told that they are social, frugal, active, and virtuous ; and that their 
minds are susceptible of the highest culture. Their children too, 
are bright and active ; but are suffered to grow up without controul. 
Female education is still exceedingly scanty. ‘There have not been 
above two of the sex among the mountain Nestorians of recent 
times who could read, these being the sisters of the Patriarch. But 
the acquirements of those ladies commanded marked respect, which 
Is a promising symptom ; pointing out besides the sort of influence 
which female missionaries would have in elevating this singularly 
interesting people. 

Sabbath scenes and a sacramental occasion are the subject of our 
next extract :— 


‘The church, like all I saw in the mountains, was a very solid stone 
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edifice, with arched roof, and might stand for ages. Others that I saw: 


had stood for more than fourteen centuries, according to their ancient records. 
For the narrow door (which would not admit a man without much stooping) 
the usual explanation was given, ‘ Strait is the gate,’ &c., a truth of which 
they wished to be reminded when entering the sanctuary. The prayers 
and the singing or the chanting of the psalms were all in the ancient Syriac 
language, and quite unintelligible to the common people; but one of the 
priests read a portion of the Gospels, and gave the translation into the vul- 
gar Syriac spoken by the Nestorians; and this constituted the preaching. 
Sometimes the reading is accompanied by some explanations or legendary 
stories, of which they have many. 

‘‘ It was a sacramental occasion; and the bread and wine were conse- 
crated in the sanctuary or ‘ holy place’ of the church, and then brought out 
by a priest and a deacon, while each member of the church went forward in 
rotation, and partook of a small piece of the bread from the hand of the 
priest, who held a napkin to prevent any particles from falling, as he put 
the morsel into the mouth of the communicant ; and then he drank off the 
wine, which was held with great care by the deacon, so that not a drop 
should be spilled. But there was none of that idolatrous adoration of the 
host, so characteristic of the mass of the Romanists and of the other Oriental 
churches. On the contrary, there was almost a scriptural simplicity in the 
observance of this solemn ordinance. 

“‘ The priest who had officiated in the prayers and instruction of the con- 
gregation first partook of the sacred elements, and then invited me to par- 
take.” 


The Doctor remarks that there was painful evidence of a great 
want of spiritful life. Yet he could not but hope that some almost 
smothered sparks of vital piety were still burning upon their altars : 
there was still much in their character and circumstances of deep 
and lively interest. 


‘“‘ There was a great stillness and propriety of deportment in the congre- 
gation, and all retired without noise or confusion. In passing out, each 
person received at the door a very thin /eaf of bread, rolled together, and 
enclosing a morsel of meat. This was the ‘love feast’ of the early Chris- 
tians of the first and second centuries. 

* Several of the people then went to the house of the church steward, 
and partook of a more substantial but plain repast, retiring soon after to 
their houses or calling upon their more immediate friends, The day was 
observed with far more propriety than I have seen among other Christians 
of the East. There was a general stillness throughout the village, such as 
I have noticed in few places in more highly-favoured lands. There was no 
noisy merriment, no attention to secular business; and the social inter- 
course of the people was nothing more than what was practised in the 
ancient Hebrew Church. Formerly they are said to have regarded the 
Christian Sabbath with so much sacredness as to put to death persons for 
travelling on that holy day. 

‘In the evening many of the people again assembled for worship at the 
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church, and morning and evening prayers are offered there through the 
whole week. But, unlike what I have seen anywhere else in the East, 
many of the people say their prayers in their own dwellings, instead of 
going to the church during the week; and a small wooden cross may be 
seen hanging from a post for them to kiss before prayers ; a practice which 
they regard as a simple expression of love to Christ, and faith in his death 
and atonement. The cross, however, is not considered in any sense as an 
object of religious worship.”’ 


Our author frequently notices the distinction indicated in the last 
sentence of this extract, intending a contrast with the conduct and 
belief of the Catholics. But the latter religionists will deny that 
his inferences with regard to them are correct; while we may be 
allowed to question if any ignorant and benighted people will long 
regard the sign and the thing signified on the occasions mentioned 
as entirely distinct. 

The Doctor had wherever he alighted throngs around him in need 
of his professional services ; and it has been a matter of some sur- 
prise to us how in his rough journey he could carry with him a suf- 
ficiency of medicines to answer the demands. 

From incidental glimpses or statements we gather that the inde- 
pendent Nestorians are skilled and ingenious in the arts necessary 
to their existence and freedom. Owing to the abruptness of the 
mountains, most of the soil is prepared for cultivation by forming 
artificial terraces. ‘They make lead from the ore which they find 
in great abundance in their mines. They also manufacture their 
own powder ; and generally each man makes his own hats and 
shoes ; and having few wants they very seldom resort to foreign 
sources. Indeed, a people so much shut out from the busy world 
can have but a very confused and imperfect knowledge of what is 
to be found, or of what is going on, in other countries. An intelli- 
gent host of our author, however, who evinced a strong desire for 
information, had heard of steam-boats and balloons ; and wished to 
know if it was true that the English had ships which could sail 
under water, or which they could render invisible to their enemies, 
as he had heard. 

As a proof that the independent Nestorians confide much in each 
other’s general integrity, he mentions that property is left much 
more exposed than is common in the East. ‘* We have no thieves 
here,” he was told; and he speaks of a high sense of honour that 
prevails amongst them, rendering it a custom for any one who finds 
a lost article to retain it until the owner comes for it, however long 
the interval. But this high sense has sometimes unhappy results, 
one of which occurred some years ago in a family with which our 
author had friendly intercourse, and occasioned the death of two 
promising boys. 
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** One of these boys went out to cut down a valuable tree, in the absence: 
of the parents of both, who were brothers. His cousin forbade him, saying 
the tree belonged to his own father. But the first boy persevered, while 
the other went and brought out his gun, and deliberately shot his cousin 
dead upon the spot. An indelible stain would now rest upon the family of” 
the murdered boy, unless vengeance was satisfied according to immemorial 
usage ; and the bereaved father, who was the legal avenger of blood, could 
accept of nothing but the blood of his brother’s child, and they were both 
buried in one grave before the setting of another sun ! 

** Another instance is said to have occurred at a social party, where, with 
less of formality than is used by some of our ‘ men of honour,’ a person, in 
exchange for some supposed insult, plunged his large dagger, such as ever 
one wears at his side, into the breast of another; upon which the brother 
of the slain, the legal ‘avenger of blood,’ closed the tragical scene by laying 
the murderer dead at his feet. But such cases must be of very uncommon 
occurrence, and they are related as such by the people. The summary 
manner of the punishment no doubt deters from crime, since the criminal: 
has little chance of escaping justice.”’ 


Here is a tradition ,— 


** At a short distance from Lez&n, a precipice is pointed out, where the: 
people say their forefathers, before the Christian era, were in the practice of 
carrying up their aged and helpless parents, and throwing them down the 
mountain, to relieve themselves of the burden of their support. At length 
the following incident put an end to the horrid practice: A young man, 
who was carrying his aged father up the precipitous mountain, became 
exhausted, and put down his burden to rest; when the old man began to 
weep, and said to his son, ‘It is not for myself, but for you that I weep. 
I well remember the time when I carried my father up the same mountain ; 
but I little thought then that my turn would come so soon. I weep, my 
son, to think that you too may soon be dashed down that dreadful precipice, 
as you are about to throw me.’ This speech melted the son’s heart: he 
carried back his venerable father, and maintained him at his own home. 
The story was told to others; it led to reflection, and from that time the 
practice ceased. This may serve as a specimen of the fables of the country, 
if it be no more than a fable.” 


At one village of about one hundred houses, there were said to be 
forty men who could read, and which was regarded a remarkably 
large proportion. Probably, says the Doctor, but a small part of 


them can read intelligibly the ancient Syriac, their only written lan- 
guage. He continues— 


** At Asheetha I became the guest of priest Auraham (Abraham), who is 
reputed the most learned Nestorian now living. He has spent twenty years 
of his life in writing and reading books, and has thus done much to supply 
the waste of, if not to replenish, the Nestorian literature. But even he had 
not an entire Bible; and though the Nestorians have preserved the Scrip- 
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tures in manuscript with great care and purity, so scarce are the copies, that 
[ have not found but a single Nestorian, and that one the patriarch, their 
spiritual head, who possessed an entire Bible ; and even that was in half a 
dozen different volumes. Thus divided, one man has the Gospels, another 
the Epistles, the Psalms, the Pentateuch, or the Prophets. Portions of the 
Scriptures are also contained in their church liturgy or ritual. The book 
of Revelation, and two or three of the shorter epistles, they did not possess 
till furnished with them by our mission ; and these portions of the Bible ap- 
pear not to have reached them when their canon was made up. But they 
readily received them upon the testimony of other Christian nations, and 
the internal evidence of their authenticity. 

‘‘The Nestorians attach the greatest value to the Scriptures, and are 
desirous to have them multiplied among their people in a language which 
all understand ; and when I told priest Auraham of the power of the press 
to multiply books, his keen, expressive eye was lighted up with a new bril- 
liancy, and he manifested a strong desire to see it in operation here. 

‘Seeing me take the catalogue of his small library, he begged me to write 
down his application for the Scriptures he had requested; and others fol- 
lowing his example, said, ‘ Write down my name:’ ‘ Write my name, that 
I may have the Gospels too;’ refering to the four Gospels in the ancient 
Syriac, which is the only portion of the Bible printed in the Nestorian 
character. 

‘This priest may yet prove an efficient aid in our future efforts for the 
improvement of his people. His twenty years’ toil, in copying the few 
works of the Nestorian literature, are beyond all commendation, when we 
think how small was his encouragement, and that he stood almost alone in 
the work. -No wonder that he was deeply animated, or, I might rather 
say, almost electrified at the prospect of seeing a power in operation which 
could do his twenty years’ work in a less number of days, and at a far less 
expense than what he had paid for his paper and parchment. His style of 
writing with the reed was truly beautiful, and the glossy lustre such as can 
scarcely be equalled by type. He was very desirous to see schools esta- 
blished for the education of his people ; and said that great numbers would 
attend, if we would open a school in the village.” 


With regard to missionary efforts amongst these romantic, pasto- 
ral, and patriarchal Nestorians, the Doctor suggests that it may re- 
quire extraordinary devotedness to the cause of Christianity ; for 
that the teacher may have to exchange the conveniences of civilized 
life for the canopy of bushes or canvass, a seat upon the earth, and 
the many privations of a nomadic life; because although permanent 
Stations will be in the larger villages, health and usefulness will de- 
mand occasional removals with the Nestorians ‘‘ to their Zozan, or 
pastures upon the mountain heights, and beside the still waters in 
the higher vallies.” Let us now hear something of the Patriarch. 


‘‘ At half-past twelve I found myself in the presence of the Patriarch of 
the East, the spiritual head of the Nestorian Church, who gave me acor- 
dial welcome, but without that flow of heartless compliment and extravagant 
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expression of pleasure which is so common in the mouth ofa Persian. Tit. 


said that he had been looking for a visit from some of our mission for a very 
long time, till he had begun to think we should never arrive; but now that 
I had taken such a long and difficult journey to see him, he could not doubt 
that we would have given him the pleasure of an interview at an earlier day, 
but for an apprehension of the dangers to which I had alluded as the reason 
of our long delay. ‘And now,’ he added, ‘you are doubly welcome; my 
heart is rejoiced that I see your face; and you will make my house your 
own, and regard me as your elder brother. It is a happy day for us both. 
May your journey be blessed,’ 

‘The patriarch is thirty-eight years of age, above the middle stature, well 
propotioned, with a pleasant, expressive, and rather intelligent countenance; 
while his large flowing robes, his: Koordish turban, and his long grey beard, 
give him a patriarchal and venerable aspect, which is heightened by a uni- 
formly dignified demeanour. Were it not for the youthful fire in his eye, 
and his vigour and activity, I should have thought him nearer fifty than 
thirty-eight. But his friends assured me that the hoariness of his beard and 
locks was that of care, and not of age. His situation is certainly a difficult 
and responsible one, since he is, in an important sense, the temporal as well 
as the spiritual head of his people. To preserve harmony and settle differ- 
ences between the various tribes of his spirited mountaineers, and with the 
Koords by whom they are surrounded, is a labour that would tax the wisdom 
and patience of the greatest statesman ; and I could hardly wonder that the 
hoar-frost of care was prematurely settling upon his locks. It was quite 
evident that the patriarch’s anxiety extended not less to the temporal than 
to the spiritual wants of his flock ; as his first inquiries related particularly 
to their political prospects, the movements in Turkey, the designs of the 
European powers with regard to these countries; and why they did not 
come and break the arm of Mohammedan power, by which many of his 
people had been so long oppressed, and for fear of which the main body 
of them were shut up in their mountain fastnesses. 

** He is pacific in his disposition, and he carries his rifle in the anticipation 
of an encounter with the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or wild boar of their 
mountains, rather than with the expectation of fighting their enemies the 
Koords. But, while the latter never enter the central parts of their country, 
they are sometimes brought into collision with them on their borders, as 
already noticed. Such had recently been the case in Tehoma and Jelu; and 
during my visit at the patriarch’s, he was called upon to decide what should 
be done with two Koords who had been taken by his people from a tribe 
that had some time before put two Nestorians to death. Blood for blood is 
still the law; and custom requires that a tribe be held accountable for the 
conduct of each of its members, Hence it mattered not whether the indi- 
viduals they had taken were guilty of the murder; it was enough that they 
belonged to the same tribe, and by right they should die. The patriarch, 
however, was inclined to mercy, while his people, at the same time must re- 
ceive justice. After due deliberation and investigation of the case, the 
patriarch at length decided that, inasmuch as his people had brought the 
captive Koords into their own houses, they had, in a sense, become their 
guests, and, consequently, their lives must be spared. But they might 
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decept a ransom from the Koords; and thus the matter was finally set- 
tled. 

“During five weeks which I spent at the patriachal mansion, I had an 
opportunity to see Nestorians of the greatest intelligence and influence from 
all parts of their mountain abodes, and to elicit from them such information 
as I had not an opportunity to collect in any other way. I endeavoured by 
every possible means to collect satisfactory statistical and other information, 
to which I shall have occasion to recur in other parts of this work. I alse 
visited some of the villages and places of chief interest in the vicinity.” 


Dr. Grant’s sojourn among the independent Nestorians was 
necessarily but brief; and on departing from a region to which 
he seems to contemplate a-return, or in which, at least, he has been 
the pioneer, we may rely on it, of energetic missionary efforts, he 
resolved, instead of retracing his long and weary route towards Mo- 
sul, to proceed through the country of the Hakary Koords, by way 
of Salmas, to Ooroomiah ; his different routes and journeys being 
made plain by a map which accompanies the letter-press, and which 
presents as rugged a surface as any that we have seen indicated by 
a like miniature picture. The course he thus determined upon taking 
required him to visit the Koordish chief who had put to death the 
unfortunate Shultz; and this circumstance, while it excites the 
interest of the reader, was the occasion of incidents that are very 
striking in detail. We must quote the narrative of these things. 


“Learning that Shultz had fallen a'victim to the jealousy and cupidity 
of the Koords, I took especial care not to awaken these dominant passions of 
a semi-barbarous people. 

‘My scanty scrip contained little more than medicines, and these I hoped, 
in any event, to be able to retain. To provide for the contingency of losing 
my purse, I had secured some small gold coin in the centre of a roll of blis- 
ter salve. I had no other articles which I was unwilling to expose. I 
visited none of their mines on my route; and though passing through a most 
interesting geological region, I procured scarcely a singled specimen, lest 
the ignorant Koords should suppose I had come to spy out their land with 
ulterior designs, as was intimated in the case of Shultz. I was also careful 
to avoid his habit of noting observations in public, and I took the bearings 
of my compass unobserved. 

“With such precautionary measures as these, I made my arrangements 
to proceed on my way. The parting scene was truly Oriental. The patri- 
arch presented me with a pair of scarlet shalwars, the wide trousers of the 
country, trimmed with silk, and one of the ancient manuscripts of his library. 
It was the New Testament, written on parchment seven hundred and forty 
years ago, in the old Estrangelo character. His favourite sister Helena 
furnished us with a store of provisions sufficient for a week, and sent me a 
pair of warm mittens, made by her own hands from the soft goat’s hair of 
the country. 

“Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked upon my head, and ardent 
wishes were expressed that I might return with associates, and commence 
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among these mountains a similar work to that in which we were engaged 
upon the plain. Our last repast was finished, the parting embrace was 
given, and I set off towards the residence of Nooroclah Bey, the famous 
chief of the independant Hakary Koords. He had removed from his castle 
at JQlamerk, the capital, and was now living at the castle of Bash-Kalleh, 
nearly two days’ journey from the residence of the patriarch. 

‘‘ A report that robbers were on the road occasioned some alarm as I pur- 
sued my way along the banks of the Zab. But no robbers made their ap- 
pearance; and I passed on without molestation to the strongly-fortified cas- 
tle of the chief, which was distinctly visible, long before we reached it, from 
the mountain spur on which it rests. 

**Most unexpectedly I found the chief upon a sick-bed. He had taken 
a violent cold about three days before my arrival, which had brought on in- 
flammation and fever. 1 gave him medicine and bled him, and then retired 
to my lodgings in the town, at the foot of the mountain on which the castle 
‘was built. 

‘In the evening the chief sent down word that he was very sick, and he 
desired that I should do something to relieve him immediately. I sent him 
word by his messenger that he must have patience, and wait the effects of the 
medicines I had given him. About midnight the messenger came again, 
saying that the chief was still very ill, and wished to see me. I obeyed the 
call promptly, following the long winding pathway that led up to the castle. 
The sentinels upon the ramparts were sounding the watch-cry in the rough 
tones of their native Koordish. We entered the outer court through wide, 
iron-cased folding doors. A second iron door opened into a long dark alley, 
which conducted to the room where the chief was lying. It was evident 
that he was becoming impatient: and, as I looked upon the swords, pistols, 
guns, spears, and daggers—the ordinary furniture of a Koordish castle— 
which hung around the walls of the room, I could not but think of the fate 
of the unfortunate Shultz, who had fallen, as it is said, by the orders of this 
sanguinary chief. He had the power of life and death in his hands. I 
knew I was entirely at his mercy; but I felt that I was under the guardian 
‘eare of One who had the hearts of kings in his keeping. With a fervent 
aspiration for his guidance and blessing, I told the chief it was apparent that 
‘the means I had used were producing a good effect, though he needed more 
powerful medicine, which, for a time, would make him worse instead of bet- 
ter; that I could administer palliatives; but, if he confided in my judgment, 
he would take the more severe course. He consented, and I gave him an 
emetic, which he promptly swallowed after he had made some of his atten- 
dants taste of the nauseating dose to see if it was good. I remained with 
him during the night, and the next morning he was much relieved. He 
rapidly recovered, and said he owed his life to my care. I became his greatest 
favourite. I must sit by his side, and dip my hand in the same dish with 
himself. I must remain with him, or speedily return and take up my abode 
in his country, where he assured me I should have every-thing as I pleased. 
As I could not remain, I must leave him some of the emetics which had 
effected his cure. 

**The chief had just heard of the case of a Koordish woman from whose 
eyes I removed a cataract while I was at the patriarch’s residence. With a 
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spice of the characteristic passion of her sex, she was curious to know what 
had been the effect of the operation, and, long before the prescribed time, 
she removed the bandage from her eyes. But so strange was the prospect 
that opened before her, that she was frightened, and immediately bound up 
her eyes, resolved thereafter to abide by my instructions. This story was so 
amusing to the chief, that he continued to divert himself by rehearsing it to 
his courtiers, with encomiums upon my professional skill too Oriental to re- 
peat. He is a man of noble bearing, fine open countenance, and appeared 
to be about thirty years of age. He was very affable, and on my departure 
he made me a present of a horse, as an expression of his gratitude for the 
restoration of his health.” 


The Doctor had in view, besides his own personal convenience, 
the securing the confidence and favour of this chief, thinking that it 
would be an important acquisition in connexion with missionary 
prospects among the mountain Nestorians, and perhaps open a safe 
channel of communication between them and the station at Ooroo- 
miah, to which he proceeded, and where he arrived after an absence 
of more than eight months, during six of which he had not occupied 
a chair, and had dispensed with the use of knife and fork. 

We have before only alluded very generally to the second part of 
the Doctor’s volume, and stated that we shall not enter upon it, 
although both the reasoning and the facts there to be found will 
repay a close and anxious perusal. We shall only mention two 
circumstances : the one is, that, according to our author, the tradi- 
tion of the Nestorian Christians is that they are descendants of Is- 
rael ; and secondly, the hatred existing between them and the Jews 
seems to forbid the idea of the fabrication of this tradition. ‘‘ What 
motive,” asks the traveller, ‘‘ could lead them to claim affinity with 
their most implacable enemies ?” 

What if the missionary physician have made the most interest- 
ing discovery with regard to the Ten Tribes! What,—and this is 
still a more important consideration, and is not an improbable cir- 
cumstance,—what if he has been the first herald of pure and com- 
plete Gospel truth in modern times to the independent mountaineers 
whom he describes, and the pioneer of speedy civilisation and rege- 
neration! His ministry in that case will have been a glorious one; 
he will have been the instrument of a mighty achievement, such as 
seldom falls to travellers to perform. 





Art. VI.—Sketches of China. By J. F. Davis, Ese., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 
London: Knight. 1841. 


Mr. Davyts, late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China, and 
the author of a well-known and highly-reputed account of the Celes- 
tials, has in the present publication given what may be considered 
a supplement to his preceding volumes, which mainly referred to 
circumstances that occurred so far back as 1816, when the writer 
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‘formed one of Lord Aniherst’s abortive and unsuccessful embassy, 
But while these “Sketches” belong to what was observed and 
learnt at rather a by-gone period, having been partly taken ‘ during 
an Inland Journey of Four Months, between Peking, Nanking, 
and Canton,”’—there are added ‘‘ Notices and Observations rela- 
tive to the Present War,” which are calculated to meet and satisfy 
to some extent the extraordinary interest at this moment felt with 
regard to the success and progress of the Expedition. Even the 
sketches that refer to the period of Amherst’s embassy have some 
degree of noveKy in them; for Mr. Davis has not only studied the 
Chinese language and literature with great earnestness, and had, 
for an Englishman, an unusual amount of practical knowledge of 
‘the people of the Flowery Empire, but his vigilance and inquiries 
have down to this moment been incessant on the subject; so that 
what is comparatively old in his narrative is interspersed with much 
that is not generally known, and nearly the whole will read as new 
or original matter. Then as to the ‘‘ Notes and Observations,’— 
these are particularly valuable -at this moment, on account of the 
intelligence, the sagacity, and the deep appeciation which the author 
‘displays as a commentator on public events, and as an interpreter 
of character, whether that be of the Chinese government or of the 
Chinese people ; for according to Mr. Davis, there is a wide dis- 
tinction to be observed in judging of, and dealing with, the two. 

From our author’s representations, and those of others who have 
dJately written about China, we are led to conclude that while the 
‘government is deceptive, the people are tolerably honest,—that 
while the former is absurd, the latter are reasonable. 

In the first place the rulers appear to feel that they are weak as 
regards army and navy. Their great effort therefore is to be strong 
in negotiations; which is as much as to say, that they are adepts at 
mystification and evasion; at falsehood and tergiversation, when- 
ever diplomacy is to be conducted with foreigners. But secondly, 
this system of double-dealing with “ barbarians” is regarded by the 
administration as absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
Empire and the integrity of despotism, with all the profits and 
privileges of mandarins and others in office; for it is felt that 
anless the Chinese people be kept constantly and completely under 
a cloud of delusion, there would be disunion and revolt, and a 
‘speedy recognition by the majority, of what is true and just, and of 
what would chiefly contribute to the benefit and honour of the pub- 
lic. Hence the unfailing and studied efforts to represent all 
foreigners as inferiors, or to inveigle them into some act of etiquette 
that will degrade them in the eyes of the natives ; which hardly any 
guardedness can escape, when the exclusivencss, and peculiarities 
of the Chinese are considered, and the consequent ignorance of 
strangers relative to them. 
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Persons with the information, the firmness, and the far-sighted- 
ness which Mr. Davis seems to possess, it appears to us, might have 
avoided many of the errors which have been committed by the 
British with regard to China, not only in the course of the present 
war, but of dealings and negotiations for a series of years; appa- 
rent submissions, acknowledgments taken to be humiliating concese 
sions, and a variety of acts as well as declarations, construed to be 
proofs of weakness, might, we think, been guarded against. Every 
instance of yielding to their pretensions, of course strengthened 
their arrogance and fed their pride; thus increasing our difficulties. 
To go back to Lord Amherst’s mission,—the inscription of “ tri- 
bute-bearer,” which the ambassador allowed to float from the mast 
of his yacht, could only tend to propagate the idea of vassalage ; 
and, in the journey to the capital and court, must have afforded the 
interested Chinese officials, a fine topic for enlargement and tri- 
umph;; till at last the insolence and degrading demands reached 
such a height, that the ambassador could no longer endure them, 
and had to make a hasty return after much fruitless anxiety. But 
our author would have acted in accordance, he tells us, with 
what we read in the following passage :— 


“In proceeding to the court, we should certainly be hurried off as un- 
graciously, at least, as all other foreign embassies ; while, if we returned, it 
would we impossible for the court of Pekin to conceal the occasion of our 
return, viz., our refusal to do homage as vassals and dependents,—and this, 
as far as it went, was a positive advantage. I laid little stress on the appre- 
hension of those who thought that the consequent ill-will of the emperor 
might have a prejudicial effect on our trade at Canton. The trade would 
support itself by its own merits, and by its importance to that province ; 
and I was as much as ever convinced that the mere complacent feeling of 
the court of Peking was of less real importance to the welfare of the trade, 
than the vindication of our national independence in the eyes of the Canton 
government, with which we are immediately concerned.” 


There is reason to believe, from what we read in the present 
volumes, that not a few of the errors into which the immediate nego- 
tiators of British affairs with the Chinese have fallen, are to be 
attributed to the imperfect, the indistinct, or the restricted powers 
given them by the authorities in Downing Street. When the am- 
bassador was with the characteristic wiliness of the Celestials urged 
and tempted to perform the Ko-tow—to acknowledge the Emperor's 
supremacy by knocking his head against the imperial threshold, it 
seems that, not in consequence of the instructions of the King’s 
Ministers, but of the Sovereigns of Leadenhall Street, the indignity 
was resisted. The instructions by the former, says Mr. Davis, 
‘implied that we went simply in search of whatever we could pick 
up, and that the performance of the ceremony was to be regarded» 
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in no other view than as it affected the question of profit or loss,” 
But the Company said, ‘‘ Have most regard to the effect that the 
Embassy is to produce at Canton; complain of the conduct of the 
local authorities of our trade ; and make no concessions in point of 
ceremony or reception, which appear calculated to diminish the 
national respectability of the English at that place.” ‘The fact is, 
that the knowledge and the experience of the Company far sur- 
passed what his Majesty’s ministers possessed; and therefore the 
instructions of the former, whether as concerned our national emi- 
nence or British trade, were worthy of chief reliance. But just to 
afford a specimen of Chinese diplomacy, and also to show how nar- 
rowly Lord Amherst escaped committing himself to such an extent 
as would, in all probability, have only brought grosser demands to 
be insisted on, we shall extract an account of the discussion and the 
decision to which the Ko-tow led :— 


** The conversation with the Mandarins began by some general questions 
from Duke Ho, relative to the number of months that had been spent on 
the voyage, &c.; being willing, perhaps, to remind us how far we had 
come—a very common argument with them when they wish to carry a 
point by persuasion. ‘The subject of the ceremony was then introduced, 
and debated with great temper by the Koongyay, who now could hardly be 
identified with the vociferous and insolent Tartar that only five days ago 
had ‘ vomited forth’ his wrath and pride against us within the town of 
Tangchaw—‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore!’ Still he did not hesitate 
to repeat the superiority of the Chinese Emperor over every other foreign 
sovereign, and the consequent propricty of our compliance. 

** In the intervals of conversation, Duke Ho paid particular attention to 
the ambassador’s son; and calling him to his seat, presented him with 
purses, fans, and other trifles suited to a boy of his age. There was Chinese 
policy in this, absurd as it may seem, and only proved the low estimate 
which the Chinese generally entertain of European intellects and feelings, 
to suppose for a moment that they could be influenced in such a way to 
swerve from any points of policy and duty. Ho Koongyay at length gave a 
hint that, in the event of compliance, we should certainly not be without an 
equivalent advantage in negotiation, and that he would himself stand our 
friend with the emperor ; and it was finally determined to go back, and for 
the last time to deliberate if it were possible to perform the Tartar ceremony 
on these terms. The Chinese, upon this, became all that is most gracious : 
We were ushered to our chairs with an incumbrance of ceremony; while 
the six lads of Mongden accompanied us to even an outer gate, profuse of 
bows, and smiling uncouthly. I awaited with the utmost anxiety the result 
of the impending deliberation. 

‘** Both the ambassador and third commissioner declared their readiness 
to perform the ceremony on the terms proposed by Duke Ho, provided 
that their remaining colleague (Sir George Staunton) concurred in its ex- 
pediency; but they at the same time called on him to deliver his own 
opinion definitively, and stated that they were resolved to abide by it, as the 
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dictate of personal knowledge and local experience. Being thus placed in 
a somewhat difficult ‘and delicate position, the second commissioner thought 
it right to give a tinal corroboration to his sentiments, by referring (with 
the ambassador’s consent) to those among us who had passed some time 
with him at Canton. He found us, I believe, unanimous in the main. For 
my own part, I merely persisted in what I had often expressed to him 
before ; and the short answer which I gave was grounded on such reason- 
ings as have already been stated. 

‘“‘ It was at length decided that Duke Ho should be informed for the last 
time, that the prostration could not be performed by us; and the ambas- 
sador wrote a civil, but firm note, thanking Ho for his polite reception in 
the morning, but declaring that, after mature deliberation, he had come to 
the conclusion of its being impossible to perform any other ceremony than 
the one already proposed, namely, three genuflexions on one knee, and nine 
inclinations of the head.” 


The Chinese authorities were now, although they had managed 
to render the embassy abortive as respected trade or any extensive 
and determinate political relations, placed in embarrassing circum- 
stances; for the people at large, who had been flattered to find the 
British representatives, in their progress to the Celestial court, con- 
ducted as a tribute-bearing party, would on their return learn that 
the “‘ barbarians” were not so tame and self-abased as had been 
supposed; nay, that at last they refused to offer divine homage to 
the Emperor, “firmly repudiating the required ceremony, and would 
go back to their own country independent, haughty, and incensed. 
A thoroughly characteristic stratagem was invented to neutralize or 
entirely surmount the difficulty, so as still to delude the nation. 
The embassy was manceuvred in such a manner that it arrived at 
Peking early in the morning, when by hastily separating Lord 
Amherst from his suite, the attempt was to inveigle him unprepared 
into the imperial presence :— 


“The party then were conducted to an apartment on the other side of the 
court before which the carriage had stopped. Here the whole truth broke 
upon them at once. From the great number of mandarins in their full 
dresses of ceremony, including princes of the blood, wearing their circular 
badges, it became evident that this was the moment of an imperial audience ; 
and that the ambassador and commissioners had been inveigled by the most 
unworthy artifices, and the most indecent haste, to be carried before the 
emperor in their present unprepared state. They were presently informed 
that his majesty had changed the day of audience from to-morrow to this 
day, and that Duke Ho was waiting to conduct them at once into his 
presence.” 


The British ambassador’s discovery of the paltry snare, and his 
dignified resistance to it, were the signals for an indecent order. to 
return;—the inconvenience and fatigue of the embassy being a mo- 
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tive no doubt for the speedy insult; an insult which, while it caused 
the Chinese Emperor some uneasiness after reflecting on it, might: 
since have fully opened England’s eyes to the Celestial system, and 
called for some expressive and permanently felt reproof. 

The failure of Lord Amherst’s embassy was not complete, for it 
is clear from several passages in Mr. Davis’s sketches, that it led to 
valuable results at Canton; while it afforded opportunities, as these 
volumes demonstrate, for acquiring some just and important know- 
ledge of the Chinese government and of the people. See how one 


of the high officials was taught, on the other hand, to judge of 
British character’: — 


** We all of us received this morning some presents from our friend Chang 
Tajin. He sent me a coloured drawing on a roller, and a Chinese snuff bot- 
tle ; and though these were but trifles, I kept them as testimonials of good- 
will. Chang was highly elated at his new promotion (of which we were only 
this day informed) to be Gan-ch-sze, or criminal judge of the province of 
Shantung. This was a very high office, and in tlie present instance said to 
be an introduction to something higher still. Chang had been raised in so 
sudden and marked a manner, that there was some ground for regarding the 
present embassy as the cause of his elevation. 

‘‘ It was probable that as he knew us on our first arrival, and had so much 
intercourse with us since, this Mandarin had been able to form a juster esti- 
mate of our real character than any of the other functionaries; and that 
while Duke Ho and Kwong were sending up reports to Peking of the pro- 
bability of our ultimate consent to perform the ceremony, he might have 
stated that, from his own observation of our character and intentions, there 
seemed little chance of it. Thus truth may for once have met with its re- 
ward, even in China, while Duke Ho and his colleague had been punished 
for misleading the Emperor. Such a supposition derived strength from 
Chang’s late behaviour to us; which since our rejection by the Emperor 
[rather refusal to go to him] had been more friendly and civil than before ; 


and he often spoke of his admiration of the blunt integrity and straight- 
furwardness of the English character.” 


Having listened to our author for some time with regard to 
receptions and discussions connected with Chinese etiquette, we 
quote one other passage that conveys a few further ideas concern- 
ing the stiffness and restraints imposed by imperial rule; and also 
notices of certain rather extreme relaxations :— 


‘ The legate paid a long visit to his Excellency, and proved more loqua- 
cious than usual. He entered into a detail of all the restraints imposed by 
his high station upon the Emperor while in public; a detail which proved 
that the autocrat of so many millions was not to be envied. He cannot even 
Jean back on his seat, nor use a fan to cool himself, like all his subjects of 
both sexes ; and is sometimes subjected to these painful demands of cere- 
mony for a whole day. I once obtained from Padre Serra, a Catholic 
priest who had passed many years in the neighbourhood of the palace, a 
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particular account of the daily habits of Keaking, the father of the present 
reigning Emperor (1840.) When the public ceremonies were over, he 
retired to play on instruments and sing with his comedians; thus display- 
ing a curious contrast between his private and his state demeanour. After 
this he sometimes drank to intoxication; and at night proceeded with some 
of his players, masked, to the seraglio. These things excited a remon- 
strance from the faithful minister and censor, Soong Tajin; who was only 
disgraced for his interference.” 


Leaving those parts of these volumes which deal with reminis- 
cences and things collected a good many years ago, but which appear 
to us rife with lessons for the present and the future, let us turn to 
the Expedition which is occupying so much of public attention at 
this moment. According to what we here read, compared with 
other sources of information, we suspect that incaution and igno- 
rance, perhaps negligence and carelessness, on the part of the autho- 
rities at the head of affairs at home, together with the incapacity, 
vacillation, and credulity of those who represent England in China, 
have marked our late warlike proceedings, and also negotiations 
with Mandarins and Commissioners. It seems that a grand mis- 
take was committed in not at once totally demolishing the forts at 
the Bogue, and taking measures to leave them for all time coming 
a heap of ruins; and also in not striking a primary blow at Canton, 
which would have suddenly not only have awed the government 
there, but obliged Lin to refer to Peking; so that by the time the 
expedition had sailed northward and to the vicinity of the capital, 
there would have been a fair excuse for remaining, refusing to 
depart, and carrying out further threatening or chastising opera- 
tions, until a satisfactory and imperial settlement of a treaty was 
solemnly, and with suitable guarantees, accomplished. But what 
did our representatives do,—or what did Chinese humbug per- 
form when the negotiations were again put off, to be conducted at 
Canton? Why, indecision and stupidity seem to have distin- 
guished the one party of diplomatists,—mystification, cajolery, and 
mockery the other ; seeing that, on account of the monsoon, Peking 
and the North would be safe for more than six months; and what in 
the way of casualties might not occur to our armament in that time, 
not to speak of other unforeseen events. But we do not indulge in 
criticism of this sort, but conclude by quoting some of our author’s 
latter pages wherein are to be found views relative to the existing 
and prospective state of our struggle with the Celestials, which 
must be confessed to indicate both experience and political wisdom. 
Here is part of a retrospect :— 


“The year 1840 was destined to present the extraordinary spectacle of a 
British naval and military force on the coast of China, a region so far re- 
moved from Europe that its existence 600 years ago was scarcely known, 
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and the faithful narrative of a long resident and traveller in the country re- 
ceived as a tissue of fables concerning another El] Dorado. Our own inter. 
course with this farthest extreme of the Asiatic continent had scarcely ex- 
ceeded two centuries; but in the course of that time a trade had grown up, 
and become of such importance to our commerce and revenue, that the loss 
of it could not be viewed in any other light than asa national calamity. The 
series of untoward events, which after a course of about five years terminated 
in the British trade being proscribed at Canton, it would be useless to re- 
capitulate in this place, or to debate the question as to whence the disasters 
originated. ‘The commerce being at once lost, a powerful and expensive 
armament was deemed necessary for its recovery, and for the vindication of 
injuries inflicted on the national honour and interests. It will, therefore, be 
more to our purpose to view the progress of events, and to consider what has 
yet been done towards restoring and improving the state of our relations 
with China. The course of rash and unadvised measures, pursued by the 
imperial commissioner at Canton, were clearly grounded on the notion that 
the English were unprovided with any means of redress, superior to those 
with which they had so inadequately opposed the arrogance and oppression 
of his government. The frequent failure of strong measures, adopted on our 
side with insufficient powers, had emboldened the Chinese authorities ; and 
it was plain that the commissioner further proceeded on the presumption 
that, when the English had been excluded from Canton, their place would 
be amply supplied by Americans and others. The commencement of a 
blockade of the coast first opened his eyes to the error of the last calculation ;. 
and it was not until the actual arrival of a powerful force, that he began to 
relax in the confidence with which he viewed all hostile threats and rumours, 
as mere repetitions of those fulminations which repeated impunity had at 
last taught the Chinese to disregard. The imperial commission (now ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Canton) accordingly pursued his course of hostility in an 
uncompromising manner, and to the best of his abilities. It may be a ques- 
tion with some whether he authorised the poisoning of the water and the 
tea; but the more open, though equally fruitless, attempts on the fleet of 
merchantmen with fire-rafts (a favourite method of Chinese warfare), were 
three times repeated by the orders of this implacable enemy of the British 
name. It so happened, that the last attack of fire-rafts occurred on the night 
of the 9th of June, the very day on which the Alligator, being the first ship 
of the approaching expedition, arrived at Macao. That frigate was, in fact, 
guided to the anchorage at Capsingmoon by the light of the burning rafts, and 
her boats were employed in towing them from the fleet. Theattack had been 
concerted with all imaginable secrecy, and scarcely had the signal of danger 
been made, than the fire burst out from nearly twenty rafts, or rather boats, 
chained together two-and-two, so that they might swing athwart our ships 
with the tide, which, as well as the wind, was in their favour. The scene is 
described as very beautiful, heightened as it was by the darkness of the night. 
During their approach to the fleet, a portion of the combustibles exploded 
like regular fireworks. The confusion was considerable among the merchant 
shipping ; most of them slipped their cables in the hurry to move out of 


danger, and as the wind slackened, several cases of collision occurred among 


the numerous vessels adrift at once in a narrow space. No serious injury, 
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however, was sustained, and this cowardly mode of warfare proved utterly 
abortive ; though it could not be followed by the condign punishment which 
attended the more daring*hostility of Admiral Kw4n’s squadron of war-junks 
on a previous occasion. The Chinese authorities at Canton had now done 
their worst, and the arrival at last of the armament, which they had long 
treated as an empty threat, disheartened them, for a time, from. further at- 
tempts at active mischief.” 


Passing over other operations and our author's revision, let us 
hear what are his concluding observations and recommendations :— 


“Meanwhile the Chinese had gained an important advantage, calculated 
to give them elation and confidence, and not unlikely to be abused by them 
to sinister ends, in the capture of about twenty prisoners from the brig Kite, 
which had been sent to survey the mouth of the Yang-tse-Keang, and got 
aground there. Captain Anstruther, an officer of the Madras artillery, had 
likewise fallen into the hands of a concealed party, while he was out sketch- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Tsinghae, and was carried off to Ningpo. The 
Chinese were thus hovering, in a furtive manner, within our own precincts, 
ready to perpetrate by treachery what they dared not attempt to accomplish 
by force. The fate of these several prisoners (with the addition of the cap- 
tive at Canton) could not fail to weigh with some pressure upon the minds 
of the Plenipotentiaries. It was learned, however, that for the present they 
were kindly treated at Ningpo, and offered in exchange for Chusan. What- 
ever may be the nature of the negotiations, the Chinese will consider these 
prisoners as their trump cards, and play them accordingly. The cardinal 
and indispensable points to be gained from the Chinese may be comprised 
under a few heads. First, then, the safe surrender of the said prisoners, 
which, in all probability, will only be obtained by making the bombardment 
of Canton the alternative. Secondly, considering the degradation of Lin as 
a matter of course, some indemnity for the consequences of his acts. Third- 
ly, the restitution of the trade under circumstances of security to persons and 
property, both of them so outraged by the Chinese commissioner. Under 
this head must be comprised some provision for cases of accidental homicide, 
and the difficult subject of the opium trade. Fourthly, the recognition of 
the national character of the British representative, and the disuse of the 
offensive language in which the Canton officers have been accustomed to 
indulge. Without these, any treaty would be a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion, and leave us just where we were before.” 


There are other concessions on the part of the Chinese which 
Mr. Davis would insist on; but which, although not so absolutely 
necessary to the character and existence of our trade with them as 
the foregoing, would yet, he says, be more strenuously denied. 
These are— 


‘‘ Admission to the northern ports for purposes of trade ; the abolition of 
the monopoly of Hong merchants, who can now no longer be opposed by 
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the East India Company; a tariff of regulated duties on exports and im- 
ports; and the residence of an agent of the crown at Peking. The cession 
of an island is the very last point that would ever be yielded by the court of 
Peking, as the capture of one has been that which most annoyed it. The 
temporary occupation of such an island as a means of compulsion is excel- 
lent; but the permanent possession of any Barataria of the kind could not 
be easily proved to be otherwise than an embarrassment, if the power of the ° 
Chinese government can so effectually prevail over its subjects to leave us 
‘ alone in our glory,’ as experience has proved at Chusan. A general feel- 
ing of disappointment and despondency was the result of the adjournment of 
the discussions to Canton, followed by the fruitless expedition to Ningpo in 
behalf of the prisoners. There was nothing peculiarly encouraging even in 
the speech of the 26th of January on opening Parliament ; for if the Chinese 
government could ever have been expected, ‘from its own sense of justice,’ 
to bring these matters to a speedy and amicable settlement, what, it may be 
asked, had twenty ships of war and four steamers to doin China? And 
what have they done beyond the capture of Chusan, to accomplish which a 
tenth part of the force would have amply sufficed? A hope still remains 
that the concentration of a large naval force in the Canton river may lead 
to such stringent measures as shall effectually bring down Chinese arro- 
gance, and put an end to the temporising contrivances and lingering pre- 
texts of that utterly weak, but most cunning and perfidious, government. 
One season of operations on the coast is at an end, and only chance of pre- 
venting the necessity for another seems to lie in placing Canton at the mercy 
of the Bristish squadron. The delay of every month, with the sickness of 
the troops, and the capture of prisoners, is calculated to inspirit the Chinese, 
whom it certainly cannot be estimating too highly if we compare them to 
the Mexicans who opposed the Spaniards in the sixteenth century; yet 
even they took courage to resist, when they found at last that their Euro- 
pean enemies were subject to the casualties of sickness and death. It may 
fairly be doubted if any treaty is likely to be of the least avail to secure our 
trade from future annoyance in the Canton river, should the batteries at 
the Bogue escape demolition. A lesson of that kind could never be dis- 
sembled nor forgotten, and as it is quite clear that no persuasion except 
that of force has the least chance of prevailing, there seems to be no theatre 
for its exercise preferable to the point where the Chinese consider them- 
selves strongest. When everything has been gained that an armed nogo- 
tiation can give, it must all be guaranteed by something more substantial 
than words, or even paper documents. The Chinese pretension to uni- 
versal sovereignty is not altogether unlike the Romish claim of a cognate 
kind in spiritual matters; and as the one dispenses with the observance of 
good faith towards ‘ heretics,’ so the other rejoices in the same convenient 
latitude towards ‘ barbarians.’ It is plain, therefore, that a respectable 
naval force will in future be always required on the Chinese coast; added 
to a well-founded conviction, on the part of the Peking court, that the re- 
newed misconduct of its provincial functionaries will be followed by trouble 
and involvement to itself. Ifa second campaign to the north-eastward (as 
now appears all but inevitable) should be undertaken in the summer of 1841, 
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the cruise of the Conway and Algerine has established the most important 
fact, that the great Keang is navigable forty miles inwards from its mouth, 
and that a clear channel exists for vessels of any size, with a depth of five or 
six fathoms water. Whenever it shall be found necessary or expedient to 
‘ make war’ on the Chinese government, in the sense which that term bears 
everywhere else, nothing can at once so severely distress and perplex it as 
the blockade of the grand canal at Kwa-chow ; but this, to be completely 
effective, must commence before the grain and tribute junks begin their de- 
parture for the northward, in the month of May, or perhaps earlier. When 
it is considered that the food and clothing of Peking, the rice and tea, the 
silk andcotton, proceed almost entirely from the south of the great river, by 
what may really be called the alimentary canal of the empire, it is impossible 
not to acknowledge the importance of this point, so vulnerable to our steam- 
ers and ships of war, and at the same time so vital to the Chinese.” 


Enough has been said and quoted by us to convince our readers 
that Mr. Davis’s present volumes contain many things of which the 
generality of readers are not aware. But besides this, that which 
has been oft repeated or described with regard to China as a coun- 
try, the character of its people, or the system of its government, 
has seldom been so clearly stated or illustrated by such apt and 
expressive examples. Above all, he has brought judgment, expe- 
rience, and enlarged notions to bear upon that which is old, asa 
matter of information, so as to deduce fresh and useful suggestions 
for our future conduct. 





Art. VII.-—Life and Literary Remains of L. E. LZ. By Laman Brian- 
CHARD. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1841. 


Wuite the Life of Letitia Landon has been looked for with 
anxiety naturally experienced by many who have reaped exceeding 
delight from her writings,—which a number of years continued with 
ceaseless flow to charm the reading puolic,—in order to become 
acquainted with the habits and progress of one so gifted, an addi- 
tional curiosity has been excited by the once disparaging reports 
that found some currency concerning her, and which the mystery 
that attached to her premature death served in some measure to 
revive. The melancholy thoughts which her career, her works, and 
her end could not fail to awaken in every rightly-constituted 
mind, must have helped to deepen and rivet expectation, not merely 
on her own account, but asa lesson and an illustration in the world 
of human nature. What an instance of spiritual essence, of intense 
sensibility, of ethereal genius, brought into temporary contact with 
what is earthly, material, and hard! That which has contributed in 
literary circles to the anticipations and longings regarding this 
extraordinary being was, the notion that she herself had contem- 
plated such a memorial, and also that she had confided to Mr. Blan- 
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chard the task of vindicating her character as well as of being her 
and biographer literary executor. 

We must instance it as a proof of her sound judgment, nice fore- 
sight, and also lasting friendship rightly placed, that she selected a 
person for the delicate offices mentioned, so competent and faithful 
as these volumes prove Mr. Blanchard to be. We could hardly 
have expected that an ardent admirer of her genius and productions ; 
that one who would as soon have believed that a stain could attach 
to an angel, as that L. E. L. had been other than grossly slandered 
by the envious and the malignant, could have acquitted himself with 
such candour and impartiality as reign throughout these pages. 
But in squaring his biographical conduct according to these guides, 
he has displayed a profound regard for the memory and virtues of 
the deceased ; and taken the surest way to command respect for 
himself, as well as to finish the beautiful monument she herself 
founded, reared, and so lavishly adorned. 

It is true, that the biographer has on some occasions rather sti- 
mulated curiosity than satisfied it; in part owing to the want of 
sufficient evidence from which to come to a convincing conclusion ; 
but in part also, we think, on account of Mr. Blanchard’s rather 
superficial, although fluent mode of treatment; the sentiments 
being always agreeable, and also commanding by their many sym- 
pathies. Still, it is to be kept in view that the waywardness of 
genius, and the events which occur in the lives of persons of origi- 
nal turns of mind, are likely at times to elude the philosophy of the 
most correct thinker, and to baffle patient investigation. Besides, 
mystery to some considerable extent envelopes, at least, the close of 
the poetess’s career; gloom peculiar surrounds her grave. Perhaps, 
however, bolder speculation and less delicacy towards the living, 
with a firmer expression of the writer’s own excellent feelings, 
would have done more justice to the dead with regard to certain 
passages of her history. ‘These ideas we throw out with some hesi- 
tation, being upon the whole highly pleased with the biographer’s 
principles of liberality ; and not less satisfied with the manner in 
which he has allowed his subject to manifest her charming self by 
well-chosen extracts from her writings, notices of her peculiarities, 
and recollections of particular scenes. 

The first of the two volumes before us contains the Life; the 
second, the Remains,—consisting of posthumous writings, besides 
fugitive pieces, and specimens of, or selections from, her poetry. 
We shall confine ourselves to the biography. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the earlier part of the life 
of Letitia Elizabeth Landon, if birth, education, or accident are 
merely to be regarded. All these were such as happen to thousands 
of females of whom the world never hears. She was of what is 
called a good family, which, going no further back than the com- 
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mencement of the 18th century, appears to have been settled in 
Herefordshire, ‘‘ where they enjoyed some landed property, in the 
possession of which they flourished until about the period of the 
South Sea mania, when one of them, Sir William Landon, Kot., 
concluded a series of enterprises, by which the circumstances of the 
family had been materially advanced, with some less prosperous 
speculations, whose issue involved the total loss of the patrimonial 
estates.” The church seems after this to have been the “ark of 
safety” for the Landons; although the father of L. E. L. went to 
sea in early life, his later career being upon land, where he expe- 
rienced considerable vicissitude. When he married, he took up his 
residence in Hans Place, Chelsea. ‘There Letitia, the eldest of 
three children, was born on the 14th of August, 1802. A brother 
still survives, long her inseparable companion,—the Rev. Whitting- 
ton Henry Landon, M. A. 

But while the birth and up-bringing of L. E. L. were in no 
respect very unusual, not so common-place was the cast of her 
mind, or her literary progress ; her indications of a poetical genius 
being precocious and unmistakable. Her imagination was so power- 
ful and lively that there was no end to her invention and stories, 
and even of lisping in numbers; all which she did with ease and 
without becoming weary. Her memory was extraordinary; her 
quickness not less so; and her emulation and natural appetite for 
mental occupation such, that she could not but make rapid advances. 
Her reading all along from the time that books could engage her, 
appears to have been as devouring as it was desultory. But we 
must look into Mr. Blanchard’s pages for some fuller notices and 
illustrations, traits and anecdotes, than the impressions left by a 
hasty perusal of his volumes have left upon our memory. This is 


what we are told of her first lessons and earliest steps in learning to 
read :— 


** She was taught to read by an invalid and neighbour; who amused 
herself by scattering the letters of the alphabet over the carpet, and making 
her little pupil pick them up as they were named. The principle of rewards 
was adopted solely ; and these rewards, as they were won, were as regularly 
brought to her brother. That living relative, who was her only playmate 
and companion, relates, in a letter from which we write, ‘If she came home 
without a reward, she went up stairs with her nurse, of whom she was par- 
ticularly fond, to be comforted ; but when she brought her reward with her, 
she never failed to display it in the drawing-room, and then share it with 
me. She must,’ he adds, ‘have been very quick at that early age, for she 
seldom came empty-handed ; and I soon began to look for the hour of her 
return, for which I had such very good reasons.’ ” 


oo regard to her capacity for acquiring knowledge we are 
told— 
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‘* When the young student was scarcely seven years old, the family re. 
moved to Trevor Park, East Barnet; where the care of her instruction was 
undertaken by her cousin, Miss Landon ; whose zeal and guidance were re- 
paid with the most constant acknowledgment of her worth. Some passages 
of a letter from this lady, in which she recalls the hours long past that were 
beneficially devoted to the interests of her charge, will happily exhibit the 
spirit of the modest and admiring teacher, while they strikingly exemplify 
the progress and character of the pupil. ‘In very many instances,’ says the 
writer, ‘in endeavouring to teach, I have myself been taught; the extra- 
ordinary memory and genius of the learner soon leaving the humble abilities 
of the teacher far behind. Any experienced person used to instruction would 
have smiled at hearing us. When I asked Letitia any question relating 
either to history, geography, grammar, to Plutarch’s Lives, or to any book 
we had been reading, I was pretty certain her answers would be perfectly 
correct ; still, not exactly recollecting, and unwilling she should find out 
just then that I was less learned than herself, I used thus to question her— 
‘Are you quite certain?’ ‘Oh yes, quite!’ ‘You feel sure you are cor- 
rect?’ ‘ Yes, very sure.’ ‘ Well, then, to be perfectly right, bring the book, 
and let us look over it again.’ I never knew her to be wrong.’ ” 


Still, the rule that ‘whatever she attempted she thoroughly 
mastered,” did not to its utmost extent hold good in her case. There 
were two exceptions: she neither excelled in music, ‘‘ of which she, 
nevertheless, understood the very soul,” nor in penmanship :— 


** Her cousin states that ‘although Letitia’s kind and accomplished friend 
Miss Bissett spared no pains during several years to impart the same bril- 
liant touch and execution she herself possessed, the attempt to make her 
proficient in music was vain. Yet,’ she adds, ‘ music seemed to charm and 
inspire her; for hours she would sit writing upon her slate while any one 
played or sang.’ As for her proficiency in penmanship, her brother graphi- 
cally pictures the fruitless effort. ‘ Learning to write,’ he says, ‘was a 
source of extreme trouble to her. A kind old gentleman who witnessed this 
distress, and who never believed that any fault whatever rested with her, 
undertook to teach her himself. And the copy-book was ruled, and his 
spectacles were rubbed, and his knife prepared to make the best pen pos- 
sible ; but it would not do: a broad nib and a fine nib, a hard pen and a 
soft pen, all failed, for in each case it was still a pen. At last he gave the 
task up in despair: he shook his head mournfully, and said, ‘ No, your dear. 
little fingers are too straight ;’ gave her a forgiving kiss, told her she was ‘a 
dab at pothooks,’ took up his hat, walked out, and never renewed his at- 
tempt.’ ”’ 


Let our readers bear two statements particularly in mind when 
seeking to appreciate her literary character and works. First, when 
she was but a child, and about seven years, she had such a knack 
and delight in giving accounts of the wonderful castles she had built 
in her imagination, that she would occupy an hour or two of the 
evening amusing her parents with them. ‘ When rambling in the 
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garden in fair weather, she had taken with her, as a companion, a 


long stick, which she called her measuring-stick, she was asked, 
‘what that was for?’ her answer would be, ‘ Oh, don’t speak to me; 
I have such a delightful thought in my head!’ And on she would 
go, talking to herself.” At one time she struck a bargain with her 
brother that she would devote one day to his pastimes if he would 
do the like another day to listening to her tales and imaginings. Mr. 
B. remarks, “ There was a little world of happiness within her; 
and even then the genius afterwards developed was constantly strug- 
gling to break forth.” Secondly, we are informed, that “ writing 
verses was to her but a labour of love, if labour in any sense it could 
be called: it was far less irksome to her to compose a poem than to 
sit idle; and as she rarely looked about for choice subjects, but 
seized on those that first occurred to her, so she never waited for 
the ‘ poetic fit,’ the ‘happy moment,’ but sat down to her desk in 
any mood, careless or solemn.” 

Now, from these statements, coupled with the flow and the grate, 
but also the dreaminess and sameness of her compositions, we dis- 
cover how dangerous facility of composition is before the mind is 
properly developed, knowledge matured, habits of deep reflection 
established, and a steady rein kept upon the capacity of improvising. 
Necessarily, the result of such readiness and restless activity as cha- 
racterized the powers and pen of L. E. L., was an amazing quan- 
tity of composition, prose and poetic; any specimen of which no 
doubt might have earned fame for any young lady; but, when the 
pieces grew numberless, would have been more substantial and valu- 
able, if the matter in them had been more concentrated, more largely 
diversified, and altogether more fully premeditated. Let us, how- 
ever, have some facts to go by in judging of her fertility, at a com- 
paratively youthful period of her career. Says Mr. B.— 


“It is not surprizing that she was continually repeating herself in stanzas 
on memory and hope, and love and disappointment; nor is it strange, con- 
sidering the activity, or rather the restlessness, of her imagination, if the 
volumes which, up to this time, we have seen published in her name, formed 
but an inconsiderable portion of what she actually wrote. To the Literar 
Gazette she still continued a frequent contributor of poetical fragments ; 
but her writings were far from being confined to those columns in which 
the initials of the poet were regularly sought. In the lighter departments 
of criticism, she was, week by week, a devoted labourer; and many are the 
authors, young and old, poets, novelists, dramatists, travellers, and reminis- 
cence-mongers, who owe the first generous words of encouragement, or the 
cordial renewal of former welcomes, to her glowing and versatile pen. 
Written generally to suit the occasion merely, it is not thought worth while 
to make reference to these criticisms in detail; but it is due to L. E. L. to 
say, that, were her opinions upon books and authors, whether expressed in 
this or any other publication, impartially extracted, and collected in 
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volumes, there would be seen in them the results of great miscellaneous 
reading, research in more than one foreign language, acuteness and bril- 
liancy of remark,—with, it is true, much hastiness of judgment, many pre- 
judiced and inconclusive views, frequent wildness of assertion,—but without 
one ungenerous or vindictive sentiment, one trace of an unkindly or inter- 
ested feeling. She has often gone far out of her way to recommend to the 
public the productions of rivals who abused her; and assuredly, towards 
those by whom she conceived herself obliged, though in the slightest 
degree, she was ever ready to play the friend where she should have been 
the critic only, and to repay with a column of praise the favour of a kind 
word ; for the smallest service she always remembered and always over- 
rated. But here her sinnings against ‘impartial judgment’ end. Her 
failings as a critic leaned to virtue’s side; and the young writer, with but a 
spark of the poetic fire in his lines, was as sure of a gentle sentence, of 
appreciation and sympathy, as the established favourite was of a grateful 
welcome, and an honouring tribute.”’ 


About Letitia’s fourteenth year her father removed to Brompton, 
when the family became acquainted with Mr. Jerdan, who was a 
near neighbour; and whose opinion of her poetical effusions being 
favourable, they henceforward continued to appear in his journal, 
the Literary Gazette,—her name being ever after constantly before 
the public, in a variety of publications. 

We need not trace the course of her private life with any degree 
of closeness from the period when she became an author: indeed it 
is not for a series of years very distinctly or fully described by her 
biographer. We may remark, however, that after the decease of 
her father, and when her mother was still alive, she appears to have 
boarded with strangers, Hans Place having attractions to her fancy. 
Take a general view of her habits and her happiness, given in the 
year 1840, when she lived with the Misses Lance, and with whom 
she had long been residing :— 


‘In her conduct and manners there had never been the slightest change. 
She pursued her literary tasks with unabated spirit ; and though precluded, 
by her unprotected position, from going into society to the extent of the 
facilities created for her, she was yet enabled so far to extend the circle of 
her friends as to secure, by a short visit here and there, and by literary 
acquaintanceship, a fair share of relief from the monotony of her pursuits. 
Nobody who might happen to see her for a time about this period, enjoying 
the little quiet dance (of which she was fond), or the snug corner of the 
room where the little lively discussion (which she liked still better), was 
going on, could possibly have traced in her one feature of the Sentimentalist 
which popular error reputed her to be. The listener might only hear her 
running on from subject to subject, and lighting up each with a wit never 
ill-natured, and often brilliant—scattering quotations as thick as hail— 
opinions as wild as the winds—defying fair argument to keep pace with her, 
and fairly talking herselfout of breath. He would most probably hear from 
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ner lips many a pointed and sparkling aphorism, the wittiest things of the 
night, let who might be around her—he would be surprised, pleased ; but 
his heroine of song, as painted by anticipation, he would be unable to dis- 
cover. He would see her looking younger than she really was; and, per- 
haps, struck by her animated air, her expressive face, and slight but ele- 
gant figure, his impression would at once find utterance in the exclamation 
which, a year or two afterwards, escaped from the lips of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, on being first presented to her whose romantic fancies had often 
charmed him in the wild mountains,—‘ Hey! but I did na think ye’d been 
sae bonnie!’—staring at the same time with all a poet’s capacity of eye.” 


Mr. Blanchard proceeds to notice a variety of characteristics, after 
remarking that Hogg’s expression of surprise indicated that she 
was far prettier than report allowed her tobe. He says— 


‘‘ Her easy carriage and careless movements would seem to imply an in- 
sensibility to the feminine passion for dress; yet she had a proper sense of 
it, and never disdained the foreign aid of ornament, always provided it was 
simple, quiet, and becoming. Her hair was ‘ darkly-brown,’ very soft and 
beautiful, and always tastefully arranged ; her figure, as before remarked, 
slight, but well-formed and graceful; her feet small, but her hands espe- 
cially so, and faultlessly white and finely shaped; her fingers were fairy 
fingers ; her ears, also, were observably little. Her face, though not regular 
in ‘ every feature,’ became beautiful by expression: every flash of thought, 
every change and colour of feeling, lightened over it as she spoke, when she 
spoke earnestly. The forehead was not high, but broad and full; the eyes 
had no overpowering brilliancy, but their clear intellectual light penetrated 
by its exquisite softness ; her mouth was not less marked by character, and, 
besides the glorious faculty of uttering the pearls and diamonds of fancy and 
wit, knew how to express scorn, or anger, or pride, as well as it knew how 
to smile willingly, or to pour forth those short, quick, ringing laughs, which, 
not excepting even her bon mots and aphorisms, was the most delightful 
things that issued from it. To judge of her powers of conversation, it is 
necessary to consider, not only the qualities already referred to, but her ex- 
traordinary memory, and the stores of information and anecdote which an 
unwearied and diversified course of reading, during many years, had placed 
at hercommand. We have seen nothing of the progress of L. E. L.’s ac- 
quirements since her childish pursuits came to an end, and the family left 
Trevor Park; and, indeed, it would be no easy task to trace her studies in 
regular order, to point out the sources of her extensive and varied knowledge. 
She often exhibited an acquaintance with books which could hardly by ac- 
cident (it would appear) have been thrown in her way; and how she acquired, 
so early in life as she did, an insight into those subjects of foreign love which 
she afterwards displayed a thorough acquaintance with, was little short of 4 
mystery. At the period to which we have now arrived she was well read 
in French, and almost equally well in Italian, literature. She had, in truth, 
been an indefatigable reader; and while triflers in society listened, except- 
ing that her talk would be of moonlight and roses, they were often surprised 
to hear her—unless mirth happened to be her object, and satire or mystifi- 
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cation her choicediscussing the character of a distant age, or the rise of 4 
great nation ; the influence of a mighty genius upon his contemporaries ; the 
value of a creed outworn; or some historical event, a judgment of which 
demanded—what she would not fail to exhibit ifshe spoke at all—an insight 
into the actors, the policy, and the manners of the time to which it related. 
Her studies, in short, put her in possession of great advantages, which her 
excellent memory enabled her to turn readily to account.” 


Persons who knew nothing of her but through her writings, na- 
turally imagined that such a romantic and plaintive genius must be 
allied to a melancholy temperament, instead of a talking, rattling, 
and never idling creature. The time came, however, when there 
was more of sombre thought in reality, more of gloom, and morbid 
feeling. But we are forestalling. 

We have seen something of her infancy and her girlhood as well 
as of the woman,—something also of her education, its modes, the 
growth of her poetical faculty, her habits, &c.; from all which some 
estimate nay be formed of her genius and of her literary qualities. 
But there are still two points in the history of L. E. L. that will be 
eagerly sought after in Mr. Blanchard’s pages, and which he does 
not turn aside from, either from any affected or real over-nicety of 
delicacy. To these we have but as yet vaguely alluded; but will 
now return, with the design of presenting the pith of the biogra- 
ens account: we allude to the calumnious reports concerning Miss 
Landon which obtained at various times, and the still more affect- 
ing mystery of her death. 

The slanderous reports that found currency in 1826, and at some 
other periods, were by Miss Landon’s friends, (for who that knew 
her could be other than real friends and ardent admirers, unless 
when baseness was the party’s character ?) at once set down to the 
envy of disappointed authors, to jealousy, and other most unworthy 
motives. But Mr. Blanchard, although as sincere and warm-hearted 
as the best and truest of all that sorrounded her, does not place his 
complete defiance and exposure of the calumny exactly upon the 
indiscriminate grounds mentioned; but admits that there was un- 
—" on her part, injudiciousness, and blameable indifference. 

e says— 


‘‘ Unfortunately the very unguardedness of her innocence served to arm 
even the feeblest malice with powerful stings ; the openness of her nature 
and the frankness of her manners furnished the silly or the ill-natured with 
abundant materials for gossip. She was always as careless as a child 
of set forms and rules for conduct. She had no thought, no concern about 
the interpretation that was likely to be put upon her words by at least one 
out of a score of listeners ; it was enough for her that she meant no harm, 
and that the friends she most valued knew this: perhaps she found a wilful 
and most dangerous pleasure, sometimes, in making the starers stare yet 
more widely. She defied suspicion. But to induce her to condescend to 
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be on her guard, to put the slightest restraint upon her speech, correspon- 
dence, or actions, simply because self-interest demanded it to save her con- 
duct from misrepresentation, was a task which, so far from any one being 
able to accomplish, few would, without deliberation, venture to attempt ; 
so quick were her feelings, so lofty her woman’s pride, and so keen and all- 
sufficing her consciousness of right. 

* * * * - * 

‘It must be owned that her own injudiciousness still exposed her to 
attacks; and that to persons of an irritable or over-credulous temper she 
might easily become an object of suspicion and aversion, especially to her 
own sex. Her warmth of heart, her exuberance of gratitude even on tri- 
vial occasions of service, her buoyant spirits, her recklessness as to conse- 
quences, and her stubborn indifference to opinion, were still, as before, her 
creat enemies that created enemies; and when writing to authors whom 
she had known and confided in for years, and in whom differences of age 
and the long-worn honours of the married lot might have sufficed to guard 
her from all misapprehension, she was sometimes apt to lay aside the for- 
malities of respect due to middle-aged husbands and the reverence that 
belongs to the father of a numerous family.”’ 


The unconscious, confiding, generous lady might have remained 
ignorant of the vile scandal, had not a female friend, a married per- 
son, written to her, conveying some hints concerning it, and coun- 
selling the injured creature to be more guarded. The answer of 
L. E. L. must be quoted :— 


“ As to the report you named, I know not which is greatest, the absurd- 
ity or the malice. Circumstances have made me very much indebted to 
the gentleman [whose name was coupled with hers] for much kindness. I 
have not had a friend in the world but himself to manage anything of busi- 
ness whether literary or pecuniary. Your own literary pursuits must have 
taught you how little, in them, a young woman can do without assistance. 
Place yourself in my situation. Could you have hunted London for a pub- 
lisher, endured all the alternate hot and cold water thrown on your exer- 
tions ; bargained for what sum they might be pleased to give; and, after 
all, canvassed, examined, nay quarrelled over accounts the most intricate in 
the world? And again, if success had procured money, what was I do with 
it? Though ignorant of business, 1 must know I could not lock it upin a 
box. Then, for literary assistance, my proof-sheets could not go through 
the press without revision. Who was to undertake—I can only call it 
drudgery—but some one to whom my literary exertions could in return be 
as valuable as theirs to me? But it is not on this ground that I express 
my surprise at so cruel a calumny, but actually on that of our slight inter- 
course. He is in the habit of frequently calling on his way into town ; 
and unless it is on a Sunday afternoon, which is almost his only leisure time 
for looking over letters, manuscripts, &c. five or ten minutes is the usual 
time of his visit. We visit in such different circles, that if I except the evening 


he took Agnes and myself to Miss B——-’s, J cannot recall our ever meet- 
ing in any cne of the round of winter-parties. The more I think of my 
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past life and of my future prospects, the more dreary do they seem. I have 
known little else than privation, disappointment, unkindness, and harass- 
ment: from the time I was fifteen, my life has been one continued struggle 
in some shape or another against sheclute poverty ; and I must say, not a 
tithe of my profits have I ever expended on myself. And here I cannot 
but allude to the remarks on my dress. It is easy for those whose only 
trouble on that head is change, to find fault with one who never in her life 
knew what it was to have two new dresses at atime. No one knows but 
myself what I have to contend with—but this is what I have no right to 
trouble you with.:’ 


Could we suppose that Miss Landon’s peculiar manners were in 
any degree studied or affected, we should have hardly had any pity 
for her, however pure her virtue. But we believe her to have been 
a perfect child of nature, and as superior to vanity and frivolity as 
she was really brilliant and independent of all meretricious art. Had 
she been otherwise, she could not have treated with the utter scorn 
that she did the derogatory rumour, and which her noble contempt 
obliged to shrink into obscurity. But we must hear what Mr. 
Blanchard has to say on the subject, and then our readers will have 
grounds to be pleased with his judgment, his steadfastness, and 
manly sympathies :— 


‘* These were her real feelings expressed toa real friend. Her acquaint- 
ances knew nothing of them ; the world saw no change in her; for in no 
one respect could she be persuaded to put a curb upon her high spirit, to 
substitute reflection for impulse, or to set a guard over the free expression 
of her thoughts and opinions. She could not, however, at this time, sur- 
mise the whole baseness of the scandal. The knowledge of it was reserved 
for after years; when, her life and manners continuing what they had ever 
been, but the evil report never utterly silenced, it was discovered that a 
silent disdain of calumny is not always the best wisdom in the slandered, 
nor a reliance upon time and innocence for justice the truest delicacy in an 
adviser. It was L. E. L.’s fate to suffer deeply during many after years of 
her life, from her own high-minded indifference to false reports, and her 
resolution to wear no false manner at any time. How pitiful and base, if a 
shadow were to be cast on the name she has left, or her character were still 
exposed to the slightest misconception, by any false delicacy to the living, 
or any flinching from the truth, however painful on the part of one whom 
she had in solemn terms charged with the task of recording the successes 
and sorrows of her life. It is therefore that the writer feels it to be a duty 
thus to advert to the slander, and thus record the reply. 

‘* How deep was the shock her feelings sustained, her own words show. 
It would be in vain, perhaps, to speculate upon the duration of that bitter- 
ness and gloom which pervade the above transcript of her feelings; but the 
evil effect was certainly not of brief continuance ; and perhaps from this 
time her real sentiments towards society, and her philosophical speculations 
on life, whether expressed in her correspondence or conversation, partook 
far more of the morbid, despairing, and desolate tone of her poetry than 
before.” 
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Miss Landon was not without suitors; and various were the re- 
ports in blue circles about her match-making and match-breaking. 
A marriage at length, with a gentleman whose name Is not given, 
seemed to be on the eve of solemnization; but scandal again took 
wing, for what extraordinary woman has not all her faults or pecu- 
liarities raked up, and a thousand falsely added, at such an eventful 
epoch of her life? A correspondence commenced on the subject, 
with the view of tracing the accusation to its abominable source ; 
but the venom was too subtle, the grounds too intangible, the idea 
too preposterous, to have a real lurking place ; therefore it eluded 
all pursuit. Still, observe what was the result, as described in one 
of her own letters, and in her biographer’s comments :— 


“Tt should be particularly marked, that the correspondence on this subject 
was not intended to be an inquiry into the truth of the accusation ; that, so 
far from being deemed necessary by the parties to it, by any of her friends 
—more especially by that friend to whom she was then matrimonially con- 
tracted—would have been deemed by them all degrading to the last degree. 
There was never for an instant a shadow of suspicion upon their minds. 
Nothing they did in doubt, but all in honour. The sole-object was to trace 
the false accuser and drag him forward. This failing, the sense of falsehood 
remained as strong as before; stronger it could not be, or it would have 
been strengthened by the result of the steps that had been taken for the 
detection of the calumniator. 

‘What should follow, then, but the fulfilment of the marriage-contract ? 
As there was not the slightest scruple previously, on his own account, in the 
mind of the other party to that contract, so not the slightest scruple 
remained as an impediment. The bare existence of such a scruple would, 
of course, have been fatal to her peace and happiness. There was none 
affecting her honour in the remotest degree. Yet the contract was broken 
off by her. However strong and deep the sentiment with which she had 
entered into it, she had the unflinching resolution to resist its promptings ; 
and in the spirit of communication at this period between her and the 
gentleman to whom she was engaged, it is not difficult to perceive that the 
same high-minded feeling on both sides, the same nice sense of honour, and 
the same stubborn yet delicate pride (neither, perhaps, discerning in the 
other the exact qualities that governed the conduct of both) so operated as 
to dictate a present sacrifice of affection, and the avoidance of a contract 
under the circumstances which had so controlled the parties to it. 

‘“* The severity of the shock she underwent, and the extent of the self- 
sacrifice she deemed herself called upon by duty to make, may be inferred 
from the following letter addressed to him, with whom the contemplated 
union had now, she felt, become impossible. The handwriting gives pain- 
ful evidence of the agitation of mind and weakness of body amidst which it 
was composed. Its insertion is permitted here, at the request of her sur- 
viving relative and of the writer to whom she confided the trust of doing 
justice to her memory. It must be received as the only explanation that 


can be offered of the feelings by which she was animated, and of the grounds 
on which she decided. 
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‘**T have already written to you two notes, which I fear you could 
scarcely read or understand. I am to-day sitting up for an hour; and 
though strictly forbidden to write, it will be the least evil. I wish I could 
send you my inmost soul to read, for | feel at this moment the utter power- 
lessness of words. I have suffered for the last three days a degree of tor- 
ture that made Dr. Thomson say—‘ You have an idea of what the rack is 
now.’ It was nothing to what I suffered from my own feelings. I look 
back on my whole life; I can find nothing to justify my being the object of 
such pain—but this is not what I meant tosay. Again I repeat, that I will 
not allow you to consider yourself bound to me by any possible tie. To 
any friend to whom you may have stated our engagement I cannot object 
to your stating the truth. Do every justice to your own kind and generous 
conduct. I am placed in a most cruel and difficult position. Give me the 
satisfaction of, as far as rests with myself, having nothing to reproach myself 
with. The more I think, the more I feel I ought not—I cannot—allow you 
to unite yourself with one accused of—I cannot write it. The mere suspi- 
cion is dreadful as death. Were it stated as a fact, that might be disproved ; 
where it a difficulty of any other kind, I might say, look back at every action 
of my life, ask every friend I have: but what answer can I give, or what 
security have I against the assertion of a man’s vanity or the slander of a 
vulgar woman’s tongue? I feel that to give up all idea of a near and dear 
connexion, is as much my duty to myself as to you. Why should you be 
exposed to the annoyance, the mortification, of having the name of the wo- 
man you honour with your regard, coupled with insolent insinuation ?—you 
never would bear it. 

“**T have just received your notes. God bless you—but-— 

“ * After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible; at present it is impossible. 
My complaint is inflammation of the liver, and 1 am ordered complete repose 
—as if it were possible. Can you read this? Under any circumstances, 
the 

““* Most grateful and affectionate of your friends, ‘L. E. Lanpon.’” 

‘* The conduct of the gentleman to whom this letter was addressed was 
throughout, and in every respect, worthy of the honourable appreciation it 
obtained, and of her who could thus feel and act towards him.” 


We cannot meddle, by offering any opinion upon the issue of 
this engagement, but must join in the lament for the poor sensitive 
victim of malicious persecution. There were persons, it would 
appear, who although they would not have wantonly assailed her 
honour, yet represented that she rushed, in a sort of despair, into 
another match; all which reports and interpretations might well 
have upset the earthly peace, if not the reason, of any high-souled 
woman. With regard to her marriage to Mr. Maclean, or his con- 
duct towards her, we do not find lights sufficient to warrant any 
strong assertion that would affect the character of either. Mr. 
Blanchard indeed asserts, and his word ought to goa great way, 
that ‘* from the commencement of his acquaintance with her to the 
hour of her death, Mr, Maclean entertained but one feeling 1” 
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relation to the reports circulated to her prejudice. That feeling was 
contempt, contempt that never once wavered.” Again, ‘‘ he desired 
nothing more than an opportunity of vindicating her; and took 
every occasion to show how impossible it was to shake his steady 
faith in her truth and honour.” 

With regard to Mr. Maclean’s proceeding to Cape Coast Castle, 
and with the probability of sojourning for no inconsiderable period 
there, we think that both husband and wife were in part accusable 
for the consequences; she appears to have been quite unprepared, 
and not to have reasoned with ordinary foresight, relative to the 
change of circumstances and the new calls that would be made upon 
her; while we do not discover that he was at pains to instruct or 
inform her concerning the sphere to which he was transporting her. 
Then, as to the immediate cause of her death, the biographer to be 
sure labours to show that it must have been natural. Still there is 
mystery around this melancholy event, so profound, to us at least, 
as to be impenetrable, even after Mr. Blanchard has produced let- 
ters of hers to the last, and commented on every available circum- 
stance. The detention by Mr. Maclean of certain documents, 
ordered by his wife to be immediately delivered, or forwarded, is not 
sufficiently accounted for. But we must have done, and allow every 
one to form his own views of the question, or to remain like our- 
selves in the dark. Certain it is that the Life will be extensively 
read, and that it will revive much that is painful as well as tender 
respecting the gifted and the charming L. BE. L. 





Art. VIII.—The Philosophy of Death ; or a General Medical and Statis- 
tical Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Human Mortality. By Joun 
Reip. London: J. 8. Highley. 


“Tue object of the author in submitting” the above named work 
“to the public is,” he tells us,” to give the general reader a con- 
densed view of the principal causes of death in the human species.” 
Now, in order to form any adequate conception of the causes of death 
some previous knowledge of the laws of life is indispensable ; and 
Just in proportion as the phenomena of the latter and their mutual 
relations are known, will the enquirer be fitted to appreciate the 
causes which sever these relations and cause the phenomena to cease, 
I'he very title therefore of his work taken in connexion with its pro- 
posed object convicts this author of incapacity for his task, for it is 
such a misnomer as no close thinker, no really philosophical mind, 
could have been guilty of. Nor is the execution of the work itself 
a whit better than the conception of its title: a grosser instance of 
sheer clumsy bookmaking it has seldom been our lot to encounter. 
It is made up for the most part of extracts put together in the most 
unskilful fashion, and connected by a tissue of the author's own 
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lucubrations composed in the most unreadable English. Philosophy 
indeed! Any printer’s devil, with the author’s raw materials anda 
pair of scissors, would have made up a book to which the name might 
have been applied with less profanation. ‘The only parts of Mr. 
Reid’s book of any value are the extracts from other writers ; indeed, 
it is but justice to say that in his preface he declaims all pretensions 
to originality ; but he has not the merit of having made a good com- 
pilation, for, besides his other deficiencies, his reading is evidently 
very limited in comparison with the wide range of his subject, and 
he has drawn his information in a great measure at second-hand, from 
medical and other journals. His book sins both by way of omission 
and commission. Who that possesses the least knowledge of phy- 
siology could suppose, that in a work written for general readers, and - 
treating particularly of the phenomena of death, not a word should 
be said of the ambiguous nature of all its signs short of incipient 
decomposition, no refutation of the popular fallacy that ‘‘ when the 
breath is out the man is dead,” no warning against the fatal risk of 
premature interment? We may not perhaps believe all the tragic 
tales afloat of bodies found, on opening old graves, in postures that 
showed they had been committed living to the earth ; for the horror 
excited by such stories may not unnaturally give rise to much exag- 
geration ; still the melancholy fact is too well authenticated, that 
numbers of our fellow creatures have been consigned, perhaps by the 
hands of those who loved them best, to a death, which, most per- 
haps of all deaths, humanity shudders at contemplating. The records 
of medicine too abound with cases in which life has continued after 
apparent death, during a period much more than sufficient to ac- 
complish that death in detail of the constituents of the body, which 
follow the moment of civil death, as we may call that moment that 
severs for ever that wonderful circle of action which combines into 
one individual life the several lives of each particle of the frame. In 
some of these cases actual death has at last occurred, but in others 
the patient has fully recovered. Instances have even been reported 
of persons supposed dead who, though incapable of muscular motion, 
were in full possession of consciousness, and who could hear the 
orders given for their own burial. To many persons this may seem 
an incredible fiction. We do not require them to believe it without 
ample proof; but while a shadow of its possibility remains, who that 
dreams of it could sanction the indecent haste with which the dead 
are too often consigned to the undertaker? Think of the corpse 
showing signs of life under the fatal scalpel of the Spanish anato- 
mist ! 

We will now allow Mr. Reid to speak for himself, so as to afford 
our readers an opportunity of judging whether or not his mode of 
thought and his style are deserving of the censure we have pro- 
nounced upon them. In his first chapter, devoted to the elemen- 
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tary principles of physiology, occurs the following luminous pas- 
sage :— 


‘The human body, as composed of fluids and solids, very elaborately 
disposed, may be compared to a complicated machine ; for it possesses so 
many different adaptations of structure which all tend to some direct pur- 
pose or effect, that’ (mark the logical vis consequentiz) ‘‘ one and all of 
them give rise to those functions or actions which are the peculiar result of 
their mutual and conjoined associations.” 


Again :— 

‘‘ An organic body endowed with vitality possesses certain proprieties of 
susceptibility, by which it is necessarily affected by surrounding agents, so 
as to give rise to particular effects upon its sensitive or nervous system. 
These effects produced upon the system at large, through the medium of the 
nerves, give rise to all those organic, instinctive, and voluntary actions, 
which characterize life or vitality. The organic actions or functions of a 
part, as manifested in all those movements and changes which are constantly 
going on in both the fluids and the solids, are those essential or primary 
vital attributes observed to exist in the very first manifestations of animal 
organization ; and they exist in degrees more or less minute and complicated 
in every organic structure, according to the nature of the functions which 
it has to perform. 

‘Every atom of animal matter being endowed with nervous susceptibility, 
is capable of receiving impressions calculated to excite its vital or organic 
actions ; and thus the whole animal body, even to its most minute atomical 
parts, is a congeries of vital molecules. The vital actions of these minute 
particles or molecules, taken as a whole, may be termed the structural vital 
functions, because they preserve and renew the integral parts of all the dif- 
ferent organs, and thus constitute the stimuli of their structural vitality. 

Now, all the different organs in the body, besides possessing in common 
these atomical vital endowments which give rise to molecular organic action, 
possess an appropriate arrangement or organization of their component parts, 
so as to give rise to those particular vital functions which administer to spe- 
cific purposes in the animal economy. Thus, the stomach and the other 
digestive organs prepare the food into nutriment for the nourishment and 
growth of the system. The lacteal system takes up the chyle or nutritient 
portion, and conveys it into the blood ; the action of the heart propels the 
blood to all parts of the system for its renovation and support; and the lungs, 
by their action, through the influence of the atmospheric air, free or purify 
the blood of certain principles which would prove inimical to the system if 
again circulated through it. These, and some of the others we have men- 
toned before, are the organic vital functions, and they all depend on, or are 


produced by, the particular structural adaptation of their respective or- 
gans.”” 


Does the author suppose that this is simplifiying the difficulties 
of science, or is it not rather overlaying its dark places with a muddy 
heap of verbosity? Is it true, that every atom of animal matter is 
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endowed with nervous susceptibility? Certainly not, if the word 
atom be used in its strict etymological sense, to which it is usually 
confined in philosophical reasoning, and from which it can never be 
either necesssary or useful to divert it. Animal bodies are consti- 
tuted in the last result of the same sort of atoms as enter into the 
mags of inanimate bodies: it is therefore a wanton abuse of language, 
a piece of slip-slop gabble most impudently assuming the name of 
philosophy, to make “the most minute atomical parts” of the 
animal frame identical with “the vital molecules.” ‘Then again, 
what in the name of common sense are me to make of this propo- 
sition: That the vital actions of these minute particles or molecules 
constitute the stimuli of the structural vitality of the organs ? 

Mr. Reid, it will be seen from the following extract, rejects the 
very well-grounded and convenient distinction made by medical 
men between organic and functional diseases, the latter being, ac- 
cording to the received notions, those which are characterized only 
by some irregularity in the action of an organ or organs, the former 
in which the very structure of one or more organs is vitiated. Mr. 
Reid confounds change of condition with change of structure, he 
converts a question of quantity into one of quality. According to 
him, the structure of the mill is changed as often as the miller lets 
on, or shuts off the water. An increased quantity of blood in the 
vessels of the eye, is according to him a change in its structure, in- 
trinsically, and independently of the consequences this increase of 
blood may ultimately produce. If this be so, the skin of the cheek 
undergoes a change of structure whenever we blush, that of the 
fingers when we hold them to the fire, &c. We invite the reader’s 
particular attention to the part of the following extract we have 
marked in italics. It needs no previous acquaintance with medical 
science to perceive the glaring violation of logic involved in it :— 


‘* The natural operations of all the different vital organs of the body are 
the direct support of life and health ; and, whilst they continue in a regular 
and harmonious action, it may be said that the system is in a healthy state, 
and consequently may be considered as free from disease. Derangement of 
any of the vital functions always take place from some affection or alteration 
of the structure of the organs whose functions are impaired ; for we generally 
find that according to the manifestations or symptoms of disease in any part, 
or organ, so is the derangement of its function. That derangement of func- 
tion does occur without any appreciable manifestations either of change or 
of actual disease in the structure of an organ, no one will deny; but it must 
be admitted that, in consequence of the very minute, indeed we may say 
inscrutable, nature of the ultimate structure of the different textures of the 
body, it is quite impossible to discover with the naked eye any functional 
motions in the extreme secretory vessels either in health or in disease. 
So, if we admit the impossibility in the one case, we must admit it in the 
other, and consequently refer the difficulty to the inadequate power of our 
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ficulties to discover such minute differences. JT’or example, in the very 
first stage of the commencement of an attack of inflammation of the eye, 
there is no perceptible change in any of its structures ; there is, however, 

felt by the individual some painfulness about the part, which indicates that 
allis not right. Butin the course of an hour or two, perhaps, the eye 
begins to be very painful, and it becomes a little bloodshot; then the alte- 

ration of structure is perceptible, in the vessels of the part becoming so 
large, and so distended with blood, as to be visible to the naked eye. If 
the progress of disease in every organof the body could be watched with the 
same facility of detection as that. of the outer textures of the eye, we are 
inclined to think that every derangement of function would be found to have 
its antecedent derangement or alteration of structure. So, in speaking of 
derangement of any of the animal or vital functions, it should always be 
understood to imply that such derangement is only an effect, not in the first 
cause, of the particular ailment. To take another example: an individual 
may for a considerable length of time have been complaining of bad diges- 
tion and allits train of capricious symptoms—in short, of great derangement 
of the stomach and bowels, with loss of appetite and increasing bad health. 
Now, such a case may have arisen from different causes—from errors of 
diet, from close confinement, from undue exposure and fatigue, or from any 
other irregular or pernicious effect produced upon the system. We shall 
say that, under such circumstances, and in that particular case, the stomach 
and bowels were the organs first affected. According to the constitution 
and temperament of the individual, the effect prodjiced would vary: in some 
irritable constitutions the effects might be manifested in the symptoms of 
general irritation of the digestive organs, producing, perhaps, sickness, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, with all the other concomitant symptoms of irritation of the 
stomach and bowels: in a less irritable constitution, again, both the primary 
and secondary effects would be quite different; there might be at first head- 
ache, and langour of the whole system, which might continue for a good many 
days; and finally, there might occur all those /urid symptoms which are 
so characteristic of a depraved or vitiated condition of the secretory functions 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels. Now, in both of-these cases, the primary 
exciting causes of the complaints were the effects produced upon the different 
organs by the particular influences which we have mentioned ; and these 
effects, again, were the direct cause of some changes taking place i in their re- 
lative nervous and vascular associated functions. “Such changes, then, must 
be considered as arising from an alteration of structure; for, if the structure 
of the organs had continued in a normal state, the functions ought to have 
been continued in a normal state also. Every different organ possesses a 
peculiar organization, calculated for the performance of certain functions ; 
consequently, any decided change in the functions of an organ implies that 
there must be some corresponding change in its functional parts: every dis- 
ease or affection, therefore, originates in organic change of structure. The 
difference which exists, then, betwixt a healthy and deranged state of the 


system generally, constitutes the apparent symptoms or effects of bad health 
or disease.”’ 





Our readers will probably by this time have begun to suspect 
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that Mr. Reid scarcely understands, much less can write, English . 
So thinks not Mr. Reid: he thinks he cannot only write English, 
but very fine English too. Thus does he discourse of the * Relj- 
gious Causes of Death.” 


* Religious Causes of Death.—Religion, abstractly considered, and like 
every other institution, has frequently a direct influence in laying her 
devotees under the fatal influence of her mighty impulses. The weak 
minded and the nervous are often laid prostrate by religious doubts and re- 
ligious melancholy ; the highly imaginative, and venerative, often end their 
days in a madhouse from religious mania or mental derangement; and the 
diseased are often devoutly excited beyond the equilibrium of their vital 
tenure, being frequently hurried to that doom by those influences, which, 
under a salutary state of the system, might have proved their support and 
delight. 

‘In every age, and in every civilized country, a spirit of persecution has 
existed amongst the zealous partizans of different systems of religion. The 
savage tribes have always been in the habit of sacrificing unfortunate victims, 
as a fulfilment of their religious rites, either to gain the favour or to appease 
the anger oftheir imaginary gods. Other more matured systems at one time 
authorised an exterminating persecution, in the burning and massacring of 
all other sects. Besides, religion has often been made the pretext for wield- 
ing the rapier, and for firing the fagot against very excellent men—having 
sometimes been uplifted against the man who dared to expound the laws of 
God—at others, against those individuals who conscientiously differed in 
their opinions regarding the moral and religious government of man. Reli- 
gion has been made the cause of much bloodshed, and sacrifice of human 
feeling, and human life. In the different persecuting periods, popes, priests, 
kings, and spiritual laymen, have all been linked together in the holy massa- 
eres. From such acombination sprung the inqursITION, with all its fearful 
artillery of racking, cutting, piercing, and sawing engines—engines which 
were to mangle those bodies the divine workmanship of the Creator, and to 
give rise to those sensations of torture, the very thought of which is enough 
to make human feelings shrink for ever from its own consciousness of exist- 
ence. Yes, such were the inventions of spiritual men; and such torturing 
engines were the workmanship of the pure and unspotted hands of holy 
monks and priests. Whilst these arch-fiends were thus preparing their hid- 
den shafts of torture, they were at the same time kindling the flames of en- 
mity betwixt man and man. Monarchs were set against monarchs, and 
subjects were raised both against their sovereigns and against one another. 
In short, the greater part of Europe in those periods might be compared to 
one bomb of rancorous and sanguinary feeling, ready to be let off, by the in- 
flammatory anathemas of a sanguinary priesthood, against HERETICS of 
every denomination.” 


This is a fine, a very fine passage. What rhetorical skill does it 
display, what a consistent consciousness of his purpose does it 
bespeak in the mind of the artist! Here his object was not to com- 
municate facts before unknown, or to convince the reason ; the deep 
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feelings of the soul were to be aroused, pity, horror, and indignation 
were to be excited, to a pith only short of making “‘ human feeling 
shrink for ever from its own consciousness of existence.” Passion 
alone was to be elicited, reason therefore was sedulously to be kept — 
in abeyance. Mark then the beautiful appropriateness of his open- 
ing sentence, how dexterously he employs the figure of speech called 
balderdash, how he at once knocks reason all of a heap, and leaves 
it obfuscated and conglomerated, while he proceeds to roll on the 
torrent of her vehement eloquence ; till at last, he completes our 
bewilderment, bursting on our astonished faculties with the thun- 
dering report of the ‘‘ great bomb of rancorous and sanguinary 
feeling !”’ 

One extract more we will make from this blundering book, for 
the sake of contrasting with it a short passage, pregnant with gcod 
sense, which we find in ‘‘ The Philosophy of Health” by Dr. South- 
wood Smith, a work worthy of its title. Mr. Reid says :— 


“Mr. Forbes Winslow, in his ‘Anatomy of Suicide,’ advocates the doc- 
trine, that this deed is generally to be attributed to insanity. He says, 
very few cases of suicide take place in which you cannot trace the existence 
of previous mental depression, produced either by physical or moral agents. 
It may be said that lowness of spirits is not insanity—certainly not, accord- 
ing to the legal definition of the term ; but we may always be assured, that if 
mental anxiety or perturbation be more than commensurate with the exciting 
cause, it may be presumed that the individual is labouring under the inci- 
pient indications of insanity.’ Every individual has experienced lowness of 
spirits from some cause or other, sometimes from wordly grievances and 
bodily suffering, at other times from altered states in the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere. Now if, under such circumstances, an individual, in his 
own hearing, were seriously charged as being insane, would he not naturally 
arouse himself from his mental torpor, and show his insane philosophising 
accusers that his lowness of spirits could no more be considered an indication 
of insanity, than their own curious conjectures regarding such. If lowness 
of spirits, or mental perturbation, can be traced to specific causes, it will 
always be found that such exist in a greater or less degree according to the 
mental peculiarities of the individual; and, although they may be excited, 
or exist to a greater extent in some individuals than in others, still they must 
Just be regarded as degrees of mental depression, or of excitement. In 
insanity a person thinks and acts from uncontrollable and morbid impulses, 
arising from the lost balance of his intellectual faculties: but, in lowness of 
spirits, an individual’s mind may be quite harmonious in all its actions, 
whether perceptive or imaginary. We must look, then, amongst the fatali- 
es of worldly concerns for the incentives to suicide, for assuredly their 
potential influence is at once the predisposing and exciting cause to self-de- 
struction. Suicide is generally committed with the view of getting quit of 
some insupportable grievances—some calamities, either apparent or real, too 
great for the individual to meet with any prospect of overcoming in a satis- 
factory manner according to his excited view.’’ 
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Now hear Dr. Southwood Smith.— It would be most erroneous 
to suppose that these persons put an end to their existence under 
the mere influence of the mental states of disappointment and despon- 
dency. ‘Ihe mind, reacted upon by the body produced physical dis- 
ease, probably inflammation of the brain, and under the excitement of 
this physical disease the acts of suicide were committed. More than 
one case has come to my knowledge in which inflammation of the 
brain having been excited by mental suffering, suicide was com- 
mitted by cuttting the throat. During the flow of blood, which 
was gradual, the brain was relieved; the mind became perfectly 
rational; and the patient might have been saved had a surgeon 
been upon the spot, or had the persons about the patient known 
where and how to apply the pressure of the finger to stanch the 
flow of blood, until surgical aid could be procured.” 


= 





Art. IX.—Italy : General Views of its History and Literature in Refe- 
rence to its Present State. By L. Mariorrit. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1841. 


‘¢ Down in a southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a tideless 
sea, there lies a weary Jand, whose life is only in the past and the 
future.” This is Italy, to solve the problem of whose destiny the 
author of the work before us has produced what may be called 
a moral history of that land, scrutinizing its literary and political 
annals from the grey dawn of modern time, selecting and arranging 
the leading facts of both series, weighing their reciprocal influence, 
and tracing continuously the general causes that have operated in 
forming the Italian mind. This ts the right course to be adopted by 
the political enquirer, who would rise into a clearer medium than the 
misty atmosphere of empiricism ; the more fully it is followed out, the 
more does the false colouring of accident disappear from the form of 
history ; the more will it be seen that the events it records are not for- 
tuitous ; that, before contributing their share towards the formation 
of national character, habits, and institutions, they have been them- 
selves prepared by these. ‘T’hus do we learn to interpret the present 
by the light of the past, to “ pluck out the heart of its mystery,” 
and to read therein the dim characters of the future. Applying this 
process to the case of Italy we shall perhaps arrive at the conclusion, 
that neither should her present abject condition be looked on with 
cold disdain, nor her future regeneration be despaired of. Intellec- 
tual Europe owes, and long acknowledged, a deep debt of gratitude 
to Italy. In that country were the embers of the ancient civili- 
zation longest kept alive, and there too was the light of the new 
first kindled. In all the arts of war and peace she was the pre- 
cursor, and long the nurse of the transalpine nations; and as she 
taught them the love and the practice of each, so did she set before 
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them in the persons of her own sons the brightest examples, the 
rivals worthiest of their emulation. She is now fallen into the 
lowest depth of wretchedness ; contempt and insult, hardly veiled 
by pity, are her portion at the hands of those whose wealth has been 
founded on the offerings of her bounty. Had her fall been more 
sudden, had she been struck down from her pride of place by some 
startling catastrophe, her voice would have been more missed, the 
memory of her greatness more vividly retained, and more sympathy 
would have been felt in her misfortunes by the nations of Europe. 
But her decline was lingering and long, it was the result not so 
much of foreign aggression as of an innate malady, whose vio- 
lence did but accelerate ; unfavourable circumstances, her geogra- 
phical position, her feudal and ecclesiastical relations with the rest 
of Europe, and her fatal dowry of beauty, invitedthe spoiler’s hand, 
and developed all the vices of her constitution. Desperate were her 
fitful struggles ; but, wanting the consenting efficacy of union, they 
only exhausted her tortured frame ; and when she rallied herself for 
the last fierce contest in the fifteenth and the first third of the six- 
teenth centuries, it was with the delirium of a deadly fever; never had 
the burning genius of her people been put forth with more energy, 
but never had it been stricken with deeper demoralization. After 
this last unavailing effort she sank into a lethargy broken only for 
a brief while by the delusive voice of her own child Napoleon, and 
subsequently by her two impotent convulsions of 1820, 1821, and 
1831. 

The scenes enacted in the first of these periods have entailed upon 
Italian name the hateful character of moral baseness ; the events of 
the last two have covered it with ridicule. In both instances the 
judgment pronounced has perhaps been too severe. Audi alteram 
partem. Signor Mariotti speaks thus to the first charge :— 


“The downfal of Italy was embittered by the virulent accusations of her 
foreign denominators, who loudly proclaimed that that nation only met with 
the fate that its cowardice and perfidy fully deserved. 

‘Woe to the conquered. 

‘* The subjugation of a country, whose different states never but on one 
fortuitous occasion fought under the same banner, accomplished by the 
combined attacks of three colossal powers, was attributed to the unwarlike 
and pusillanimous despotism of its inhabitants. In vain did the last re- 
mains of Italian militia lavishly bleed at Agnadello, at Padua, at Ravenna, 
and on the Gaugliano. In vain did Hector Feramosca and his twelve fol- 
lowers chastise the taunting arrogance of an equal number of French men- 
at-arms in the private encounter at Barletta. (1503). The ugly stain of 
cowardice was inflicted on the Italian name, nor ever since that day has it 
ceased to brand our national character. 

The arts of cunning and perfidy, and the double dealings and falsehoods 
with which foreigners so bitterly reproached the Italian princes in the 
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fifteenth century, might, perhaps, have been excusable on the part of weak 
and defenceless governments, brought all at once into an unequal contest 
with widely superior forces. But when we see the lion stooping to the 
wiles of the fox ; when we see Spain and France coolly parting between 
them the states of their confiding Neapolitan ally ; and again France and 
Germany conspiring to the extinction of inoffensive Venice; and the 
honest Swiss not only basely deserting, but even delivering the fugitive Lu- 
dovic the Moor into the hands of relentless foes ; and the French aiding the 
Pisans to shake off their yoke, only to sell them back again to the Floren. 
tines whenever it suited their interests :—when we read of so many treat- 
ies and alliances shamefully broken, of so many flagrant defections, com- 
plots, and treacheries, we must confess that French, German, and Spaniards, 
were but too soon initiated in that crooked policy of which they so loudly 
complained, whilst they could not even allege a state of weakness and help- 
lessness as an extenuation of their duplicity. But perfidy and duplicity re- 
mained among the characteristic traits of the Italian nature ; and foreign- 
ers in general make it a duty to look upon every person they meet on their 
way through our country as a professor of the unprincipled doctrines of 
Czesar Borgea or Machiavello. 

“The deeds of sanguinary execution by which the conquest of Italy was 
accomplished or secured were utterly new and unexampled in the annals of 
the country, even among the darkest records of the barbaric invasions. 
The French, never shrinking from any open violation of the right of nations, 
surprised and stormed Capua while a parley was going on, butchered seven 
thousand unarmed citizens in the streets, and committed every brutal out- 
rage on their defenceless wives and daughters. (1506). Louis XII, after 
granting an honourable capitulation to Genoa, sent the Doge and the prin- 
cipal citizens to the scaffold, thus punishing their heroic devotion to the 
cause of their country. (1507), The same monarch, irritated by the de- 
lay occasioned by the manly resistance of the towns of Peschiera and Car- 
avaggio, hung their commanders on the battlements of their citadels, and 
‘put to the sword their surrendering garrisons. (1509). A French officer 
beset with fire the mouth of a cavern wherein the women and children of 
Vicenza had taken refuge during the wars of the leagues of Cambray, and 
nearly six thousand of their innocent victims perished among the cruel 
agonies of suffocation. (1510). 

Such were the exploits of a king and a nation, who boasted of having 
signalized their age by the revival of chivalry. The morals of the country 
were shocked by theconstant perpetration of such nefarious outrages. The 
hunted down population had scarcely any resource left but the dagger and 
poison. Yet even the arts of assassination and treason were brought into 
Italy, or at least carried into perfection by foreigners, if we are to believe 
that Roderigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI., was a Spaniard, and the Con- 
stable of Bourbon a Frenchman. But asa ferocious and sanguinary pro- 
pensity is always found combined with dastardly timidity, no nation has ever 
been impeached with more wanton cruelty and bloody-mindedness than the 
Italians. The poniard is said to be essentially a national weapon, from their 
proudest noble to the bandit of the Appenines ; and ever since the death of 
the Dauphin of Francis I., not a poisoned cup has been administered with- 
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out an Italian being in some manner or other suspected to be privy to the 

ed. 
“ The free and easy manners of republican Italy were superseded by the 
gorgeous style and the gross adulation of foreign courtiers. The very lan- 
guage of Dante was diluted into the empty phrases of a pompous grand elo- 
quence ; and the awkward mode of addressing the third person was imported 
from Spain and naturalized into the Italian lei, amode of speech till the six- 
teenth century unknown in Italy. Still the Italians are pretended to be 
the inventors of every kind of servility of language, and their cringing, 
coaxing, fawning manners are a theme of the constant reproach of their 
European brothers, who think they have reason to argue from it the un- 
fairness and meanness, the emasculation and degeneracy of their national 
character. 

‘‘ Woe to the conquered | 

‘The lustre of their Italian name faded with the loss of its independent 
existence. The vices and crimes which were either engrafted on them by 
their foreign invaders, or were only the consequence of oppression and 
vassalage, were laid to the charge of the fallen race, and became their cha- 
racteristical distinction.” 


Our author insists, and we think rightly insists, that the insur- 
rections of 1820 and 1831 were not national demonstrations ; they 
were partial experiments, not spontaneously presenting themselves 
to the mind of the people, but suggested by a small body of leaders, 
and arbitrarily shaped in accordance with the preconceived views of 
their authors. In truth, Italy lacked then the most indispensable 
requisite to every consentaneous national movement, namely, the 
free communication of thought. Every state was isolated from the 
rest by the jealous vigilance of its despots ; the sanctity of domestic 
privacy, the confidence between man and man was blasted by the 
ubiquitous intrusion of a spying police; education was crushed under 
the barbarous fetters imposed on the schools and universities ; the 
censorship extended “ its absurd and undiscerning tyranny equally 
to ancient and modern works, proscribing all organs of public opi- 
nion ;” and the only unrestricted lessons set before the people of 
that unhappy land were those of a rampant priestcraft, and of eight 
luxurious and licentious courts, combining their efforts to darken 
their minds and corrupt their souls. Amongst a people so circum- 
stanced, what possibility was there of that moral union which is 
the very life of its life toa nation? Or how could the cabalistic 
devices of the Carbonari, devices forced upon them by the Kgyp- 
tian darkness that brooded over their countrymen, efficiently supply 
the place of daylight views and open discussion? They might, 
indeed, keep alive in the heart of the people the hate that burned 
there against their oppressors, they might fill them with vague 
hopes, but could they give them knowledge of their rights and of 
their strength, or prepare them for combined and deliberate action ? 
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“Tf the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle?” Every sound of the trumpet must have been of 
ambiguous import to those undisciplined associations, whose bond 
of union was as yet not thought, but a mere passion. ‘The leaders 
of the people were aware of this inherent weakness in this party ; 
they felt that Italy was not in a condition to vindicate her liberties 
against foreign interference, and were therefore tremulously anxious 
to avoid giving the Holy Alliance any pretext for invading Italy, 
They limited their views to bestowing on a portion of the country at 
least the advantages of freedom of thought, of the liberty of the 
press, of a representative government, hoping thus to establish the 
nucleus of a constitutional system, the principles of which would be 
gradually diffused throughout the whole land. If they forced from 
Ferdinand of Naples the restoration of the constitution granted to 
his Sicilian subjects in 1822 under English patronage, and wan- 
tonly annulled in 1824, it was not that they had any deep faith in 
French charters—chartes octroyées—or Spanish constitutions ; but 
they thought at least that by proceeding as they did, while they 
obtained one step in advance towards more popular measures, they 
would secure the sympathy of England, France, and other constitu- 
tional powers, and that ‘the diplomatists of 1814, would consider 
themselves bound to support an insurrection, whose avowed object 
was only the vindication of those rights of which they had all stood 
forward as guarantees and sponsors :— 


* In accordance with these views they carefully avoided every allusion to 
the name of Italy, of independence and unity, to which however all their 
efforts were directed, and which was already almighty in the hearts of all. 
They strove to allay the tide of popular enthusiasm that threatened to drag 
them, in spite of themselves, beyond the limits prescribed by their narrow- 
minded foresight ; they rejected the fraternity of neighbouring states, dis- 
couraged, disarmed, and demoralized the ardent youths who had run to 
arms, and who were willing to attack rather than to abide the enemy, and 
allowed the captive conquered monarchs to repair to Layback, to abjure 
their oaths, and, at the head of the Austrians, to march against the rebels 
»,hilst yet unprepared and discordant. 

‘It was not long before the Italians perceived the consequences of their 
infatuation. Austria pledged herself to the maintenance of peace, and was 
by her allies left the sole arbiter of the destinies of Italy. The success was 
not an instant doubtful. 

‘“* The insurgents of 1821 paid dearly for their experiment; yet it was 
neither the sole nor the last trial.” 


The same feeble policy was pursued in the insurrection of 1831, 
with what result is well known. At this period the popular mind 
was ripe for revolt, and needed no instigation from secret societies. 
In spite of all disadvantages, wealth and knowledge had increased 
during the long period of peace ; and the revengeful cruelties exer- 
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cised by the Austrians, had exasperated the Italians to the utmost 
pitch. A favourable opportunity alone was wanted to throw off the 
hated yoke, and that seemed furnished by the July revolution of 
Paris. A consequence of that event, was a tacit part of non-inter- 
vention between France and the other nations of Europe, which 
the Italians hoped to turn to account, while they prepared by sec- 
tional revolts fora general national effort: they hoped that the fear 
of France would keep Austria in check, till they were ready to attack 
that power within its strongholds of Lombardy. The weakest 
governments, weakest from their vices, were first attacked: the 
Duke of Modena, the Pope, and the Duchess of Parma, were de- 
throned without resistance. In Jess than three days, without a 
sword being drawn, two millions of Italians were free. Meanwhile 
all possible pains were taken to give the insurrection a local charac- 
ter, and the least likeness possible to a national movement ; and the 
very name of Italy was never breathed, that name that should have 
burst irrepressibly from every breast between the two seas and the 
Appenines, till the Appenines flung the bold sound to the Alps, 
and the Alps fulmined it home to the startled ear of the Austrian 
oppressor. Austria seemed to hesitate a moment to assume the 
aggressive, but no sooner were the real sentiments of Louis Philippe 
ascertained than the Hungarians advanced. ‘The insurgents offered 
no resistance :— 


“The unsatisfactory result of those successive insurrections have branded 
the Italians with a disgrace that as a nation they did not perhaps entirely 
deserve. They have been set down as a faint-hearted race, unwilling to 
fight for, and therefore unworthy of liberty.” 

‘The bitterest reproach of cowardice and pusillanimity awaited the fugi- 
tives in the land of exile, as the only welcome they had a right to expect 
from unsympathizing strangers. France especially by whose perfidious sug- 
gestions these ill digested movements were precipitated, loaded with ignominy 
those refugees, whose too ready submission exposed her own territory to the 
dangers of an Austrian invasion. The dastardly defection of the Italian 
liberals was contrasted with the torrents of blood that the Polish heroes were 
then shedding, rather alas! for France than for Poland. The Italians would 
not have been less unfeelingly sacrificed than the Poles, but every ,battle they 
had given would have operated a diversion in favour of France, and obtained 
fair terms for her from the allies. 

“But be it repeated, the Italian nation has not yet risen. No Italian 
revolution ever took place ; and the unsuccessful attempts of 1821 and 1821, 
were only meant as a prefatory step, as a transitional movement, by the aid 
of which it was expected the germs of Italian regeneration might be sown, 
and the final catastrophe slowly and safely matured. * * * * 

“In pursuance of these chimerical views, those patriots not only neglected 
to avai] themselves of such means as the universal efflorescence afforded 
them, but turned all their efforts to discountenance the impatient zeal of the 
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ardent youths who entered not into their views. They employed all the 
arguments of persuasion, and even open force to banish all ideas of resistance, 
and seemed above all things anxious to remove every obstacle to the enemy's 
progress. 

**This unnatural conduct so very nearly bordering on treason, was how. 
ever dictated by the most sincere and pious, though certainly not very mag- 
nanimous intentions. 

‘*The idea of Austrian omnipotence was deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the aged men, who where generally intrusted with the government of the 
revolted provinces. The conviction that bands of undisciplined citizens could 
withstand the charge of regular soldiery, could never enter their minds. In 
their eagerness to avoid all subjects of collision,—of subduing the bold spirits 
which would have naturally risen from the consciousness of their own forces, 
they would never allow the Italian youths to be mustered into national bat- 
talions. Hence when the spell of delusion was broken, and the Austrian 
advanced, they had done all in their power, not only to disarm but to unman 
the defenders of the country. 

‘The horrors of military licentiousness, such as they had witnessed dur- 
ing twenty years of recent invasions, were present to their terrified imagina- 
tions. They saw the awful calamities to which the slightest shew of resist- 
ance, would expose their helpless countrymen. 

‘They feared not for themselves.—The heroic death that some of those 
same fuint-hearted patriots sought on the’ battle field, in Greece, in Spain, 
every-where in the land of exile ; the firmness with which others underwent 
the ordeal of long imprisonment; andthe serene countenance which theybore 
on the scaffold, are sufficient to absolve them from the charge of personal 
timidity. 

** Ruta foreboding charity towards their native cities, towards their homes, 
towards an unprotected crowd of women against whom the outrages of Pavia 
and Verona would be perpetrated, did not allow them in that moment of 
perturbation, to think of the indelible stain they inflicted on the glory of the 
Italian name, of the demoralizing effect that the example of that ungenerous 
surrender would have on future generations; of the discredit that their 
cowardice would bring on the cause of liberty, all over the world. 

“They did not reflect that, however justifiable their apprehensions might 
be before the insurrection took place, as soon as the signal was given it be- 
came their duty to stifle all feelings of regret and misgiving in their bosom, 
and to impress themselves and their followers with the sacredness of the 
compact into which they had entered; of asserting their freedom, or dying 
for it. 

** God knows there were in Italy many willing to die!” 


The Italians are now grown wiser by sad experience: they feel 
that the regeneration of their country must be a work of home 
growth, independent of all foreign interference direct or indirect, 
and, if need be, in open defiance of all questioners. ‘They have 
given up at least for the present all thought of armed insurrection, 
but they have not resigned themselves to hopeless apathy. In the 
moral weakness of Italy consists the strength of her oppressors, and 
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to the removal of this impediment to her freedom the best heads 
and hearts amongst her sons are now devoting all their patient ener- 
gies. ‘Though the warfare therefore be changed, though the patriots, 
to use the author’s happy illustration, have converted the siege into 
a blockade, the two armies of barbarism and civilization are in as 
hostile presence as ever. ‘The Italian despots are wise after their 
kind: they feel in their secret souls that their leaden rule is des- 
tined to be rent and thrown off piecemeai by the uncompressible 
force of that power now gathering against them, the power of opin- 
jon ; and never did Mahomedanism in its palmiest days more vigi- 
lantly and relentlessly set itself to oppose the inevitable progress of 
knowledge than do the Christian tyrants of Italy. ‘The spirit of 
Jack Cade breathes in the councils of the Vatican; in the judg- 
ment of the apostolic see, to read and write is ‘‘ monstrous,” and to 
be caught in the act of setting boys copies is enough to stamp a 
man a villain: ‘the inoffensive schoolmaster is thrown into the 
dungeons of St. Angelo.”’ These dullards would emulate the bru- 
talizing policy of the American negro-driver. Under the intolerable 
vexations and restraints imposed on all intellectual efforts in Italy, 
not only is it not surprising that in literature, science, and the arts 
she should be left behind by her less gifted neighbours ; but that 
she does not succumb to her prosecutors, that her soul refuses to be 
bent down to earth, is indeed marvellous. This glorious pertinacity, 
when it strikes us in individuals, we recognize as the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of genius; when we see it pervading a nation, 
surely we must deem it worthy of eternal honours; we must hail it 
as the noblest and most cheering proof she can give that she merits 
and will yet achieve her freedom. Nor are indications wanting to 
confirm our hopes in the favourable issue of the sacred contest she 
is now waging: events have recently taken place in Italy which 
seem to announce the prevailing ascendency of thought. Such are 
the yearly meetings of Italian scholars, the first held at Pisa in 
1839, the second last year, at ‘Turin ; and the treaty of literary al- 
liance by which the privilege of copyright has been extended nearly 
to the whole country. 


“The advantages to be reaped by these apparently trifling incidents, can- 
not be appreciated without a knowledge of the full extent of the evils by 
which that country is afflicted. The Italians have everything to hope from 
the spirit of national association; and they think that nothing can be in 
peaceful times more directly conducive to that happy result, than the unity of 
mental pursuits, the assimilation of the national language, the centraliza- 
tion of science and literature, and the compilation of natural history.” 


_ Hitherto there had been no security for copyright beyond the 

limits of the state where each work was published ; literary property 

was therefore almost a nonentity in Italy. Moreover, there was a 
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separate censorship for each state, all proceeding on different sys- 
tems, or rather all actuated by various caprices ; so that, as Count 
Pepoli has stated, it happened sometimes that a book sanctioned in 
a particular state was forbidden twenty miles off. Thus there 
exist Italian books defiled with seven Imprimaturs, and in the 
Dukedom of Modena have been published works with the stamp of 
the police, as well as of the ecclesiastical censor, on the title page 
and again at the end; yet there exists a law by which it is pro- 
hibited to Jend these books, even thus stamped, to any person, 
without special licence from government. Itis thought that the com. 
mercial intercourse between the several states, consequent upon the 
adoption of a general law of copyright, wil! necessarily produce some 
uniformity in the police regulations regarding literature, put an end 
to the capricious virulence of the present divided censorship, and 
induce the first step towards the establishment of a moderate free- 
dom of the press. 

It does not enter within the plan of Signor Mariotti’s book to 
touch, otherwise than incidentally, on the social and domestic aspect 
of Italy. Such a view of her condition would form a very interest- 
ing and important pendent to his valuable work, and if we may 
judge from the scattered specimens contained in these volumes, the 
picture would come well from his hand. We will lay before our 
readers his remarks on that sore spot in Italian life, cicisbeism :-— 


“This artificial system of fashionable demoralization, however the Italians 
may justly have borne the ridicule attached to it, was not in its origin a 
production of indigenous growth. Jealousy was the main trait of the Italian 
character. ‘Chi ama teme’ was one of our earliest proverbs. The first 
pang of jealousy makes the Italian aware of the existence of love. Hence, 
notwithstanding the precocious development of civilization in Italy, women 
in republican times were watched over with anxious care, and an Italian 
house was beset with all the gloom and loneliness of an eastern harem. This 
suspicious mood increased in days of tyranny, when the peaceful citizen 
trembled for all he held dear in life. It assumed still darker colours under 
the influence of the Spaniards, among whom that system of domestic tyranny 
was the natural result of their Moorish descent: it was blended with the 
vindictive ferocity prevailing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the dagger and poison stoed as a guarantee for conjugal fidelity. 

‘The transalpine nations, especially the French, combated suspiciousness 
with the irresistible weapon of ridicule. Locks and bars gave way before 
the overpowering sovercignty of fashion. Enterprising gallantry forced its 
way into the inmost recess of the domestic sanctuary. 

‘* But among the Italians—a southern people—an extreme can only be 
cured by falling into its opposite. No sooner were they made ashamed of 
their jealousy, than they put no limits to their eagerness in disavowing and 
discountenancing it. To betray any symptom of that besetting complaint 
became an unpardonable offence. There was no ordeal to which the 
martyr of fashion would not submit, rather than expose himseif to the rail- 
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ery of the world. The possessor of a handsome wife was bound not only 
to produce her, but to launch her into the vortex of a corrupted society. 
He gave up his rights and privileges, and according to all appearancesallowed 
her to become another man’s property. 

‘ That man was the cicisbeo or cavalier servente. 

‘‘ The uncautiousness of young brides recently issuing from the innocence 
of their claustral education, the audacity of unprincipled libertines, who 
sought in the wanton boastings of amorous conquest an excitement that po- 
litical or commercial enterprise no longer afforded, must undoubtedly have 
rendered that anomalous intercourse in many instances dangerous and fatal. 
Still the very frivolousness of that more giddy than guilty age had power to 

revent that foolish practice from being carried to tlie utmost extremities. 
Goldoni, whose fault was rather to have overcharged than to have spared 
the vices of society, described cicisbeism only as an absurd and troublesome 
code of etiquette, by no means interfering with the sanctity of private 
affection. The limits between the rights of the real and the mock husband 
are clearly defined, and the shafts of the poet’s humour are less frequently 
aimed at the heroic endurance of the former than the servile submissiveness 
of the latter. Dutiful wives are represented as deeply impressed with the 
responsibility devolving upon them from the implicit confidence of their 
lords. They start back with horror and disgust whenever the assiduity of 
their serventi assumes the character of impertinent courtship. Cicisbeism 
might afford opportunities, perhaps even encouragement, but no sanction to 
vice. 

“* Nevertheless it was an imprudent blamable custom ; and we must be 
thankful to Heaven, that we have lived to see it universally discountenanced. 
The ridicule thrown upon its rites and institutions by Goldoni had no little 
influence in that salutary revolution. But more lately cicisbeism gave way 
before the elaborate and bitter invective of the true-hearted patriot, Parini, 
whose galling satire ‘11 Giorno” so forcibly contributed tv rouse from their 
apathy the indolent Milanese nobility of sixty years since. 

“ Nothing but the ungenerous prepossessions of ignorant travellers can 
detect even the traces of cicisbeism in Italy in our days. Degraded woman 
is not there, any more than anywhere else, a rare spectacle. But to say 
that vice is ostentatiously exhibited at Milan, or Turin, free from all cen- 
sure of public opinion; to say that a cicisbeo is still a sine qua non among 
the written articles of a marriage contract, must strike an Italian, to say the 
least, as an unwarrantable anachronism.” 


There is much plausibility, and perhaps truth, in this apology. 
Travellers rarely exercise the cautious deliberation necessary to form 
a just judgment upon the manners of the countries they visit. They 
are apt to take them in detail, and to test them, not by the modes 
of thought prevailing amongt the people that exhibit them, but by 
those of their own land. But national habits and customs cannot 
be dealt with thus piecemeal: they constitute, as it were, in their 
intimate mutual connexion, a subtle discourse, of which no solitary 
phrase can be fairly interpreted when wrested from the context. 
Amongst the rural population of part of Scotland and of the border 
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counties of England, it was, up to no very distant day, the approved 
custom for the maiden to receive her sweetheart in the evening, by 
the ingleside, amongst her assembled family, who duly retired to 
rest at the usual hour, leaving the young couple to contiuue their 
daffing without watch or check, all the livelong night if they had a 
mind. And to this day the custom has not ceased amongst the 
yeomanry of Wales, for the mother to introduce to her daughter’s 
bed, not a husband, but the lover whose continence and purity of 
affection are to be proved by that very critical test. However much 
such customs are to be deprecated, it is monstrous to suppose that 
they could have endured so long and prevailed so generally, with 
the sanction of parental authority, had they been regarded in the 
light in which we see them. After all, the most satisfactory infor- 
mation our author gives us as to cicisbeism is the assurance that it 
has become extinct. With respect to all such very ambiguous 
devices the best prayer of virtue is, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion !” 

Theological and ecclesiastical matters are now attracting a large 
share of attention amongst the reflecting minds of Europe. Impor- 
tant changes in this department are ripening in Italy. The spirit 
that prompted the Reformation has at all times existed in that 
country: the scandals of the papal court, dimly seen by foreign 


nations through the softening haze of distance, were beheld in their. 


naked deformity by the nearer spectators. ‘The Romans in conse- 
quence have been in all times the most irreverent of Catholics, and 
our author does not hesitate to affirm, that had Italian liberty pro- 
ceeded in its course, reformation would have taken place two hun- 
dred years before Luther. As it is, the reign of the Pope is over; 
his government is the most thoroughly despised in Italy, and but 
for foreign interference, no priestly contrivance could have prevented 
the whole papal system from yielding to the attacks of the insur- 
gents of central Italy in 1831. But whatever be the destiny of the 
court of Rome the principle of Catholic unity is not likely to be de- 
parted from by the Italian people. ‘They have a traditional regard 
for this principle, and are now more than ever averse to anything 
having a tendency to disturb with the rancour of sectarianism that 
national concord on which depends the salvation of their country. 
But the new Catholicism differs essentially from the old, inasmuch. 
as its main element is charity not coercive authority. 


** Prelates and cardinals, abbeys and nunneries, inquisition and censure;. 
auricular confession, indulgences, and purgatory—all these are rapidly 
losing their influence for ever ; but Catholicism as a name is still revered ; 
the most conscientious Christian in Italy has made his protest within the 
privacy of his heart, without being driven to an open profession of apostacy. 
Every man forms his sect by himself, and all those individual creeds meet 
in one church, as if for a tacit compact of mutual forbearance.” * * * 
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It appears that, with the exception of the catholic name, which will be 
perhaps adhered to through patriotic pride and delicacy, and of a few harm- 
less mysteries and august rites, which will be respected, partly through 
veneration and partly through policy, the general tenets of the creed of the 
Italians will soon be found on a level with those most generally received 


among the protestant denominations. 
‘It appears that public opinion has already taken long since—is now 


more than ever taking that course, though its general manifestation is 
retarded by that fatal combination of political evils against which that unfor- 


tunate nation is struggling. 
“The noblest pledge that the Italians can give of their being ripe for 
more generous institutions is the general moderation—the tolerant, conciliat- 


ing spirit that reigns among them; though I am grieved to say that it is 
partly owing to the state of religious apathy into which they have fallen.” 


We have selected for the subjects of this paper those topics dis- 
cussed in Signor Mariotti’s work which we thought most likely to 
interest the generality of readers : but besides these and others of a 
similar nature, it contains a great deal of well digested matter spe- 
cially concerning the literary history of Italy. Indeed we know no 
book we could recommend in preference to it as a succinct and use- 
ful guide to the Italian student. Large and liberal in its views, 
temperate and dignified, it is a work worthy of Italy’s genuine aris- 
tocracy—her exiles: it does honour to its author, an honour that 


reflects upon his country. 


ee 





Art. X.—Life of Petrarch. By Tuomas CampBeLt. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Colburn. 


Tue first thing we have to do with these volumes is to pick out Mr. 
Campbell’s plain and honest account of the way in which he was 
led to enter upon the work ; for, considering the select but rare oc- 
casions when he appears as an author, and the popular notion which 
has obtained that he is indolent, one is naturally anxious to learn 
what has tempted him to step into this undertaking. Anxiety or 
anticipation on this point very probably will embrace two questions; 
first, what novelty can have been discovered by the author of the 
‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” that could induce a person of such exquisite 
taste and chary tact to venture on a new life of sucha refined and 
delicate writer as Petrarch ?—and secondly, how will one sentimental 
and highly accomplished poet speak of another of a similar or kin- 
dred order? Now to both of these questions the majority of readers, 
we suspect, will after a perusal of the Life, express considerable 
disappointment. But what concerning the origin of the undertak- 


ing? Says Mr. Campbell :— 


_“ Tundertook to write the Life of Petrarch more from accident than ori- 
ginal design. It was known that the Reverend Archdeacon Coxe had 
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bequeathed to the Library of the British Museum a MS. life of the poet 
which he had written. Mr. Colburn caused a copy of it to be taken, and, 
intending it for publication, requested me to be the editor, I readily agreed; 
for, as the Archdeacon had considerable literary reputation, I could not 
imagine that he had left to a great public institution any work that was ill. 
digested and not worthy of perusal. * * * 

“Great, however, was my disappointment when, sitting down to the 
Coxe-Petrarchan MS., I found it an incomplete biography, that stops short 
of the poet’s death by twelve years, written in a style so sprawlingly diffuse, 
that, where three words would serve, the Archdeacon is sure to emplo 
nine. I tried to remedy this fault by compression, but found the reverend 
man’s verbosity defied all powcr of packing. If any one suspects me of 
dealing unfairly with the Archdeacon, let him go to the library of the 
British Museum and peruse the work in question—his scepticism will find 
its reward. He will agree with me that the Coxeian MS. is placed in a 
wrong part of the Museum. It should not be in the library, but among the 
bottled abortions of anatomy, or the wooden visages of the South Sea idols. 
Nor will he blame me for saying that the entire MS. betrays a writer inca- 
pacitated by nature for disserting on poetry. His ability to compose mat- 
ter-of-fact travels and political memoirs I call not in question; but with 


regard to any spark of poetical sympathy, his mind was obtuse and a mere 
mortuum caput. * * * 


“To have edited this foetus of biography, would have done no good to 
either. Petrarch, or Archdeacon Coxe, or myself. 

‘* [ had employed, however, some time and trouble in consulting books 
and preparing notes for the proposed editorship; and, unwilling to throw 


them away, I undertook to write a life of Petrarch, for which I should be 
solely responsible.” 


This is straightforward dealing ; for while we have no doubt of 
its being justly severe in as far as the Archdeacon was concerned, 
it, by the manly and frank tone of the statement, forbids us to look 
for much novelty of fact, or even for a superabundant seasoning of 
poetic enthusiasin in the narration of what has long been known. 
Indeed, the biographer confesses that he had neglected for some 
years the study of Italian literature; so that in order to equip him- 
self for the performance of the task which had been rather unex- 
pectedly thrown on him, he surrounded himself with as many books 
connected with the subject as he could obtain, and renewed his 
Italian studies. This therefore was cramming in order to write a 
book ; and not writing from conscious fulness or a spirit imbued 
with the very genius of his theme, and of all that sort of kindling 
knowledge which could cast light around and upon it. 

_ It does not even appear that Mr. Camploell’s research has been 
elaborate or profound. His sources of information are fer the most 

art of the most easy access; the source to which he has generally 
evel himself, as he himself states, being the Memoirs for a life 
of Petrarch, collected with extraordinary industry, by de Sade, cor- 
rected by the aid of the poet’s latest biographer, Baldelli,—these 
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eorrections extending chiefly to dates. We are inclined to believe 
that neither our author’s habits nor the turn of his mind are natu- 
rally friendly to great research. His disposition is too generous, his 
affections too kindly, his sympathies too catholic, and his imagina- 
tive qualities too elegant, it may be supposed, to endure dry and 
wearisome investigations. For example, he seems impatient while 
obliged to notice the various theories or conjectures of which Pe- 
trarch and Laura have been the theme ; and with alacrity hastens 
to present his own conception of their history ; which, whether the 
correct view or not, is always one in which the real lineaments of 
human, not angelic, nature predominate,—the ease and perspicuity 
of the biographer’s style adding verisimilitude to the picture. True, 
the probability is, that we have frequently, in the circumstances 
mentioned, rather a reflection of the biographer’s self, than a faith- 
ful representation of what characterized Petrarch or his times ; but 
while this is no mean portraiture, either as respects subject or draw- 
ing, it affords us a gaod deal of true and healthy originality, and 
which constitutes the chief charm and merit of the present Life, 
however much it may disappoint those who look for dreamy ecsta- 
cies and confused declamation about the genius and the passion of 
the author of the Sonnets. 

Who is the best judge of what is poetry—he who, like the author 
of “‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” demands adherence to nature and com- 
mon sense, even in the boldest flights of the muse, or he who utters 
rhapsodies in extravagant terms, however musical or measured, yet 
cold and unreal? Affectation of every kind must be inimical to a 
poet’s purpose ; and even Petrarch, but for the melody and the grace 
of his verse, in a language unapproachable for the illustration of 
these qualities in the aly would be undeserving of the admira- 
tion which lady and coxcomb sentimentalists have affected to feel 
for him. In fact, Mr. Campbell contemplates Petrarch with more 
complacency as a man with failings like to others, than as a poet of 
matchless truth, power, and skill; for these are peculiarities which 
we believe our author will be slow to accord tothe prodigy of Avig- 
non. The man too as modified by, and affecting in turn, the age 
in which he flourished, both as a politician and a philosoper, ap- 
peals strongly to the critic’s sympathies ; and he dwells upon these 
features and displays with intelligence remarkable for its lucid ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Campbell’s work is full and varied upon a number of points, 
but discursive and diffuse. [t furnishes throughout agreeable read- 
ing, suited to the popular taste ; and is more elegant than forcible, 
Indeed, the rather sort of common-sense and level views which he 
has adopted with regard to his principal subject, bespeaks a sort of 
tame style of treatment, that from its easy flow and good temper 
will appear more common-place or feeble to many readers than in 
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truth is the case. He starts with a rapid review of Petrarch’s bio. 

aphers ; and then gives us his own estimate of the poet, followed 
by a sketch of the literature of the period and the parties in church 
and state that distracted the continent ; as well as the general his- 
tory of the times. 

This more general matter is satisfactory enough in itself; while, 
although it furnishes an outline for the more particular subjects, 
interferes in some degree with the unity and directness of biography. 
There is considerable fulness in the notice of Boccaccio, as well as 
taste and discrimination of criticism. That applied to the character 
of Petrarch and his writing appears to us fair but without exaggera- 
tion ; and, as already intimated, as sensible, intelligible and unaf.- 
fected. 

It is as a poet that Petrarch is popularly spoken of in this country, 
and we believe out of Italy ; his Sonnets being the grand theme of 
praise, however few may be the persons who read them or under- 
stand their beauties ; for most people would yather praise him than 
give an experimental proof of a relish for his productions. In 
England the lifeless and unvarying sentimentality of these cele- 
brated pieces can never honestly be lauded to the skies. How can 
one understand that a man for a score of years will feel or cherish 
a passion for a married woman, and she the mother of a large family 
too; or that a poet will regularly indite effusions, as if springing 
from a disconsolate heart,—he after all and in the course of that 
time having two illigitimate children, and not by her whom he pro- 
fesses to adore ? 

It was not however as an Italian poet that Petrarch earned dur- 
ing his lifetime the highest reputation ; and even when his sonnets 
came into greatest note, it was principally for their style that they 
were admired. His Latin poetry, to be sure, although impure, and 
also faulty as to versification, yet wonderful, considering the recent 
revival of learning, of which he was such an illustrious instrument, 
gained him much honour. Then, again, his historical, political, 
and polemical writings, extraordinary for that age,—although his 
theory and practice were not in strict accordance,—bringing him 
into contact and almost unaccountable favour with potentates and 
emperors, cardinals and popes, were the passports to a laurel crown. 
Still his personal character does not appear to have been the most 
noble ; he seems merely to have been an amiable personage, a 
dreamer, a transcendalist,—with foibles, such as those of a pedant 
and a coxcomb scholar, rather than of a great-hearted and rugged 
nature. Let us see what is Mr. Campbell’s measurement of him 
as a poet. He first of all expresses his diffidence as a critic, aris- 
ing from the impossibility for an Englishman to entertain an ade- 
quate idea or knowledge on the subject. He says :— 


“ One circumstance fills me with distrust of being able to render entire 
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justice to the Italian poet, in so many respects exquisite, which is, that I 
can make no atonement for any fault that I may find with him by any 
counter-manifestation of his beauties. A reader will take the critic’s word, 
with slender proving, for any fault alleged against a poet ; but, in order to 
be penetrated with a sense of his super-prevailing merits, he must have 
evidence in some adequate translation of the works of that foreign poet, if 
the reader be an Englishman little or notat all imbued with the foreign lan- 
guage. Now, where shall we apply for the means of rendering such justice 
to Petrarch ? We have Homer and Dante transferred, as it were, soul and 
body into English ; but who has succeeded in fully transferring Petrarch’s 
graces into our tongue? The very genius of the two languages seems un- 
propitious to the task of translating an Italian into an English sonnet. 
The former seems a flower too delicate to prosper in the stormy climate of 
our speech.” 


The critic does not deny that he has entertained doubts of the 
genuineness of Petrarch’s convulsions in his amatory sonnets about 
Laura, and has had suspicions of his madness, such as when he 
compared the sacredness of her birth-place to the Bethlehem where 
our Saviour was born. Still, he says, ‘‘ Laura ever and anon pre- 
sents herself, a minute picture, to the mind’s eye—her very veil and 
mantle, her features, her smile, her step—and we are in love with 
Laura.” But he adds, “I must say, however, that we are rather 
smitten by her outward beauty than rapt into interest with her 
mind.” Here is a further balancing of his merits and manner :— 


‘There is a sameness in the fluctuations of his amatory feelings, which 
is scarcely more amusing than if they had no fluctuations at all. His heart 
is a love thermometer of hope and despair, which rises and falls between 
their extreme points, though generally inclining to the melancholy zero. 
A spice of jealousy for a suspected rival, or a tone of anger, methinks, would 
sometimes relieve this monotomy, like a discord in harmony, that makes 
music seem more natural. There are times when all lovers are naturally 
enemies. I demur to calling him the first of modern poets who refined and 
dignified the language of love. Dante had certainly set him the example. 
It is true that, compared with his brothers of classical antiquity in Jove 
poetry, he appears like an Abel of purity offering innocent incense at the 
side of so many Cains making their carnal sacrifices. Tibullus alone anti- 
eipates his tenderness. At the same time, while Petrarch is purer than 
those classical lovers, he is never so natural as they sometimes are when 
their passages are least objectionable, and the sun-bursts of his real, manly, 
and natural human love seem to me often to come to us struggling through 
the clouds of Platonism.” 


But after the strongest critical case against Petrarch that can be 
conceived has been made out, ‘“‘ How comes it,” asks the biographer, 
‘‘ that Petrarch’s poetry, in spite of all these faults, has been the 
favourite of the world for nearly five hundred years?” “His re- 
nown has grown up like an oak which has reached maturity amidst 
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the storms of ages, and fears not decay from revolving centuries,’ 
What is one of the high charms of his poetical language? It is— 


‘Its pure and melting melody, a charm untransferable to any more north- 
ern tongue. Even in German, a still harsher language than English, the 
ear often luxuriates in the singbarkeit, or singableness, if we might coin 
such an English word, which the poet’s art can elicit, and he wonders that 
the collocation of syllables can produce a mosaic of sounds so sweet to the 
ear. But the vocal Ausonian speech carries this spell of melody still higher. 
It is true that no conformation of words will charm the ear unless they bring 
silent thoughts of corresponding sweetness to the mind ; nor could the most 
sonorous, vapid verses be changed into poetry if they were set to the music 
ofthe Spheres. It is scarcely necessary, however, to say that Petrarch has 
intellectual graces of thought and spiritual felicities of diction, without which 
his tactics in the mere march of words would be a worthless skill.” 


Mr. Campbell has made much use of Petrarch’s writings, prose as 
well as poetry, in his illustrations of the man; and the quotations 
which are now to follow will exhibit the plain, ordinary, and com- 
mon-sense lights in which the biographer puts the facts he has col- 
lected ; marshalling them perhaps inaccurately as well as arbitrarily, 
The extracts, however, seem to be skilfully selected and the com- 
ments judicious ; while the anecdotes are characteristic. What we 
first of all copy will show how the poet of Hope sets his face against 
all humbug. He is speaking of Vaucluse and the Platonic lover's 
affected or supposed delight in a solitary life :— 


“ Resolving to fix his residence here, Petrarch bought a little cottage 
and an adjoining field, and repaired to Vaucluse with no other companions 
than his books. * * * If his object was to forget Laura, the composition 
of sonnets upen her in this hermitage was unlikely to be an antidote to his 
recollections. It would seem as if hemeant to cherish rather than to get rid 
ofhis love. But if he nursed his passion, it was a dry nursing ; for he led a 
lonely, ascetic, and, if it were not for his studies, we might say a savage life. 
I find some of his biographers treating with contempt all who presume to 
doubt his supreme felicity in this shut-up valley. One of them remarks 
that ‘ those who are employed upon trifles, who are engaged in a circle of 
everlasting amusements, and whose abilities stagnate without company, look 
with wonder upon a man retiring from the world to lead a solitary life. 
Their Jittle understandings cannot comprehend the infinite resources which 
an imaginative and instructed mind can derive from its own resources, from 
reading and from meditation.’ I abominate all this slang about solitude; if 
the word means a man living withont wife, child, or domestic society, or the 
accessible conversation of friends. I have no doubt that Petrarch had great 
resources in his own imagination ; and his seclusion, having been voluntary, 
is a proofthat it was not intolerable to him. But I regard this fact rather 
as a phenomenon in the history of a man of genius, than a proof that the love 
of protracted solitude indicates genius itself. I have generally found the 
devotees of loneliness among the most stupid of their species. Nature never 
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meant us'to live insolitude. It is against her laws. She compels the very 
atoms of matter to congregate, and gives her spiritual creation the same 
bond of social attraction from the gregarious insect to the noblest animal.” 


We have alluded to Petrarch’s illegitimate children, and must re- 
quest the indiscriminate raver about the poet’s sensibility and match- 
less passionate fidelity, to bear in mind this circumstance. It is not 
to be overlooked that before their birth he had taken holy orders. 
We must quote what Mr. Campbell remarks with regard to the 
paragon’s backslidings in the affairs mentioned,—the mother of his 
offspring having ‘* been consigned to inscrutable obscurity :’— 


‘‘T am more inclined,”’ says the biographer, “ to blame him for his total 
silence respecting this mother of his children, than for the lapse of his 
purity. His unnatural obligation to celibacy, as a churchman, is at least 
some palliation for the latter fault. But who knows what sacrifice of repu- 
tation this unknown frail one, who made him twice a father, may have incur- 
red by her connection with him! There is a heartlessness on the part of 
Petrarch, in consigning her very name to oblivion, which I dislike worse 
than all the conceits of his poetry. It may be alleged that he was ashamed 
of his illegitimate paternity ; but, on the same principle, he ought to have 
been equally averse to publishing his distraction for a woman who was 
already the mother of an increasing family.” 


One of his children’s name was Francesca, ‘‘ who proved a great 
solace to him in his old age.” 

What does our plain-dealer say with regard to the much canvassed 
and disputed subject of Petrarch’s Jove for, or intercourse with 


Laura ?— 


‘While many writers have erred in considering Petrarch’s attachment as 
visionary, others, who have allowed the reality of his passion, have been 
mistaken in their opinion of its object. They allege that Petrarch was a 
happy lover, and that his mistress was accustomed to meet him at Vaucluse, 
and make him a full compensation for his fondness. No one at all ac- 
quainted with the life and writings of Petrarch will need to be told that this 
is an absurd fiction. Laura, a married woman, who bore ten children to a 
rather morose husband, could not have gone to meet him at Vaucluse with- 
out the most flagrant scandal. It is evident from his writings that she re- 
pudiated his passion whenever it threatened to exceed the limits of virtuous 
friendship. On one occasion, when he seemed to presume too far upon 
her favour, she said to him with severity, ‘I am not what you take me for.’ 
If his love had been successful he would have said less about it. Of the 
two persons in this love affair, I am more inclined to pity Laura than Pe- 
trarch. Independently of her personal charms, I cannot conceive Laura 
otherwise than as a kind-hearted, loveable woman, who could not well be 
supposed to be indifferent to the devotion of the most famous and fascina- 
ting man of his age. On the other hand, what was the penalty that she 
would have paid if she had encouraged his addresses as far as he would have 
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carried them? I would not go so far as to say that she did not at times 
betray an anxiety to retain him under the spell of her fascination; as, for 
instance, when she is said to have cast her eyes to the ground in sadness 
when he announced his intention to leave Avignon; but still I should like 
to hear her own explanation before I condemned her. And, after all, she 
was only anxious for the continuance of attentions, respecting which she 
had made a fixed understanding that they should not exceed the bounds of 
innocence. We have no distinct account how her husband regarded the 
homage of Petrarch to his wife—whether it flattered his vanity, or moved 
his wrath. As tradition gives him no very good character for temper, the 
latter supposition is the more probable. Every morning that he went out 
he might hear from some kind friend the praises of a new sonnet which 
Petrarch had written on his wife; and, when he came back to dinner, of 
course his good humour was not improved by the intelligence. He was in 
the habit of scolding her till she wept: he married seven months after her 
death, and, from all that is known of him, appears to have been a bad hus- 
band. I suspect that Laura paid dearly for her poet’s idolatry.” 


Conjectures relative to the real or merely allegorical existence of 
Laura were not dissipated, till De Sade, her own descendant, wrote 
his memoirs of Petrarch :— 


** Petrarch himself relates that in 1327, exactly at the first hour of the 
6th of April, he first beheld Laura in the church of St. Clara of Avignon, 
where neither the sacredness of the place, nor the solemnity of the day, 
could prevent him from being smitten for life with human love. In that 
fatal hour he saw a lady, a little younger than himself, in a green mantle 
sprinkled with violets, on which her golden hair fell plaited in tresses. She 
was distinguished from all others by her proud and delicate carriage. The 
impression which she made on his heart was sudden, yet it was never 


effaced.” 


But whatever was the doubt or the obscurity which for a time 
prevailed with regard to Laura, or the nature of Petrarch’s affec- 
tions towards her, we venture to assert that such an unromantic 
comment never was made upon them before ; and this by a sterling 
and lofty-minded poet. But simplicity is inseparable from all true 
greatness, whether it be within the domain of the muses or that of a 
discerning philosophy. Mr. Campbell is not a mystic in any 
sense. 

Petrarch’s celebrity during his life, but chiefly, we believe, on 
account of his philosophy, moral and political, which was of the 
school of Plato, attained to a wonderful pitch. Every one knows 
that he gained the laurel crown, not merely as a Poet, but for his 
extraordinary erudition and services to literature. The king of 
Naples, Robert the Good, was one of his principal patrons. ‘The 
coronation ceremonial will interest our readers, as described by Mr. 


Campbell :— 
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“ The morning of the 8th of April, 1341, was ushered in by the sound 
of trumpets; and the people, ever fond of a show, came from all quariers to 
see the ceremony. Twelve youths, selected from the best families of Rome, 
and clothed in scarlet, opened the procession, repeating as they went some 
verses composed by the poet, in honour of the Roman people. They were 
followed by six citizens of Rome, clothed in green, and bearing crowns 
wreathed with different flowers. Petrarch walked in the midst of them; 
after him came the senators, accompanied by the first men of the council. 
The streets were strewed with flowers, and the windows filled with ladies, 
dressed in the most splendid manner, who showered perfumed waters pro- 
fusely on the poet. He all the time wore the robe that had been presented 
to him by the King of Naples. When they reached the Capitol, the trum- 
pets were silent, and Petrarch, having made a short speech, in which he 
quoted a verse from Virgil, cried out three times, ‘Long live the Roman 
people! long live the Senators! may God preserve their liberty!’ At the 
conclusion of these words, he knelt before the senator Orso, who, taking a 
crown of laurel from his own head, placed it on that of Petrarch, saying, 
‘This crown is the reward of virtue.’ The poet then repeated 4 sonnet in 
praise of the ancient Romans. The people testified their approbation by 
shouts of applause, crying, ‘ Long flourish the Capitol and the poet!’ The 
friends of Petrarch shed tears of joy, and Stefano Colonna, his favourite 
hero, addressed the assembly in his honour. The ceremony having been 
finished at the Capitol, the procession, amidst the sound of trumpets and 
the acclamations of the people, repaired thence to the church of St, Peter, 
where Petrarch offered up his crown of laurel before the altar. The same 
day the Count of Anguillara caused letters patent to be delivered to 
Petrarch, in which the senators, after a flattering preamble, declared that 
he had merited the title of a great poet and historian; that, to mark his 
distinction, they had put upon his head a laurel crown, not only by the autho- 
rity of King Robert, but by that of the Roman senate and people ; and that 
they gave him, at Rome and elsewhere, the privilege to read, to dispute, to 
explain ancient books, to make new ones, to compose poems, and to wear & 
crown according to his choice, either of laurel, beech, or myrtle, as well as 
the poetic habit. At that time a particular dress was affected by the poets. 
Dante was buried in this costume.” 


Petrarch had acquired general influence in Italy and Germany as 
a diplomatist, and maintained an extensive correspondence with 
potentates of the first rank, as well as with petty rulers, and even 
persons of inferior condition. It does not however very clearly ap- 
pear how his familiarity, often amounting to direct admonitions and 
also severe reproof, came to be tolerated. He frequently spoke 
with a boldness equal to Luther’s, not merely to temporal but to 
Spiritual powers ; and is justly held, in so far as his writings are 
concerned, as a powerful agent in bringing about the Reformation. 
How he escaped the fires of persecution is a sort of miracle. Pe- 
trarch’s familiar epistles contain many notices, communicated, it 
would appear, when prompted by his vanity and egotism, which were 
not little, that are deeply interesting. Here is one example :— 
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“The emperor, says Petrarch, received me in a manner that partdok 
neither of imperial haughtiness nor of German etiquette. We passed somes 
times whole days together, from morning to night, in conversation, as if his 
majesty had nothing else to do. He spoke to me about my works, and ex. 
pressed a great desire to see them, particularly my Treatise on Illustrious 
Men. I told him that I had not yet put my last hand to it, and that, be. 
fore I could do so, I required to have leisure and repose. He gave me to 
understand that he should be very glad to see it appear under his own patron- 
age, that is to say, dedicated to himself. I said to him, with that freedom 
of speech which Nature has given me, and which years have fortified, 
‘Great prince, for this purpose, nothing more is necessary than virtue on 
your part, and leisure on mine.’ He was struck by the freedom of my 
speech, and asked me to explain myself. I said to him, ‘I must have time 
for a work of this nature, in which I propose to include great things in a 
small space. On your part, labour to deserve that your name should appear 
at the head of my book. For this end, it is not enough that you weara 
crown and a grand title; your virtues and great actions must place you 
among the great men whose portraits I have delineated. Live in sucha 
maaner, that, after reading the lives of your illustrious predecessors, you 
may feel assured that your own life shall deserve to be read by posterity.’ ” 


This same potentate answered him well, at least, we should sup- 
‘pose, to the mind of Mr. Campbell, on one point, although it af- 
forded Petrarch, according to his own report, an occasion for further 
freedom of speech. He relates— 


“ He (the emperor) desired me one day to relate the history of my life to 
him. I declined to do so, at first; but he would take no refusal, and I 
obeyed him. He heard me with attention, and then asked me what were 
my projects for the future, and my plans for the rest of my life. ‘I wish to 
know what is the kind of life that would most decidedly please you.’—‘ A 
secluded life,’ I replied to him without hesitation. The emperor differed 
from me totally as to the benefits of a solitary life. I told him that I had 
composed a treatise on the subject. ‘I know that,’ said the emperor, with 
vivacity ; ‘and if I ever find your book, | shall throw it into the fire ’ 
‘And,’ I replied, ‘I shall take care that it never falls into your hands.’ 


But listen for a moment to the manner he characterized and ad- 
dressed the papal court :— 


“The ‘Liber Epistolarum sine Titulo’ contains, as it is printed in his 
works (Basle edit. 1581), eighteen letters, fulminating as freely against pa- 
pal luxury and corruption as if they had been penned by Luther or John 
Knox. From their contents we might set down Petrarch as the earliest 
preacher of the Reformation, if there were not, in the writings of Dante, 
some passages of the same stamp. If these epistles were really circulated 
at the time when they were written, it is matter of astonishment that 
Petrarch never suffered from any other flames than those of love; for 
many honest reformers, who have been roasted alive, have uttered less anti- 
papal vituperation than our poet; nor, although Petrarch would have been 
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startled at a revolution in the hierarchy, can it be doubted that his writings 
contributed to the Reformation. It must be remembered, at the same 
time, that he wrote against the church government of Avignon, and not 
that of Rome, He compares Avignon with the Assyrian Babylon, with 
Egypt under the mad tyranny of Cambyses ; or rather denies that the lat- 
ter empires can be held as parallels of guilt to the western Babylon; nay, 
he tells us that neither Avernus nor Tartarus can be confronted with this 
infernal place. ‘The successors of a troop of fishermen,’ he says, ‘ have 
forgotten their origin. They are not contented, like the first followers of 
Christ, who gained their livelihood by the lake of Genesareth, with modest 
habitations, but they must build themselves splendid palaces, and go about 
covered with gold and purple. They are fishers of men, who catch a credu- 
lous multitude, and devour them for their prey.’ This ‘ Liber Epistolarum ’ 
includes some descriptions of the debaucheries of the churchmen, which are 
too scandalous for translation. They are nevertheless curious relics of 


history.” 


One of the best illustrations of Petrarch’s pedantry is to be met 
with in the following passage :— 


“In the month of May in this year, 1359, a courier from Bohemia brought 
Petrarch a letter from the Empress Anne, who had the condescension to write 
to him with her own hand to inform him that she had given birth to a 
daughter. Great was the joy on this occasion, for the empress had been 
married five years, but, until now, had been childless. Petrarch, in his 
answer, dated the 23rd of the same month, after expressing his sense of the 
honour which her imperial majesty had done him, adds some common- 
places, and seasons them with his accustomed pedantry. He pronounces a 
grand eulogy on the numbers of the fair sex who had distinguished them- 
selves by their virtues and their courage. Among these he instances Isis, 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander, Sappho, the Sybils, the Amazons, Semi- 
ramis, Tomiris, Cleopatra, Zenobia, the Countess Matilda, Lucretia, Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, Martia, Portia, and Livia. The Empress 
Anne was no doubt highly edified by this muster-roll of illustrious women. 
It is to be hoped that she had a classical dictionary to help her in under- 
standing it; though some of the heroines, such as Lucretia, might have 
bridled up at their chaste names being classed with that of Cleopatra.” 


Mr. Campbell shows, however, that the author of the sonnets, 
the familiar with cardinals and kings, maintained friendships for 
persons as poor as himself; and then has this fine delineation and 
discriminating philosophy :— 


_“ In judging of a human character, we must take a broad and collective 
view of its physiognomy, and not decide by minute differences from its ge- 
geral expression. Petrarch’s moral physiognomy, in the main, was gene- 
tous and independent. It is unfair, by dwelling on partial exceptions to 
convert them into general characteristics. He was not a sycephant to kings 
and emperors. He spoke out his mind distinctly to them ; and they put up 
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with freedoms from him which they would not have endured from one 
another. Nevertheless, as he owns to us himself, he agreed too easily to 
live at the court of John Visconti, the would-be tyrant of Italy. John Vis. 
conti was a great man, not certainly equal to Napoleon in genius, but stil] 
the greatest of his times. Judging by myself, who am no idolater of Bona- 
parte, I would ask who among us would have grudged a long day’s journey 
during his life to have seen him? nay, who, on a pressing invitation, would 
not have stopped some days to share his conversation? Yet we are all 
pretty well agreed that Napoleon had the fault of caring little for human life 
when it interfered with his ambition. John Visconti had his virtues, as wel] 
as the mighty Corsican. He was the Bonaparte of the fourteenth century, 
and fascinated Petrarch. I have said that our poet’s personal character had 
a general and redeeming virtue of benevolence. It is too much an error of 
biographers who wish to be perfectly candid in their estimate of a man, to 
draw up, as it were, a balance-sheet of his good qualities and defects, placing 
them like so many pounds sterling in adebtor and creditor account, as if the 
same qualities in every one man had a positive and equal value with the 
same qualities in every other man, without relation to the rest of their cha- 
racter. But, in point of fact, the faults and virtues of humanity are not the 
same in different individuals, but become different according to their mix- 
ture and combination. The compassion ofa fool may be as essentially com- 
passion as that of a wise man; but it is not the same virtue when com- 
pounded with folly, as when it meets and mixes with wisdom. There isa 
moral chemistry in the combining materials of our spiritual nature which is 
not to be judged of mechanically, according to the disunited qualities of 
those materials.” 


Boccaccio was of the number of his poorer although most famous 
friends ; and in writing to the inimitable author of the Decameron, 
Petrarch relates thus of the Provengal T'roubadours :— 


“They are a class,” he says, “ who have little wit, but a great deal of 
memory, and still more impudence. Having nothing of their own to re- 
cite, they snatch at what they can get from others, and go about to the 
courts of princes to detail verses, in the vulgar tongue, which they have 
got by heart. At those courts they insinuate themselves into the favour of 
the great, and get subsistence and presents. They seek their means of 
livelihood—that is, the verses they recite—among the best authors, for 
whom they obtain, by dint of solicitation, and even by bribes of money, 
compositions for their rehearsal. I have often repelled their importunities, 
but sometimes, touched by their entreaties, I] have spent hours in compos- 
ing productions for them. I have seen them leave me in rags and poverty, 
and return, some time afterwards, clothed in silks, and with purses well 
furnished, to thank me for having relieved them.” 


We shall now merely add to a series of extracts which must 
agreeably diversify the contents of our present number, by quoting 
a short passage belonging to Petrarch’s younger days, when he paid 
a visit to the French capital :— 
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' Paris, though always inferior to its fame, and much indebted to the lies 
of its own people, is undoubtedly a great city. To be sure, I never saw a 
dirtier place, except Avignon. At the same time, its population contains 
the most learned of men, and it is like a great basket in which are collected 
the rarest fruits of every country. From the time that its university was 
founded, as they say, by Alcuin, the teacher of Charlemagne, there has not 
been, to my knowledge, a single Parisian of any fame. The great lumina- 
ries of the university were all strangers; and, if the love of my country does 
not deceive me, they were chiefly Italians, such as Pietro Lombardo, To- 
maso d’Aquino, Bonaventura, and many others. The character of the Pa- 
risians is very singular. There was a time when, from the ferocity of their 
manners, the French were reckoned barbarians. At present the case is 
wholly changed. A gay disposition, love of society, ease, and playfulness 
in conversation now characterise them. They seek every opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves; and make war against all cares with joking, 
laughing, singing, eating, and drinking. Prone, however, as they are to 
pleasure, they are not heroic in adversity. The French love their country 
and their countrymen ; they censure with rigour the faults of other nations, 
but spread a proportionably thick veil over their own defects.” 





Art. XI.—A4 Memoir on the Naturalization of the Alpaca. By Wi- 
L1AM Watton. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1841. 


Tuts pamphlet, addressed to proprietors of mountain and other 
waste lands, and agriculturists of the United Kingdom, is recom- 
mended by, and has been printed for, the Natural History Society 
of Liverpool. And as the Memoir contains matter that is curious 
in a scientific point of view, and also important economically speak- 
ing, we shall be at some pains to cull from it certain of Mr. 
Walton’s details and opinions, seeing that he has made the subject 
of the publication and others akin to, or connected with it, a matter 
of prolonged and earnest study. 

The present moment appears to demand extraordinary attention 
to whatever immediately concerns our agriculture or commerce; 
for whatever promises to furnish a new breeding stock not likely to 
interfere with sheep pasturage, and calculated to supply the manu- 
facturer with another raw material, of our own growth, applicable 
by its fine quality and glossiness to the purposes of silk, and not in 
the least intermeddling with either the growers of British sheep's 
wool, or worsted spinners, and woollen manufacturers,—as is Mr. 
Walton’s representation with regard to the naturalization of the 
Alpaca, must be looked upon as a most opportune boon. 

It would appear that so far back as the year 1811, Mr. Walton 
addressed to the late Earl of Sheffield an “ Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Peruvian Sheep,” &c. ; and that he is the ori- 
ginal projector of the scheme urged in the pamphlet before us. 
We shall not utter a word at present about the naturally over- 
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sanguine views of persons who put forward new plans or doctrines, 
but proceed to the business of abridging and extracting. 

The first Spanish adventurers who reached Peru, found the 
natives in possession of two domestic animals, the beauty and utility 
of which excited their admiration. They also ascertained that two 
others, alike in species, although varying in properties, existed in a 

wild state, and were hunted as game by the Indians. With regard 
to the domesticated varieties, the one was called llama, and was 
chiefly used as a beast of burden, but occasionally for its flesh, hair, 
and skin; while the other, known under the names alpaca, paco, 
&c., although sometimes employed as a carrier, was principally 
valued on account of its long, soft, and fine wool, which anciently 
was and still is manufactured into various articles of dress; at the 
same time that its flesh equally affords a good meal. Specimens of 
these two varieties have appeared as curiosites in our menageries 
and zoological gardens ; and, as we shall afterwards hear, there are 
several of these latter in the parks of our aristocracy. But we shall 
here quote two paragraphs entire that Naturalists and others who 
may not have had an opportunity of examining such curiosities may 
form an idea of their appearance and certain general qualities :— 


‘* Although the four species are distinct, they nevertheless resemble each 
other, at the same time that they are marked by great affinity in character 
and structural conformation with other animals belonging to a different 
classification. Speaking of the zoological character of ordinary sheep, 
Cuvier places them in the order Rumantia, having incisors only on the 
lower jaw, opposed to a callous substance on the upper one; six molar teeth 
on each side; the joints of the lower jaw peculiarly well adapted to a grind- 
ing motion, and four stomachs, &c. These are distinctions, with one excep- 
tion, applicable to the Andes sheep, which are equally lanigerous; but the 
latter will also bear a comparison with Caprid@, or goat tribe, in their 
general structure ; in being light, and their limbs well adapted for spring- 
ing and swiftness; the ears erect, and a prominency in the pupil of the eye. 
They come near to the camel, without having any of his deformities, and, 
like him, are enduring, docile, and useful, while in their skin, flesh, and 
general appearance, they are not unlike the fallow deer. 

‘They may be defined without horns, divided hoof, ruminating, lani- 
gerous, and horny-hoofed. The llama is rather the largest and tallest of 
the two domestic breeds, being usually from three and a half to four and a 
half feet high, measured from the ground to the top of the back ; but from 
the length of his neck, and carrying his head in an upright and graceful 
manner, he appears taller than he really is. The best breeds of the alpaca 
are not more than half a foot lower, and althcugh not so showy nor so 
active, he is a much more interesting animal. His eyes are large and 
black ; the pupil prominent; the countenance peculiarly soft and expres- 
sive; and if in the Kast it is considered the most flattering compliment 
that can be paid to a female to tell her that her eyes resemble those of an 
antelope, the civility would be much enhanced by likening them to those of 
an alpaca.”’ 
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A number of particulars are mentioned by the author of the 
Memoir descriptive of the conformation, the habits, the capacities, 
&c., of the alpaca, to which animal we shall now mostly contine our 
notices and extracts. When its teeth, its stomach, its ruminating 
process, and the structure of its foot are considered, it will be found 
that its peculiarities are various, and their combination strikingly 
illustrative of the wisdom and goodness of Providence. Listen to 
Mr. Walton :— 


“The alpaca’s teeth are not only sharp and strong, but also covered with 
an enamel which preserves the edge, and, in order that he may bite nearer 
to the ground and without the slightest obstruction, the upper lip is deeply 
divided and free from hair. As before noticed, he is provided with four 
stomachs, into which his food passes after it has been macerated, by which 
means he economises his supply, and extracts from it all the nutriment 
which it contains. Thus is he in a situation to endure both hunger and 
thirst, to an astonishing degree, more particularly thirst, a great recommen- 
dation in high lands, where access to water cannot always be had. To 
what I have already said regarding abstinence from drink, I have it in my 
power to add that Mr. Cross kept his pet alpaca, the first exhibited in this 
country, for five years, during which period it did not at once drink a tea- 
cup full of the water set before it, although chiefly subsisting on dry food, 
such as hay, beans and oats, with cakes and biscuits presented by the 


admiring visitors, and only occasionally supplied with carrots and green 
vetches. I have Mr. Cross’s authority to state this fact.” 


The foot differs much from that of the camel; for whercas the 
latter has a thick and elastic pad fitted for travelling across the 
loose, level, and arid sands of tha Arabian desert: in the alpaca’s 
case the forepart of the foot is armed with curved and indurated 
nails, partly resembling the talons of a bird of prey, but much 
stronger,—separated from each other and defended by a lighter 
and narrower pad, than that on which the conjoined toes of the 
camel rests ; a form peculiarly well adapted either for ascending or 
descending the icy declivities, which the creature was destined to 
traverse. 

The Peruvian sheep, we are told, are peculiar to that part of 
South America bordering on the Pacific, known as the Andes Cor- 
dilleras, an enormous range which presents, according to its altitude, 
every imaginable degree of temperature; the comparatively lower 
regions, Stretching immediately under the snowy belt, and where 
the Indian fixes his abode 8,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, being the pasturing ground of llamas and alpacas, which 
constitute the principal part of his wealth, and also his delight :— 


_ “Here, amidst broken and precipitous peaks, on the parapets and pro- 
Jecting ledges, slightly covered with earth, or in the valleys formed by the 
mountain ridges, like the Pyrenean chamois, the llama and alpaca pick up 
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a precarious subsistence from the mosses, lichens, tender shrubs, and grassy 
plants which make their appearance as the snow recedes; or, descending 
lower down, revel in the pajonales, or, as in some parts of the country they 
are called, ichuales—natural meadows of the ichu plant, the favourite 
haunts of the tame and wild kinds. Thus the hand of man never prepares 
food for either species—both readily find it on their native mountains, 
Besides the extremes of cold, these animals have equally to endure the 
severities of a damp atmosphere, for while below it seldom rains, in the sum- 
mer months, when evaporation from the sea is abundant, clouds collect, and 
being driven over the lower valleys by strong winds from the south and. 
west, and condensed by the cold, burst on the highlands, where the rain 
falls in torrents, amidst the most awful thunder and lightning. 

“ Although the introduction of horses and mules has precluded the 
necessity of using the llama as a beast of burden, almost every cottager on 
the middle declivities of the Andes possesses three or four, and as many 
alpacas, which, besides fetching water from the spring and carrying grist to 
the mill, serve him for food and raiment, and also provide him with a couch. 
If he is a trader, or a road-carrier, besides his cottage pets he is provided 
with a drove of from twenty to forty llamas, or such a number as he and his 
sons can manage, with the aid of which he carries grain, wool, and other 
articles, per contract, down to the town on the lower declivities. Some 
also have breeding pens, where the stock is never folded, and never brought 
into the corral, or cottage-inclosure, except when shorn, or a purchaser 
presents himself. 

‘On the slopes of his neighbouring mountains, which are often broken. 
by ridges, and separated from each other by deep chasms, walled with cliffs 
and mural precipices, often presenting narrow passes, but sometimes widen- 
ing into meadows of great extent, the breeder keeps his flocks almost at 
the mercy of heaven, and accompanied by his faithful and sagacious dog 
only visits them. Seldom does it happen that he loses a member; and 
while the vulture and the condor occasionally surprise and carry off a lamb- 
kin, and even a calf, the offspring of the llama and alpaca scarcely ever falls 
into their clutches. A peculiar instinct teaches them how to guard and 
protect their young. The alpaca is fond of his birthplace, seldom or never 
wandering beyond a certain range, the limits of which are well known to 
the breeding dams, unless in search of some grassy spot, whence he returns 
in the evening. Few of them, consequently, are lost, and, being accus- 
tomed to their keeper’s voice, they are easily collected.” 


When herded, these animals retreat to a particular spot to drop 
their dung; and another remarkable circumstance in their nature 
and habits is, that when going to lie down they deliberately bend 
the legs under them and fall upon their breast, there being a flat 
and indurated calosity, free from hair, upon which they rest; this 
calosity acting as a shield to the breast against the injury which 
would otherwise result from such a sudden and vigorous motion, oF 
from the ice and snow upon which they must take their repose. 

It is said that the alpaca is more vigorous in the high and cold 
regions of the mountain chain than in the more temperate ones; 
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and also that those fed on high pastures yield the finest fleeces. We 
are told too, that although this creature has a delicate appearance, 
it is perhaps one of the hardiest in creation, being furnished with 
wonderful resistances to cold, wet, and hunger. ‘ Nature has pro- 
vided him with a thick skin and a warm fleece ; and as he never 
perspires, like the ordinary sheep, he is not so susceptible of cold.” 
In another page we find these observations,— 


“ By means of a thick skin, almost serving as a coat of mail, the alpaca 
not only resists the effects of cold and rain better than the black-faced sheep 
of Scotland, which may be considered as our hardiest race, but, being de- 
fended by a closer, heavier, and more impervious covering, is much less 
affected by a damp climate. That of Lima, and indeed of all Peru, is un- 
usually humid. ‘The atmosphere of Lima,’ says an observant native, ‘is 
opaque, nebulous, and little renovated. Surrounded by heights to the north, 
the vapours rising up from the coast, or produced by a luxuriant vegetation, 
rest upon these heights, forming a kind of awning over our heads, which, in 
consequence of the winds, cannot always ascend.’ This is the case in the 
vallies contiguous to the Pacific, but it is equally so on the nearest declivi- 
ties of the Andes, which rise in gradations till we reach the central crest, 
where, as before stated, showers are more copious, and the biting blasts most 
keenly felt. These the alpaca, and his allied species are happily formed to 
repel. The chill, however, is not confined to Scotland. It extends to 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Devonshire, Kent, and parts of Ireland, where 
the process of smearing is equally practised, and, independent of deterioration 
in the quality of the wool, annually costs near half a million. 

“In whatever point of view we lock at the alpaca, this animal will be 
found a suitable and an economical stock, not only on mountain farms in 
Scotland and Ireland, but. also on the Welch hills, where the old breeds of 
sheep and goats gradually disappear. For the reasons above stated, the 
alpaca is not liable to many of the disorders incidental to common sheep, 
neither is its offspring exposed to the various accidents which befal the 
lamb almost from the moment it is ushered into life. To the tender of an 
Andes flock the snow storm is disarmed of all its terrors; and as the 
stranger, when naturalized among us, would feed upon herbage left behind 
by the cattle and sheep which had gone over the ground before him, he 
would not consequently interfere with the pasturage of our present herds 
and flocks, nor diminish in the slightest degree the provision of food re- 
served for them. The income which a farmer would derive from this new 
breeding stock will be readily calculated, when it is taken into account 
that the south down fleece seldom weighs more than two pounds, whereas 
the alpaca yields from six to eight, and his wool always commands a 
higher price, besides keeping for seven years if the markets should be low. 
Experience has moreover taught us that sheep are a precarious stock. 
There may be another pestilence among them, as there was in 1824 and 


_— when Leicesters sold from 3s. to 4s. per head, as they were dying of 
e rot.”’ 


Besides greater hardihood and freedom from disease than our 
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sheep exhibit, it is stated that the Peruvian breed have an unerring 
foresight of coming danger, as in the instance of a snow-storm, and 
when they have tender young ones to care for instinctively hasten- 
ing to the safest side of a crag, or, if within reach, the cottage 
door. 

Mr. Walton cannot see why the flesh as well as the fleece would 
not improve under British culture ; and also accounts for the infe- 
riority of the latter, as it is imported sometimes into this country, 
by saying that portions of it consist of what has been collected in 
a dirty state, and as it has been gathered after being torn away 


from the animal by briars and the like. Here follow some other 
particulars and anticipations :— 


‘* This animal seems to compete with the deer. Its flesh, which, 
as well as its wool, would doubtless improve, is considered equal to 
venison, and peculiarly well adapted for hams. Its skin, when prepared, 
might be appropriated to various uses, such as the making of accoutre- 
ments, traces, straps, and also for bookbinding. The system generally 
prevailing among British farmers is to look to the improvement of the 
carcass, almost leaving the wool to chance, from an opinion that it is the 
flesh, and not the fleece, which affords a remunerating price. Even in 
this respect, the alpaca would be an eligible stock. Sir John Narborough 
declared that he killed a guanaco on the Patagonian coast, which weighed 
268 lbs. ; and Captain King affirms that one which fell to his lot, when 
skinned and cleaned, netted 168 lbs. ; at the same time we learn from 
Captain Fitzroy, that while at the mouth of the Santa Cruz river, he 
kiled a guanaco weighing 50]bs. heavier than any he had seen on the 
Patagonian coast, and equal to 300]bs. The first are nearly the weights 
of the best alpacas, they vary in size, but seldom are under 200 Ib., and of 
this weight they may be daily seen in the shambles at Huamanga and 
the higher towns in Peru. They consequently weigh twice as much a8 
ordinary sheep. South downs seldom exceed 100lbs.; the London 
butcher, indeed, prefers them under 90. <A haunch of llama, alpaca, or 
guanaco, at a Peruvian feast, occupies the place that a sirloin of beef does 
among us. The introduction of the alpaca would not only render those 
parks productive which are not already stocked with deer, but also more 
attractive, and at the same time lead to a new era in the history of farming. 
This animal is equally ca'culated to be a valuable adjunct of the cottage, 
almost, I could have said, inmate, for its cleanliness and social habits entitle 
it to a corner there by the side of the watch-dog.” 


But it may be said that our sanguine author is only throwing 
into one laudatory chapter what he has gathered from travellers 
and foreigners concerning animals as seen and domesticated in South 
America, without any practical acquaintance with their aptitude for 
the British mountains as well as inclosures in lower and richer 
situations. But we must not allow him to be thus misunderstood ; 
especially at a time when our agriculturists are beginning to tremble 
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concerning a repeal or bold modification of the Corn-laws; and also 
on considering that within recent years waste lands have been 
‘nclosed when a more profitable application of money might have 
been made, leaving these expensively treated portions for the pas- 
ture of sheep of the hardier sorts. Besides, it is to be recollected 
that we have no surplus stock either of the Welsh or the Scottish 
mountain breeds ; on the other hand, they are said to be diminishing 
ata serious rate. Again, how is our commercial superiority menaced 
by foreign competition ; and how necessary has it become that we 
should discover or command new sources of labour, or, in other 
words, new kinds of raw material for our enterprising manufacturing 


5 a 


genius as a nation ? Well, but what of Mr. Walton’s home facts 
and experience ? 

“The opinions, which I expressed thirty years ago of the capa- 
city of Peruvian sheep to adapt themselves to the climate and food 
of this country, are supported by a series of successful experiments.” 
He then goes on to state that several apacas have been introduced 
into England: and mentions where a goodly portion of them are 
now to be seen, together with others which have been born and 
bred in this country. The Earl of Derby figures as an experimen- 
talist in this case, who has been long distinguished as a patriotic 
breeder of stock. ‘“‘ He has now at Knowsley,” says Mr. Walton “a 
little flock of llamas and alpacas, amounting to fourteen, two of 
which were bred on the spot, whose wool is finer, softer, and more 
beautiful than that on the backs of their parents.” ‘* The young 
are eight and twenty months old, and already the first has wool 
upon it six inches long. A fine male alpaca, shorn three years ago, 
has at present a cost upon it from eighteen to twenty inches long, 
thus proving that the wool grows from six to eight inches yearly, if 
regularly shorn.” The Earl stated that “he certainly knew of 
nothing likely to prevent the propagation of the animal in this 
country. On the contrary, the gentlemen will see in these grounds 
living specimens that they can and will do so, one female having 
= in each of the two last seasons, and the young are doing 
well,” 

Mr. Walton mentions where other experiments have been made, 
both in this and other countries of Europe, and where the climate 
as well as the food must be very considerably dissimilar, one place 
from another. In Scotland some noblemen have become purchasers 
elther of llamas or alpacas; for both are recommended, and they 
appear to breed, the one with the other species. Spirited indivi- 
duals, Says our author, are about to carry the experiment of natu- 
ralization of these animals into effect in Australia. The Highland 
Society of Scotland has had its attention directed to the subject ; 
while the Natural Society of Liverpool, and also individual mer- 
chants of that great commercial port, appear to be going earnestly 
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to work, both as regards the introduction of the animal, and the 
importation of its wool. Mr. W. informs us that,— 


“ As before shown, so great is the adventurous spirit which distinguishes 
the British merchant, that very considerable supplies of alpaca wool have 
already been brought over from Peru. Into the port of Liverpool alone 
the importations within five years amount to upwards of six million lbs,, 
which, at 2s. per lb., would make considerably more than half a million 
sterling. With the prospect of a new branch of manufacture, and in the 
hope of a corresponding supply of the raw material, ingenuity has _ been set 
to work, capitals risked, and, by perseverance, considerable progress has by 
this time been made. The conversion of the alpaca fleece into fabrics of 
fine texture has commenced, I may safely say triumphantly, in various 
parts of the kingdom, and through the efforts of the Liverpool gentlemen, 
to whom the country is indebted for the original design, these fabrics are 
likely to become great favourites both at home and abroad; and in lookin 
forward to a propitious increase in our industrial enterprises, the statesman, 
the merchant, and the agriculturist, must be equally sensible that a manu- 
facture becomes valuable in proportion to the number of hands which it 
employs, the produce of labour being the truest source of riches, and, con- 
sequently, may be rendered the firmest bulwark of our national strength. 

‘** Goods made from alpaca wool constitute a middle texture between silk 
and common sheep’s wool, but partaking more of the appearance and pro- 
perties of the former than the latter. From the experiments instituted, 
it is the opinion of persons, acquainted with the principles and practice of 
weaving, that alpaca is also calculated to take the place of the wool ob- 
tained from the cashmere goat, which in some respects it resembles. 
Camblets are made from mohair yarn, and when dyed and subjected to the 
process of watering, the surface appears wavy and marked with shades, in 
which state the article is called moreen, and used for curtains and other 
purposes. I do not speak practically, nor have I had it in my power to 
obtain the advice of experienced dyers on this part of the subject; but it 
appears to me that the wavy effect on camblets is produced by killing or 
allaying the transparency in the component particles of the wool. If such 
really is the case, alpaca textures are admirably suited for the process of 
watering, and on the general run its wool might be had at from 1s. 2d. to 
Is. 6d. per Ib. In Asia Minor the wool of the female Angora goat is pre- 
ferred to that of the male, and in some instances carefully separated and 
kept by the natives for the manufacture of their most delicate articles. 
I have not been able to ascertain whether there is any difference between 
the fleece of a female and male alpaca, but I believe, as regards colour, that 
black is more valuable than white, being adapted for sprigs and other 
figures in vests and ladies’ dresses not requiring the aid of dye.” 


Our author is very anxious to have it understood that alpaca 
wool is thefanalogue of silk, and that with the consumption of silk—a 
raw material we need not tell our readers not of this country’s 
growth—it only can interfere. He adds, that it is so beautifully 
transparent as to refract the rays of light in the same manner as 
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silk does, to which property he supposes it to owe its glossiness. 
We have from him also these observations :— 


“ With the polite assistance of the secretary of the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, I was enabled to examine the anatomical structure of three samples of 
alpaca wool through a lens magnifying one million times. The colours of 
those subjected to the power of the microscope were white, black, and grey. 
When thrown upon the disk, each filament appeared equal in thickness to a 
man-of-war’s topsail halyard, perfectly distinct, and the fibrous structure 
more evident than in the wool of common sheep. White was the first sam- 
ple tried, and it produced an effect at the same time singular and pleasing. 
There was a brilliancy upon the surface which rendered the filaments so 
transparent that they assumed a prismatical appearance, and to the eye 
shone clearer than a silvery hair taken from the human head. The external 
rind, or, I should rather say, the tubular formation, was very visible; each 
filament straight, and divested of that crispness detected in common wool. 
The curves were also fewer. The surface appeared polished, and distin- 
guished by a glittering brightness, almost, I could say, refulgence, which is 
wanting in sheep’s wool. The general results produced by afterwards 
showing the black sample were the same, excepting that the shade on the 
disk was more opaque, and the brilliancy of each filament diminished. The 
grey exhibited a medium between the contrasts, and helped to show both 
to advantage. 

“From my own limited observations, it seems to me that the wool of 
Peruvian sheep is imbedded deeper in the skin than in any other animal of 
the same class, owing to which, perhaps, the fleece is capable of deriving 
nourishment more from the inner vessels than usually happens in the lani- 
gerous tribes, and possibly the supply is on this account larger; a conclu- 
sion warranted, one would think, by the fact that no other animal of the 
creation affords wool so long, so perfect, and at the same time so abundant. 
There are instances of alpaca wool measuring thirty inches long ; frequently 
it is seen twenty inches, and averages from eight to twelve. The vascular 
properties are remarkable. Each slender filament is filled with small ves- 
sels, through which, and by means of the circulation of the blood, or by 
whatever name the liquids may be called, the process of nutrition is carried 
on. This wool certainly possesses the principle of vitality in a very strong 
degree, owing to which, I am inclined to think, it is less subject to decom- 
position than the ordinary kinds. There is indeed in it something approach- 
ing to incorruptibility, if I may be allowed the expression, as is proved by 
the locks of alpaca wool formerly discovered in the huacas, or burial places, 
to which allusion has already been made.” 


If alpaca wool is to interfere with any other raw material than 
raw and thrown silk, it will be, according to Mr. Walton’s repre- 
sentation, with the wool of the Angora goat, (mohair,) large quan- 
tities of which are now imported, but the manufacture of which 
Costs a great deal more than what the Peruvian wool imposes. 
Judging, therefore, from the total quantity received at Liverpool, in 
three years, say six million Ibs ; and calculating the fleece of each 
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alpaca, including fawns, only to be 4lbs, this, he says, ‘‘ would leave 

no more than half a million of the animals in the country furnish- 

ing the foreign supply, whereas in this kingdom, if we had them, 

we should be able to turn fifteen millions, or half our number of 
ordinary sheep, to good account.” Then, he contemplates the i inter- 
national benefit and civilization which would attend the carrying of 
our tranquil arts and social intercourse to the Peruvians, wher 
exchanging our commodities and manufactures, for “an animal 
which is likely to become extinct, so soon as the present generation 
of Indians shall have passed away.” 

It is probable that our growers of fine sheep’s wool may view the 
attempt now making to introduce and naturalize the most useful 
of the Peruvian sheep with much jealousy. But the days of mono- 
poly seem to be numbered, whenever great general national advan- 
tages are thereby crippled ‘and restricted ; ; so that whatever may be 
the issue of the experiments recommended by onr author in his 
interesting pamphlet, we trust they will have a fair trial. ‘Therefore 
with a considerable share of hopeful expectancy we read the follow- 
ing passage, with its promising note :— 


‘Tt is expected that a small flock of alpacas will be exhibited at the 
annual meeting of the Royal English Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Liverpool, in July next, when it is rumoured that several patriotic noble- 
men and gentlemen* will allow those specimens to be seen which they 
purchased, more with a view to their country’s benefit, than any personal 
gratification which they could derive from their possession, the best reward 
they could either wish, or obtain, for their exalted patriotism, as well as 
their foresight and perseverance. This meeting, it is thought, will be at- 
tended by many gentlemen from Yorkshire, deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of alpaca wool manufactures, daily growing in importance, the evi- 
dence of which is constantly before their eyes, for at the present moment, 
the districts of Colne and Craven, in their own country, are chiefly em- 
ployed in weaving alpaca figures, which for the last four years has been a 
great relief to the poor. 

‘The large importation of alpaca wool, and the consequent project to 
naturalize the animal which bears it, as already pointed out, began with 
a few merchants, and met with the encouragement of a scientific body in 
Liverpool, and if my feeble voice could reach so far, I should urge the 
same parties to persevere in the noble design in which they are engaged. 
This is, | repeat, a national enterprise—one well deserving the support of 
a great commercial community like Liverpool—an enterprise which will 





* Since the above was in type, I have received information that it is the 
intention of the Earl of Derby to submit his little flock of Andes sheep to 
the inspection of the agricultural meeting, in next July ; and his lordship 
has therefore directed that they should not be shorn, as they otherwise 
would have been, until after that period. 
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endear the names of its promoters in the hearts of their fellow-subjects, 
for the man who carries out so important an undertaking as the introduc- 
tion of a valuable raw material into his native land, thus adding a new 
comfort to the general stock of his fellow-creatures, is as much entitled to 
public esteem as the hero who has fought his country’s battles. As a 
Lancashire man, I cannot therefore help applauding the efforts of the friends 
of the alpaca naturalization scheme; and in offering to them this humble 
testimony of my admiration, I at the same time avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express my sincere and fervent wish that that commerce may 
flourish which, in their hands, has become our country’s glory, and thus 
enable the patriotic men of Liverpool to extend a protecting arm to the un- 
fortunate, and to relieve and soften the sorrows of the afflicted, whether 
arising out of the want of employment, the scourge of war, shipwreck, or 
any other source of human calamity.” 





Art. XII.—North American Herpetology ; or a Description of the Rep- 
tiles inhabiting the United States. By Joun Epwarps Hoxrsroox, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy in the Medical College of the State of South Caro- 
lina, Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 4to. 


Vols. I. and IT. 
THE first volume of the work before us opens with a chapter upon 
the “ organization of reptiles,” in which the organs of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, and respiration, together with their physio- 
logy, the structure of the nervous system, and of the organs of 
sense, are treated somewhat at length; and, while the accuracy of 
the observations will be observed with delight by the scientific 
naturalist, the clear and interesting manner in which the subject is 
elucidated cannot but afford to the general reader equal pleasure 
and improvement. The portion relating to the senses, particularly, 
is highly instructive. 

Under the head of ‘ Digestive Organs,” our author observes, 
when speaking of the cesophagus,— 


“In some of the Chelonian animals, there are many horny points in the 
cesophagus, directed backward or towards the stomach, which may be useful 
i preventing the escape of food.” 


Dr. Holbrook has probably never had opportunity to examine 
that cusions and very rare tortoise, the Sphargis coriacea, or leather 
tortoise, whose oesophagus is thickly studded, not merely with 
“ horny points,” but with large, very strong, “horny spines,” some 
of which are two inches in length. 


In the observations upon the organ of taste, we find the following 
sentence :— 


“ All reptiles have a tongue, varying, however, greatly in its shape, 
Organization, and mode of attachment, but certainly having little claim to 
be considered as an organ of taste.” 
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Had our author remarked, that all reptiles had organs of taste, 
we should not feel called upon to refer to this statement. But 
having recently had the good fortune to meet with a genus, the Pipa, 
one of whose characters, as pointed out by Laurenti, is the “ ab. 
sence of a tongue,” we are bound to point out an exception to his 
remarks. 

This volume contains descriptious of twenty-three species, all 
accompanied with figures drawn from living specimens, one-third of 
which were previously unknown to the naturalist. Every species is 
very minutely described, its geographical limits pointed out, and its 
habits elucidated, oftentimes with great perspicuity, awakening un- 
common interest in the mind of the reader. Much labour is like. 
wise bestowed in settling the synonymes, than which nothing could 
more facilitate the studies of the herpetologist. A similar plan is 
pursued, throughout the volume, with regard to the arrangement of 
the descriptions ; and, although some of course extend to a consider- 
ably greater length than others, they are all so minute and compre- 
hensive that they could not be mistaken, even were they not illus- 
trated by the faithful and beautiful plates. 


The first animal described is the Testudo polyphemus; the only 
species of Testudo yet known in the United States. Having pointed 
out its specific characters, Dr. Holbrook thus portrays its habits :— 


“They select dry and sandy places, are generally found in troops, and are 
very abundant in pine barren countries. They are gentle in their habits, 
living entirely on vegetable substances ; they are fond of the sweet potato, 
(Convolvulus Batatas,) and at times do much injury to gardens, by destroy- 
ing melons, as well as bulbous roots, &c. &c. In the wild state they are 
represented as nocturnal animals, or as seeking their food by night; when 
domesticated, and I have kept many of them for years, they may be seen 
grazing at all hours of the day. When first placed in confinement, they 
chose the lowest part of the garden, where they could most easily burrow; 
this spot being once overflowed by salt water, in a high spring tide, they 
migrated to the upper part, nearly eighty yards distant, and prepared anew 
their habitations. They seldom wandered far from their holes, and gene- 
rally spent part of the day in their burrows. They delighted in the sun in 
mild weather, but could not support the intense heat of our summer noons; 
at those hours they retreated to their holes, or sought shelter from the 
scorching rays of the sun, under the shade of broad-leaved plants ; a tanyer, 
(Arum esculentum,) that grew near their holes, was a favourite haunt. They 
could not endure rain, and retreated hastily to their burrows, or to other 
shelter, at the coming on of a shower. As winter approached, they confined 
themselves to the immediate neighbourhood of their holes, and basked in the 
sunshine ; as the cold increased, they retired to their burrows, where they 


became torpid ; a few warm days, however, even in winter, would again re- 
store them to life and activity.” 


The next three species are beautiful Emyde, sent by Professor 
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Troost to the author, from the western rivers, to which are giver the 
appropriate names of hieroglyphica, megacephala, and Troostii. But 
little more than asimple description of these species is furnished us, 
as their habits are comparatively unknown. The remaining Emys 
of this volume, the Muhlenbergii, which Say called biguttata, is 
found, our author remarks, “only in New Jersey and East Pennsyl- 
yania, and is rare even in these districts.” 

The next species is the Ameiva sex-lineata, known commonly as 
the striped lizard, and the familiar representative of the lizard in the 
United States, as of the true lizards the country produces none. Its 
habits are thus described. 


“‘ This is a very lively, active animal, choosing dry and sandy places for 
its residence, and is frequently met with in the neighbourhood of planta- 
tions, or near fences and hedges; most usually it is seen on the ground in 
search of insects, but it will take to trees when pursued. Its motions are 
remarkably quick ; it runs with great speed, and climbs with facility ; yet it 
cannot leap from branch to branch, or from tree to tree, like the Anolius 
Carolinensis. The Ameiva sex-lineata is very timid; it feeds on insects, 
and generally seeks its food toward the close of the day, when they may be 


seen in cornfields far from their usual retreat ; and not unfrequently I have 
met male and female in company.” 


The Anolius Carolinensis, another animal of the lizard kind, and 
usually called Chameleon, or green lizard, from its delicate green 
colour, we have had an opportunity of seeing alive, and we cannot 
refrain from expressing our gratification at the faithfulness of the 


description, and the excellence of the figure. The following account 


of this species, shows the accurate observation of the author :— 


“The Anolius Carolinensis is a bold and daring animal, haunting out- 
houses and garden fences; and in new settlements it even enter the houses, 
walking over the tables and other articles of furniture, in search of flies. It 
is very active, climbing trees with great rapidity, and leaping with ease from 
branch to branch, or from tree to tree; securing itself even on the leaves, 
by means of the oval disks of the fingers and toes ; which enable it also te 
walk easily on glass, and on the sides and ceilings of rooms. It feeds on 
insects, and destroys great numbers, seizing them suddenly, and devourin 
them, unrestrained even by the presence of man. In general, they hyber- 
nate later than other animals of the same class, their favourite retreats being 
gardens and old buildings; they often retire to green-houses, or conserva- 
tories, where they may be frequently seen active, even in winter, but never 
of that rich yellow green as in the summer season. In the spring season, 
they are extremely quarrelsome ; two males seldom meet without a furious 
battle, which frequently results in the loss of part of the tail, or some other 
injury, to one or both of the combatants. Before the contest, the animal 
usually remains stationary for a moment, elevates and depresses its head 
several times, inflates his gular sac, which now becomes of a bright vermi- 
lion, and then suddenly springs at his enemy. After the first heats of spring 
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have passed, they become less quarrelsome, and many are seen quietly living 
together in the same neighbourhood; they retain at all times the habit of 
inflating the sac, even when quietly basking in the sun ; and at those times 
the colouring of the animal has the liquid brilliancy of the emerald.” 


Two species of Bufo had been supposed to be identical. One of 
these, our common toad, generally called the musicus, is here at the 
suggestion of Le Conte, described as the Aunsiownne, on account of 
its extended distribution. From our author’s interesting remarks 
respecting this species, we would extract only a single observation : 


‘Tt has been commonly supposed that the humour exuding from the 
skin and glands is poisonous; yet no experiments have proved it so, and 
certainly no injury has ever arisen from handling or examining the animal.” 


In the account of the Bufo lentiginosus, the southern species, from 
which the preceding is separated, we find the following amusing 
anecdote of its instinct :— 


‘“* T have seen an individual,kept for a long space of time, which became 
perfectly tame. During the summer months it would retire to a corner of 
the room, into a habitation it had prepared for itself, in a small quantity of 
earth, placed there for its convenience. Towards evening it would wander 
about the room in search of food, seizing greedily whatever insect came in 
his way. Some water having been squeezed from a sponge upon his head, 
one hot day in July, he returned the next to the same spot, and seemed very 
well pleased with the repetition ; nor did he fail, during the extreme heat 
of the summer, to repair to it frequently, in search of his shower-bath.” 


A singular little Engystoma, a kind of animal very similar to a 
toad, is here for the first time described, to which the ‘specific name, 
Carolinense, i is given. It isthe only species of the genus which has 
been met with in the United States, and has not as yet been dis- 
covered north of Charleston. 

A new and very curious genus is next presented us, which our 
author calls Scaphiopus. It possesses the following characters, show- 
ing it to be a sort of connecting link between the toad and frog :— 


** Body short, thick, swollen; head short; minute teeth in the upper 
jaw and on the palate; a small, glandular wart behind the ear, from which 
a watery fluid can be pressed; posterior extremities short, stout, and mus- 
cular; leg shorter than the thigh ; a spade-like horny process occupies the 
position of a sixth toe, and is used by the animal in excavating.” 


The peculiarities of its organization, are at once explained by the 
habits of the only known species, the solitarius :— 





‘This is a strange animal,—an odd mixture of toad and frog, having the 
teeth of the one and the rudimental post-tymphal glands of the other; it 
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approaches, however, nearest the toad in its form and habits, as it never 
ventures in water except at the breeding season ; it lives in small holes 
about six inches deep, excavated by itself in the earth, which for a long 
time I took for holes of insects; here it resides like the ant-lion, seizing 
upon such unwary insects as may enter its dwelling. It never leaves its 
hole, except in the evening or after long-continued rains. It shows great 
dexterity in making this dwelling; sometimes using the nates, and fasten- 
ing itself by the spade-like process; at others it uses the legs with these 
processes, like a shovel, and will in this way conceal itself with great 
rapidity. In progression its motions are not very lively, and its powers of 
leaping but feebly developed. It appears early in March, after the first 
heavy rains of spring, and at once seeks its mate.”’ 


The descriptions of the frogs, halecina, palustris, and sylvatica, 
are all that the student could desire. 

A striking instance of the limited distribution of some reptiles is 
shown in the Rana ornata, a pretty species of frog made known to 
naturalists by our author, who observes :— 


‘This animal has hitherto been found only in South Carolina, and as yet 
only in one locality, about four miles from Charleston, between the Cooper 
and Ashley rivers, where it abounds.” 


The common and beautiful tree toad, the Hyla versicolor, is here, 
for the first time, figured. The plate is well done, and the obser- 
vations relating to its habits are very accurate. 

When speaking of the Hyla squirella, our author remarks, that it 
has not been found further north than the thirty-fourth degree of 
latitude, and therefore that must be considered its most northern 
limit. 

Descriptions of five beautifully delineated species of Coluber ter- 
minate the first volume. 7 

The coach-whip snake, flagelliformis, of which we have a fine 
fizure, is so rare, even in those Southern states in which it is found, 
that our author says, “‘ During a seven years’ search I have never 
seen but one living specimen.” 

A beautiful new species, five feet three inches in length, from 
the Alleghany mountains, is called Alleghaniensis. And another, 
four feet five inches in length, receives the name of abacurus. 

The plates are extremely well executed, preserving so well the 
appearance of nature, that no one would suspect for a moment, that 
they were drawn from preserved or distorted specimens. The atti- 
tudes, in many instances, of the species are strikingly faithful. Of 
those which have fallen under our notice alive, we can speak more 
decidedly, and would therefore point to the figures of the Anolius 
Carolinensis, Bufo Americanus, Rana halecina, palustris and syl- 
vatica, Hyla versicolor and squirelia, as being exceedingly cor- 
rect. 


VoL. 1. (1841.) No 3a, T 
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The second volume of the work contains descriptions and figures 
of twenty-eight species, four of which are new to science. Nearly 
one half of the volume is composed of descriptions of nine species 
of Emyda, fresh water tortoises. No little confusion had previously 
existed amongst several of these species. One of our first herpeto- 
logists has said, he could not distinguish the specific characters of 
five of them. Our author has settled their distinctions with the 
utmost clearness; and his descriptions of the serrata, reticulata, 
rubriventris, and Floridana are illustrated with plates which require 
neither the eye of the naturalist to distinguish, nor of the artist to 
admire. ‘To a fine large species, fifteen inches in length, common 
around Mobile, but previously undescribed, our author gives the 
name of Mobilensis. Three species of Salamander are presented 
us ; two of which, the dorsalis and symmetrica, are common through- 
out the United States. 

If, in the pages we have passed over, no errors have been referred 
to, it is because none have been perceived of sufficient importance 
to demand notice. We should have been better pleased, it is true, 
to have seen, instead of the bronzed carapace (upper shell) of the 
Emys guttata (the common and beautiful speckled tortoise), its 
natural colour. But our author, in his description of this species, 
says, ‘‘ the whole upper surface of this animal, the head as well as 
the extremities, is black,” &c. &c., showing conclusively his own 
accuracy, and that the fault is that of the artist. But the same 
motive, which has excited us thus freely to speak of the beauties 
and value of the work before us, prompts us to point out what ap- 
pears inaccurate. In the description of the Salamander dorsalis, the 
colour is thus spoken of :— 


‘* The whole superior surface of the Salamander dorsalis, neck, head, 
and body, as well as the tail and extremities, is of an olive colour, witha 
strong tinge of green, &c.” 


And the colouring of the plate corresponds with the description. 
The dorsalis, as seen in Massachusetts, has its whole upper as well 
as its under surface sprinked with innumerable black dots. A de- 
fect appears in the lower figure of the plate, owing to the right an- 
terior extremity being placed further back on the body than the 
left. The figures of the symmetrica also are unnatural, on account 
of the disproportion between the anterior and posterior extremities. 
The remaining salamander is a new and singularly marked species, 
which is appropriately called gutto-lineata. 

The habits of the dreaded Trigonocephalus piscivorus, the water 
moccasin, are thus illustrated :— 


‘It is found about damp, swampy places, or in water,—far from which it 
is never observed. In summer, numbers of these serpents are seen resting 
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on the low branches of such trees as overhang the water, into which they 
plunge on the slightest alarm. Catesby thinks they select these places to 
watch for their prey. They merely choose them in order to bask in the 
sun; for in situations deprived of trees, as the ditches of rice-fields, their 
lurking places are often on dry banks. They are the terror of the negroes 
that labour about rice plantations, where they are more dreaded than the 
rattlesnake, which only bites when irritated or in self defence, or to secure 
its prey ; the water moccasin, on the contrary, attacks everything that comes 
within its reach, erecting its head and opening its mouth for some seconds 
before it strikes. I have placed in a cage with the water moccasin several 
of the harmless snakes, as the Coluber guttatus, Coluber getulus, &c., at a 
time: they all evinced the greatest distress, hanging to the sides of the 
cage, and endeavouring by every means to escape from their enemy, who 
attacked them all in turn. Two animals of its own species were thrown in- 
to the cage; it seemed instantly aware of the character of its visitors, and 
became perfectly quiet. Indeed, I have often received four or five of these 
animals in safety, after their having peaceably travelled together a journey 
of fifty or sixty miles in the same : box.” 


Three species of Crotalus (rattlesnake), are described, the plates 
accompanying which are very good. Upon the milicrius , we find 
the following remarks ; 


“The Crotalus miliarius is greatly dreaded, as it gives but a very slight 
warning with its rattle; and, unlike the Crotalus durissus, will frequenily 
be the agressor. By the common people its bite is thought to be more 
destructive, and its venom more active, than that of the larger species; va- 
rious experiments have, however, satisfied me of the fallacy of this opinion. 
It is probable, that each Crotalus has the requisite quantity of venom to 
destroy the animals on which it preys, for it is certain that the miliarius can 
easily kill a small bird, such as the towhee bunting, a pigeon, or a field- 
mouse; but a cat that was bitten several times, at different intervals, ap- 
peared to suffer much, and to droop for thirty-six hours, at the end of which 
time the effects of the poison entirely disappeared; the same animal was 
long afterwards destroyed by a single blow of the Crotalus durissus.”’ 


The adamanteus is thus graphically depicted :— 


“The Crotalus adamanteus is the largest of our rattlesnakes, reaching 
even to the length of eight feet. The individual from which the accom- 
panying plate was taken, had reached the length of nearly six feet, and I have 
seen others over seven feet Jong; a more disgusting and terrific animal can- 
not be imagined than this; its dusky colour, bloated body, and sinister eyes, 
of sparkling grey and yellow, with the projecting orbital plates, combine to 
form an expression of sullen ferocity unsurpassed in the brute creation.” 


The plate of the next species, the durissus, (the common rattle- 
snake of New England,) is admirable. The author's remarks upon 
the habits of this species are valuable, as correcting current errors 
upon the subject. 
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“The Crotalus durissus lives on rabbits, squirels, rats, &c. ; and in gene- 
ral is a remarkably slow and sluggish animal, lying quietly in wait for his 
prey, and never wantonly attacking or destroying animals, except as food, 
unless disturbed by them. A single touch, however, will effect this ; even 
rustling the leaves in his neighbourhood is sufficient to irritate him. 
On these occasions he immediately coils himself, shakes his rattles violently 
in sign of rage, and strikes at whatever is placed within his reach. In his 
native woods, one may pass within a few feet of him unmolested; though 
aware of the passenger’s presence, he either lies quiet or glides away toa 
more retired spot, unlike some of the innocent snakes, that I have known 
attack passers-by, at certain seasons of the year. He never follows the ob- 
ject of his rage, whether an animal that has unwarily approached so near as 
to touch him, or only a stick thrust at him to provoke his anger, but 
strikes on the spot, and prepares to repeat the blow; or he may slowly 
retreat, like an unconquered enemy, sure of his strength, but not choosing 
further combat. It is remarkable, that he never strikes unless coiled; so 
that, if once thrown from this position, he may be approached with less dan- 

er. 
ae As to the fascinating or charming power of the rattlesnake, I have 
every reason to believe it a fable; and the wonderful effects, related by 
credible witnesses, are attributable rather to terror than to any mysterious 
influence not possessed by all venomous or ferocious animals upon their 
weak, timid, and defenceless prey. The rattlesnake’s charm lies in the hor- 
ror of his appearance, and the instinctive sense of danger that seizes a feeble 


animal, fallen suddenly into the presence of an enemy of such a threatening 
aspect.” 


That the age of the rattlesnake cannot be ascertained from the 
number of its rattles, is evident from the following observations :— 


‘* It is commonly supposed that the number of rattles marks the age of 
the animal, a new one being added annually to those already existing. It 
is now certain, that rattlesrakes have been known to gain more than one 
rattle in a year, and to lose in proportion, the exact number being regulated 
no doubt by the state of the animal as to health, nourishment, liberty, &c. 
I have known two rattles added in one year, and Dr. Bachman has observed 
four produced in the same length of time. Mr. Peale, of the Philadelphia 
Museum, kept a living female rattlesnake for fourteen years. It had when 
it came into his possession eleven rattles, several were lost annually and new 
ones took their place ; at its death, after fourteen years’ confinement, there 
were still but eleven joints, although it had increased four inches in length. 
It is thus evident, that the growth of their appendages is irregular, and that 
the age of the animal cannot be determined from their number. The num- 


ber of rattles varies much; the largest I ever saw was twenty-one, all of 
which were perfect.” 


To such as involuntarily shudder at the mere mention of a snake, 
a single remark of our author cannot be useless, as showing the folly 


of cherishing such aversions ; speaking of the Coluber estivus, he 
asys, 
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‘This beautiful snake is perfectly harmless and gentle, easily domesti- 
cated, and takes readily its food from the hand. I have seen it carried in 
the pocket, or twisted round the arm or neck as a plaything, without once 
evincing any disposition to mischief.” 


3esides the species we have thus cursorily referred to, the Elaps 
fulvius, Heterodon platirhinos, Scincus erythrocephalus, Heterodon 
niger, Coluber fasciatus, guttatus, punctatus, and @stivus, as wellas 
two new species, the Coluber taxispilotus and elapsvides, are includ- 
ed in this volume. 





Art. XIII.--Memoirs of M. Gisquet, formerly Prefect of Police. (Me- 
moires, &c.) Written by Himself. 4 vols. Paris: Marchant. 


A LARGE portion of the contents of these volumes have little of 
novelty to any person who has been in the habit of reading I’rench 
news ever since the “ Glorious Three Days.” But as M. Gisquet 
was at the head of the police establishment of Paris, or rather of 
France, during a considerable period of the time that has elapsed 
since the era mentioned, his record of many of the secrets connected 
with the remarkable political events that have taken place in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and the restlessness of the people who 
have so frequently periled the life of his Majesty, and exposed the 
nation to revolution, must have a special interest. Not that the 
author is very distinguished for vivacity, for compression of mate- 
rials, or judicious in his observations upon other functionaries and 
personages ; his principal object in writing the Memoirs being to 
vindicate his own administration as prefect, which was exposed to 
the severest and most virulent attacks, In such a community as that 
of Paris it will ever be impossible for a person, holding the situation 
which he did, to escape abuse and misrepresentation. In vain will 
the mest prudent man endeavour to please every faction of such a 
mercurial people. Still, M. Gisquet has had the misfortune or 
honour, if you choose, of being the most hated of officials; while 
his Memoirs, we learn, have kept alive the animosity very generally 
entertaiued against him when he was in office, and which pursues 
him in private life. ‘To us, however, his narrative, explanations, 
and defence convey rather a favourable idea. He seems to have 
the proper feelings of humanity, and also to be gifted with consider- 
able talents, which were zealously employed for the public good. 
But whatever he his merits, we shall soon satisfy our readers, that 
he discloses a state of society having extraordinary features, and in 
a variety of respects different from what has ever yet been witnessed 
in England ; nay, we venture to assert, such lineaments and diaboli- 
cal traits as cannot possibly find existence to any formidable extent 
amongst us. The Memoirs therefore, (they embrace an adminis- 
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tration commencing in October, 1831, and ending in September, 
1836) afford a curious and instructive subject of study; and as 
several of our contemporaries have introduced them to their read- 
ers, inserting copious translated extracts, we shall avail ourselves of 
some of the best renderings of striking passages that we have met 
with. 

The office of prefect of police in France seems to have been first 
established during the Revolution, at the close of the last century; 
and often must every one of our readers have heard mention made 
of the accurate machinery of the institution and its minute ramifi- 
eations. Indeed, almost every department in the state is brought 
into contact with it, or under its surveillance ; secret societies, which 
have been so numerous in France, forming of course one of the chief 
fields for the vigilance of the police,—conspiracies and assassina- 
tions, together with everything that is revolting and most danger- 
ous; thieves being set on to detect thieves,—sccret agents to dis- 
cover secret clubs, and be spies upon their proceedings. Nay, our 
prefect’s secret agents, according to his own confession, were some- 
times deprived of their liberty, and made to stand trial as accom- 
plices, in order to worm out of the guilty or suspected the truth. 
He says, ‘I have frequently caused my agents to be arrested, as 
members of secret societies ; and could not except them from the 
measures of severity exercised against the real members, without 
betraying their connexion with myself. They took their trials 
with their supposed accomplices, and submitted to all the legal 
consequences of the accusation ; after which they naturally inspired 
more confidence in the reality of their assumed characters. 
There resulted, too, this further advantage from their detention, 
that their abode in prison served to enlighten me as to dangerous 
projects. In gaol, the plots of the disaffected were soon and surely 
learnt.” 

But as ought to have been anticipated, the prefect was himself 
sometimes the dupe of similar intrigue and deceit. We quote some 
examples :— 


‘‘ A certain baroness, whose husband had been attached to the service of 
the exiled royal family, affected a sincere devotion for the new dynasty. 
She addressed to me periodical reports, containing but little information 
certainly, and remarkable only for their gracefulness of narration—and re- 
ceived occasionally, an order for some moderate sum, on the secret-service 
fund. ‘The insignificance of her notes had determined me to get rid of 
her ; but the baroness resolved not to renounce the advantage of the part 
which she had undertaken to play. Independently of her importunate 
visits, she overwhelmed me with intelligence borrowed from the journals, 
—or invented some innocent story of her own,—not failing to demand the 
price of her trifling services. When, finally, she had exhausted my pa- 
tience, she hit upon a new pretext for making one more charge upon my 
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credulity. It was about the close of 1832, the period when the govern- 
ment knew certainly that the Duchess de Berri was hidden somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Nantes. Our baroness declared to me, verbally and 
in writing, that she was acquainted with the retreat of Madame, but could 
not make up her mind to betray such a secret, without the promise of a 
large reward, and a moderate sum of one thousand francs paid down on ac- 
count. Though I had little confidence in her veracity, yet her affirma- 
tions were made with so much confidence, the names of certain legitima- 
tists were so skilfully insinuated as her informants, and her former position 
really gave her such opportunities of penetrating the secrets of the party, 
that I did not feel myself at liberty to neglect the chance of rendering so 
important a service to the government. The sum demanded was, therefore, 
remitted to the Baroness ; “whe, thereupon, the next day, anneunend to me 
that the Duchess was concealed under the name of Madame Bertin, in a 
chateau near Arpajon. As I knew positively that her hiding-place was 
either in Nantes, or within a circle having a radius of some leagues from 
that town, the information of the Baroness was simply a lie, fabricated to 
aid a piece of swindling. Some twenty of my legitimatist agents made 
use of the same stratagem, in the same view, before the Princess was ar- 
rested. 

“On the occasion of the attempt against the King’s life, in November 
1832, a former agent, dismissed because of his false communications, sent 
me the following letter :— 

‘** Monsieur le Préfet,—-For the last three months, I have ceased to write 
to you—you have failed to appreciate me. Your want of confidence has 
caused you to despise my informations; and I have not been treated with 
the consideration due to a man better able, from his position, to serve you 
than any other, Notwithstanding my just indignation, I have it yet in my 
power toenlighten you. Your whole police is in search of the wretch who 
fired this morning on the King. You will not find him, however; but to 
me he is well known. I passed a portion of yesterday in his company ; and 
can tell you who he is, and give you all the necessary proofs of his crime. 
But the injustice which I have suffered renders me, in turn, distrustful. I 
will no longer wait for the recompense which I have so well deserved. If 
you give the bearer 1,500 francs for me, I will speak; if not, you shall 
know nothing.’ 

“I immediately communicated this letter to M. Thiers, at that time 
Minister of the Interior ; and, by his advice, I summoned the writer to my 
cabinet. M. Thiers met him there : and we jointly interrogated him. He 
reiterated his declaration, in the most formal manner ; butobstinately refused 
all further explanation till he should have received the 1,500 francs. The 
sum was therefore paid, aud he then declared that the two pistols fuund on 
the Pont Royal, after the attempt, belonged to a certain Sieur Lambert, 
who had lent them, in his presence, to the Sieur Giroux—which latter had 
used them for the criminal purpose in question. He mentioned five or six 
accomplices of Lambert and Giroux—declared that they had tried the pis- 
tols in company, and that Giroux had long practised at a board on which 
was drawn the figure of the king. He pointed out the place, day, and hour 
of the crime, with precision; nothing, in fact, was wanting to his revela- 
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tion, except truth! ‘The whole of these particulars were of the Sieu 
P—-—’s inventious. 

** On the eve of the crime of Fieschi, another rascal, with no less effront- 
ery, acquainted, by public rumour, with the anxiety which we were suffering 
on the subject of the next day’s review, announced to me, in a written re- 
port, that a plot skil/ully prepared menaced the life of the King ; and that 
eight republicans had met at his house to discuss finally the means of exe- 
euting it. He offered to denounce and arrest the conspirators, beforehand, 
if I consented to give him, at once acertainsuam. * * M. Thiers was still 
Minister of the Interior; and thought, with me, that it was better to be 
duped a hundred times than run the risk of rejecting such a warning. He, 
accordingly, authorized the payment of the sum demanded. Our informer, 
then, stated, that the conspirators, one only of whom was known to him, 
were to meet again, at his house, at an early hour of the 28th, for the dis- 
tribution of their parts; and, from thence, to adjourn, at once, to the point 
destined for the commission of the crime. He advised that we should sur- 
round his house, in the morning, and watch the movements of every indi- 
vidual who might leave it; by which precaution, we should be sure of having 
the plotters under the hand of the police, at the moment when they might 
attempt to act. Fifteen inspectors, two peace officers, and a commissary of 
police, immediately stationed themselves around the dwelling, where they 
passed the night. But their surveillance had no result. Two men only, 
accomplices of this fraud, no doubt, entered the house of their pretended 
conspirator ; where they stayed till the moment of the review—when one of 
them departed for Montmartre, and the other for Charonne.”’ 


There is hardly anything in these volumes more disgusting and 
horrible than the evidence they furnish of how unprincipled several 
of the French political factions are, when they think they can 
damage the reputation or the estate of an opposite party. By no 
means au uncommon method is to set in commotion the lower 
orders, to excite a ferocious tumult in consequence of a false report 
against those in power, merely to injure their influence, and somes 
times with the expectation of having them assassinated. To insti- 
gate the ignorant is a common practice, or when a mob happens 
opportunely to occur, neither legitinist nor republican fails to 
fan the commotion to his own account; and hence many of 
the émeutes since the “ Three Days.” For example, when the 
cholera began to rage, and more than one hundred persons were 
carried off daily, the report that the wells were poisoned spread like 
wildfire; the very cleansing of the streets, in consequence of some 
new regulations, being the first cause of the dreadfu! tumult which 
ensued, since the class of Parisians who made a livelihood as cinder- 
gatherers, and of whatever is to be found that will sell in the dust- 


heaps, saw that the field of their labour would be abridged by the 
sanatory system. Says the Prefect :— 


‘‘ The populace, terrified at the peculiar symptoms of this fearful malady, 
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was inclined to seek a cause for the disease independent of the disease 
itself; and there arose a rumour, which spread like lightning through Paris, 
attributing these terrible effects to poison. The masses, ready for all impres- 
sions, in moments of excitement, were readily persuaded that the fountains 
and provisious were so tainted, by men employed for the purpose. Sud- 
denly, whilst, in the further quarters of Paris, the mob were yet breaking 
and burning the scavengers’ carts, immense assemblages formed on the 
quays, on the Place de Gréve, in the faubourg Saint-Antoine, in the City, 
and at various other points. Thence, they invaled the streets St.-Denis, 
and St.-Martin, and the alles; and never, perhaps, was there seen in Paris 
so frightful and numerous a mob,—maddened by the dread of poison, and 
rushing in search of the authors of these imaginary crimes. Every per- 
son seen with bottles, phials, or small packets, became an object of insane 
suspicion; and a simple flacon was received as convicting evidence by the 
delirious multitude. My agents could not be at all points at once, to stem 
the fury of these innumerable hosts of men, —bare-armed and gaunt- visaged, 
—such as are rarely seen save in moments like these ; and which appeared, 
on that day, to issue forth, as it were, from beneath the pavement. Willing 
to judge for myself of the truth of the alarming reports which reached me, 
I traversed alone on foot, and with great difficulty, these mighty masses of 
half-clad beings; and no words can describe their hideous appearance, or do 
iustice to the impression of terror conveyed by their fierce and hollow mur- 
murs. Though not easily shaken, yet, fora moment, I trembled for the 
lives and properties of its respectable citizens. Ifthe popular phrensy, in- 
stead of venting itself in acts of individual atrocity, had been directed to ob- 
jects of plunder and revolution, it is impossible to say what might have been 
the extent of the devastation. No doubt, the public authority would have 
triumphed, in the end,— but only by resorting to means the most energetic, 
and at the price of melancholy sacrifices. A young man, employed in the 
ministry of the Interior, a relation of M. Delorme, was massacred in the 
Rue St. Denis, on suspicion of having thrown poison into the vessels of a 
wine-merchant. Another was torn to pieces, on the same pretext, in the 
Quartier des Halles. A third victim, assassinated on the Place de Gréve, 
was flung, dying, into the river. The mob tore, from the post at the Hétel 
de Ville, whither he had fled for shelter, a wretched man, whom they 
slauzhtered in an instant; and a person, described to me as being a coal- 
heaver, actually set his dog to tear to pieces the body of this murdered vic- 
tim. In the village of Vaugirard, the populace pursued two men, on whom 
this suspicion had fallen, and who succeeded in gaining the shelter of the 
mayor's house. But the magistrate’s abode was violated and invaded, and 
one of these unfortunates, a commercial traveller, mercilessly slaughtered. 
A similar scene, to which the same dénouement appeared certain, occurred 
in the Faubourg St.-Antoine. Two imprudent persons fled, pursued by 
thousands of madmen, who accused them of having given a poisoned tart to 
some children. The victims of this charge concealed themselves within the 
guard-house; but it was instantly surrounded, and the massacre of the fugi- 
tives was inevitable, but for a happy inspiration, which induced the Com- 
missary of Police, and a retired officer, who happened to be present, to break 
between them the tart in question, and eat it, befxe the eyes of the crowd. 
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Their presence of mind converted the rage of the multitude into mirth,—so 
small a matter suffices, at times, to exeite, or allay, the popular rage !"" 


The romantic and foolish attempt of the Duchesse de Berri, 
caused no small vexation to the French Government and also to M. 
Gisquet ; and in the conduct of the Carlists we find some charac- 
teristic and also ridiculous displays. But the fortunes of that head- 
strong and imprudent Princess are better known than some of the 
other strange events which perplexed the prefect; and we there- 
fore pass to a theme having a character of its own, and quite dis- 
tinct from any yet noticed by us,—viz. the annoyance occasioned by 
restless refugees, some of whom established and conducted in France 
a secret tribunal, having the darkest features of murderous despot- 
ism, and cold-blooded assassination. Here is astartling account :— 


‘‘ The attention of the public and the government was for some time 
attracted to the body of Italian emigrants, by the circumstances of a crime 
committed on the 31st of May, 1833. The refugees of that nation were for 
the most part affiliated with La Jeune Italie—a secret society, grafted on 
Carbonarism, and having for its chief an able and resolute man, named Maz- 
zini, who had been already sent out of France, on account of the active pro- 
pagandism in which he engaged, and exercised an unbounded influence over 
his exiled compatriots. In 1832 and 1833, Mazzini resided in Geneva; 
and edited there the journal La Giovine Jialic. On the 20th October, 
1832, acertain Sieur Emiliani was attacked at Rhodes by a band of Italian 
refugees like himself. He received several stabs with a poniard, but the 
inhabitants who were witnesses of the crime, rushed upon the assassins, 
seized them, and rescued Emiliani from certain death. The guilty men 
were handed over to the law: their process was commenced ; and the Pro- 
cureur du roi, of Rhodez, shortly afterwards received the following docu- 
ment, the tenour of which explains the cause of the crime :— 


Translation of the Sentence pronounced by the Secret Tribunal agaiast fuur 
Italians. 

‘ * The 15th of December, 1832, at ten in the evening, the Chief of the 
Society and the members composing it being assembled,—the Secretary was 
called upon to communicate a letter, containing a sentence emanating from 
the tribunal of Marscilles against the accused, Emiliani, Scuriatti, Lazzo- 
reschi, and Andreani ; whose acts have been denounced to the president at 
Rhodez, and their guilt established:—First, as propagators of infamous 
writings against our holy society ; 2ndly, as partisans of the infamous Papal 
government, with which they are in correspondence—crimes having no less 
a tendency than that of paralyzing our projects in favour of the sacred cause 
of liberty. After a full examination of the charges resulting from the pro- 
. cess, application being made of Article 22,—are unanimously condemned to 
death, Emiliani and Scuriatti. As for Lazzoreschi and Andreani, the 
charges against them being less grave, they are condemned only to be 
beaten with rods—their liability reserved, on their return into their own 
country, to undergo an additional sentence, condemning them to the galleys 
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for life, as infamous traitors and notorious brigands. The President of 
Rhodez will select four excutioners of this sentence, who are charged to carry 
it into effect within the extreme limit of twenty days. He who shall refuse, 
will, himself, incur the penalty of death, ipso facto. Given, at Marseilles, 
by the Supreme Tribunal, at the hour of midnight, the year and day above. 
** * (Signed) Mazzint, President. 
© Tq Cecinia, L’Incaricato.’ 

‘It was not long ere the facts came in proof of the authenticity of this 
document and the reality of the sentence. On the 31st of May, the tribunal 
of Rhodez had tried, and condemned to five years’ imprisonment, six indi- 
viduals, parties to the attempted assassination of the 20th of October, 1832, 
—and Emiliani had, necessarily, figured as a witness on the trial. He, 
afterwards, entered a café, in company with his wife, Lazzoreschi, and ano- 
ther refugee, of the name of Gavioli. The latter drew a poniard, wounded 
Emiliani mortally, and then Lazzoreschi. The wife of Emiliani strove to 
protect her husband and repel the assassin, and received, herself, two wounds 
from his poniard. No provocation, no word of irritation had preceded the 
crime. Gavioli fled out of the town, but was pursued and arrested. Two 
days afterwards the victims were interred, and no Italian appeared at their 
funeral;—a sure and frightful proof of the existence of the secret tribunal, 
and the terror which it inspired! It is evident that Gavioli, who had no 
personal motive of enmity against his victims, was the instrument chosen 
for the execution of the frightful sentence—the murderer appointed by the 
president of the secret tribunal of Rhodez, in conformity with the orders of 
the supreme tribunal.” 


From these three extracts the reader may form some notions of 
the frenzy, the deep plots, the desperate resolution that a function- 
ary in the position of our author had to contend with. But there 
were other varieties of trouble, and even single notorious individuals 
required a most watchful eye, which was frequently dextrously 
baffled. Our concluding extract will show one of these worthies in 
a way that will interest a London pick-pocket :— 


‘* ] will mention one of these, who has always escaped from the accusa- 
tions brought against him. Ife is known by the name of Mimi Lepreux, 
and is the most adroit pickpocket in Paris. Many of the police agents know 
him well, and are incessantly watching him; and yet they have never been 
able to establish legally a single one of the numerous robberies of which he 
is guilty. I remember a report made to me, in which so many curious 
things were said of this man, that I was led to question an officer familiar 
with the doings of Mimi Lepreux. The officer informed me that this rob- 
ber had at least 15,000 francs a-year, payable out of property purchased 
with the produce of his larcenies: that he was very liberal to the poor, and 
still more so to the petty thieves who served him: that he had always a 
dozen of these, on great occasions, employed to keep a look-out for him— 
to penetrate into the crowd—to ascertain how such or such a person placed 
his purse, his gold snuff-box, his pocket-book, &c.: that these auxiliaries 
execute nothing themselves, vonfining themselyes to acquainting Mimi with 
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what they have observed, who takes upon himself to turn their discoveries 
toprofit. For exampie, one of these robber-apprentices will come to Mimi, 
and whisper in his ear, in slang phrase, ‘ That old gentleman, fifteen paces 
to the right, with white hair and a cane in his hand, has put a heavy purse in 
his left breeches’-pocket.’—‘ Very well,’ replies Mimi, ‘there’s ten sous for 
you. Cut!’ A quarter of an hour afterwards, the purse is in Mimi's pos- 
session—but not to remain there two seconds. There are always accom- 
plices near, ready to receive the stolen article, which passes from hand to 
hand, and disappears in a twinkling. If, therefore, the almost impercepti- 
ble movement of the thief should happen to be remarked at the instant of 
the robbery, and even if the party robbed should seize the culprit’s arm, 
there is no means of establishing the crime. In such case, Mimi, with per- 
fect calmness and self-possession, expresses his surprise that any one should 
dare to suppose him capable of such conduct. He appeals to the common 
sense of the bystanders, shows his purse well filled with gold pieces, and 
his pocket-book stuffed with bank notes—which contains, by chance, too, 
the receipt for his last taxes—and asks if a father of a family, in affluent 
circumstances like his, may not despise an accusation of the sort? ‘Iam 
willing to suppose,’ he says, ‘ that the gentleman may have spoken without 
thought, and bear him no grudge for a mistake which, happily, can do no 
harm to me.’ It is not an uncommon thing to see the victim stammer out 
apologies to the robber, and depart, through a crowd of persons murmuring 
their indignation against him. * * On the day in which M. Rodde pre- 
sented himself on the Place de la Bourse, to exercise the profession of pub- 
lic crier, Mimi Lepreux was met by the same peace-officer, in the midst of 
an extraordinary concourse of republicans and curious spectators. ‘ What 
are you doing here ?’ said the agent of authority, in a severe tone.—‘ I am 
doing like the others,—looking on, and walking about.’—‘ You are well 
aware that 1 know you; you are here for the purpose of doing some mis- 
chief.’—‘ As I tell you, I am doing nothing at all; why do you bother me? 
Is not the pavement free for everybody ?’—‘ Don’t stand arguing there ; 
move on, or I will have you taken up. You are here for the purpose of 
robbing. We have plague enough on our hands, without your coming 
hither, “with your band, to pilfer..—‘ Bah !’ said Mimi Lepreux, impatiently, 
and losing his temper; ‘leave me alone! Your republicans are nothing 
better than canaille! I have picked more than five hundred of their 
pockets, and never found a sou in any of them!’ ” 


Thieves and vagabonds, whom it was M. Gisquet’s municipal 
duty to detect, by no means engaged, if we may judge from the 
meagre notices in his volumes, his principal attention. He had 
higher duties, political cares to attend to, which al] must regard as 
singularly important and difficult of execution, who bear in mind 
that he had a new dynasty to protect against ceaseless, subtle, and 
deeply organized conspiracies. ‘The Republicans all know were a 
formidable and active body. Then there were the Legitimists, and 
the Bonapartists; so that we must not blame him for occasionally 
losing his temper, or adopting stringent or even apparently crooked 
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measures. Why, the Refugees alone were sufficient to rouse stern- 
ness within the gentlest nature, seeing that he had so many home- 
bred and native evil spirits to deal with. Considering all these 
things, we are inclined to lend credence to this dreaded and 
detested man when he represer's himself as being frank and disin- 
terested,—loving to do good and cherishing generosity,—modest in 
respect of tastes and simple in habits. His affections, he declares, 
are constant ; and he is ever ready to make personal sacrifices in 
behalf of friends and family. His heart is free from bitterness ; 
and although susceptible, he is incapable of disguise. Now, we say 
that we put more reliance in such complacent statements than in 
the representation of the French press, which beyond that either of 
America or England, is addicted to lying and gross calumnieg 
when a purpose is to be served. But we wish to notice a still more 
important conclusion that every candid reader of these volumes will 
arrive at. It is this :— 

However cunning or duplicit may have been the policy of Louis 
Philippe, his treatment of his revolutionary subjects has been asto- 
nishingly forbearing ; especially when one considers the revolution- 
ary movement by which his young and recent government is the 
spawn. Just mark the lenient conduct of the National Guard, 
whose numbers and power are immense, compared with the handful 
of effective enemies to the existing order of things, and also what 
any one of these parties is ready to perpetrate had it the strength and 
an opportunity. What is any sober man to think, for example, of 
the alliance which the Carlists at times were ready to form with the 
Republican party,—a party consisting of the scum of society, 
speaking generally, and whose leaders would have been denounced 
and sacrificed by the majority, had their cause triumphed ! 

Our conclusion is, that the French will give trouble to any prefect 
of police, beyond what ordinary patience can endure; that the 
Parisians are, beyond the people of all other civilized countries, apt 
to be driven frantic,—to listen to rhodomantade, and to enact any 
part although to be overturned or outdone upon the next impulse. 
There is no doctrine too wild for the patriots of France,—no rash- 
ness which they are not capable of exhibiting, for the sake of 
glory.” But to conclude, there is abundance of matter for grave 
speculation upon the national character in the prefect’s volumes ; 
and however unpleasant or ill-advised both as regards himself and 
his successors in office, some of his details and disclosures may be, 
his work should open the eyes of not a few of his countrymen. 
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Arar. XI1V.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Vol. VIII. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1841. 


WE have now the eighth volume of this beautiful edition of Moore's 
Complete Works before us. Amongst all the marvels of the giant- 
press of this country in the present day, is the reproduction, in a 
variety of different forms, of the most approved works of celebrated 
writers ; and certainly none deserves this honour more than the 
Irish bard. Patriotism is one of the greatest of virtues; and that 
patriotism is especially to be admired which is devoted to chroni- 
cling in immortal verse the praises of one’s own country—the 
beauties of her scenery—the deeds of her children—and the loveli- 
ness of those sons and daughters of a dearly-beloved clime. The 
soul thinks with poetic fervour while the rapid or euphonious mea- 
sures of the Irish melodies delight the ear; and if even martial 
music were calculated to move the arm to combat, of a surety ma 
such be said of the lyrics which Moore has addressed to his fellow- 
countrymen. If O’Connell really be the political regenerator of 
Ireland, and Father Mathew its moral reformer, still must the revi- 
vification of its poetical literature be ascribed to Thomas Moore ; 
and, did not the printed volume remain—were the pages, which 
record those soul-stirring lyrics, scattered to the winds,—still, still 
would father hand down to son these chronicles, which, because 
they are national, should thus become immortal ; and, because they 
are connected with the characters of Jreland’s sons, must be deemed 
historical. 
The volume before us contains ‘“* The loves of the Angels” and 
miscellaneous poems. It is well known that the idea of the first 
oem is borrowed from a verse in Genesis, which, in consequence 
of the English mode of translation has allowed the impression to 
remain upon the mind, that has furnished material for these legends. 
The real meaning of the verse, defining a line of demarcation be- 
tween the ‘sons of God” and the ‘‘ daughters of men” simply ap- 
plies to the favoured of the Lord and the descendants of Cain ;— 
the supposed figurative meaning, however, has furnished the ground- 
work for a most beautiful poem; and we know not whether some 
of the most happy imagery which Moore ever conceived, is not to 
be found in the ‘‘ Loves of the Angels.” Take for instance the 
following lines :— 


‘* My heart was madden’d ;—in the flush 
Of the wild revel I gave way 
To all that frantic mirth—that rush 
Of desperate gaiety, which they, 
Who never felt how pain’s excess 
Can break out thus, think happiness ! 


| 
| 
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Sad mimicry of mirth and life, 

Whose flashes come but from the strife 
Of inward passions—like the light 
Struck out by clashing swords in fight. 


Then, too, that juice of earth, the bane 
And blessing of.man’s heart and brain— 
That draught of sorcery, which brings 
Phantoms of fair, forbidden things— 
Whose drops, like those of rainbows, smile 
Upon the mists that circle man, 
Bright’ning not only Earth, the while, 
But grasping Heaven, too, in their span!— 
Then first the fatal wine-cup rain’d 
Its dews of darkness through my lips, 
Casting whate’er of light remain’d 
To my lost soul into eclipse ; 
And filling it with such wild dreams, 
Such fantasies and wrong desires, 
As, in the absence of heaven’s beams, 
Haunt as for ever—like wild-fires 
That walk this earth, when day retires.” 


It should be observed that some of the circumstances of this 
story were suggested to Mr. Moore by the well-known eastern fic- 
tien of Marout and Harout, the two angels of eastern mythology, 
and which is founded upon the Mohammedan prohibition of wine, 
Mr. Moore since discovered that the real version of this tale is taken 
from the French Encyclopedia, in which work it is to be found 
under the head of ‘‘ Arot et Marot. The ‘ Loves of the Angels” 
was first published in Paris, at a time when Mr. Moore was labour- 
ing under some pecuniary difficulties, from which the kindness of 
friends relieved him; and of this circumstance he speaks with fer- 
vent gratitude in the Preface to the volume now under notice, 
There is much in the “ Loves of the Angels” which reminds us of the 
school, or rather style of De Lamartine :—we will quote a passage 
which, if ably translated into French heroic verse, would form an 
admirable parallel to some passages to be found in Jocelyn :-— 


** All this they bear, but, not the less, 
Have moments rich in happiness— 
Blest meetings, after many a day 
Of widowhood past far away, 
When the lov’d face again is seen 
Close, close, with not a tear between—- 
Confiding frank, with controul, 
Pour’d mutually from soul to soul ; 
As free from any fear or doubt 

As is that light from chill or stain, 
The sun into the stars sheds out, 

To be by them shed back again !— 
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That happy minglement of hearts, 

Where, chang’d as chymic compounds are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 

To find a new one, happier far ! 
Such are their joys—and, crowning all, 

That blessed hope of the bright hour, 
When, happy and no more to fall, 

Their spirits shall, with freshen’d power, 
Rise up rewarded for their trust 

In Him, from whom all goodness springs, 
And, shaking off earth's soiling dust 

From their emancipated wings, 
Wander for ever through those skies 
Of radiance, where Love never dies!”’ 


Should this notice of one of his finest poems meet the eyes of 
Mr. Moore, he must not be offended that we have instituted a com- 
parison between himself and De Lamartine. There is a great 
similitude between the serious and deeply meditative passages which 
exist in the writings of these authors; and, although Moore's 
poetry is not so deeply imbued with the religious fervour that cha- 
racterizes that of De Lamartine, it is still possessed of that soul- 
touching pathos which awakens the same melancholy sensations— 
or rather feelings of ‘‘ pleasing pain,” which are experienced during 
a perusal of Jocelyn. Of course this comparison exists only in 
reference to Jocelyn and ‘The Loves. of the Angels :”—the other 
poems of Moore are written in a more joyous and luxuriant strain, 
and breathe more of earthly voluptuousness than soft and delicately 
refined pleasure. It is astonishing with what power Moore appeals 
to the secret passions of the soul,—with what success he wields the 
magic wand of the enchanter who can throw spells of delight around 
the human heart; and with what ease he retains the imagination 
captive. There is scarcely a faulty line in the whole poem now 
under notice—unless indeed, it be the last line of the ‘* Second 
Angel’s Story,”—and that is somewhat necessary to the tale, but 
rather inharmonionus when compared with its predecessors. We 
quote the verse to illustrate our observation :— 


* All written over with sublime 
And saddening legends of th’ unblest, 
But glorious Spirits of that time,— 
And this young Angel’s ’mong the rest.” 


Just previous to this verse is another, in which the name of Seth 
occurs; and a note, appended to the name informs us that Seth isa 
favourite person amongst the orientals, and acts a conspicuous part 
in many of their most extravagant romances. The Syrians pre- 
tended to have a Testament of this Patriarch in their possession, in 
which was explained the whole history of the hierarchy of the 
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angels, with their different degrees, rank, &c.—It is also stated 
that the Kurdish tribes are in possession of a volume which contains 
all the rites of their religion, and which they denominate Sohuph 
Sheit, or the “ Book of Seth.” In the same way in which Cham 
and Seth are declared to have been the means of preserving these 
relics and traditionary monuments of the knowledge of the antedi- 
invians, so does the Chaldean chronicle state that Xixuthrus 
deposited the memorials of science and history, which he had rescued 
from the deluge in the city of Siparis, or the ‘‘ dwelling of the Sun.” 
Another note gives us a curious piece of information relative to the 
cosmogony of the ancient Persians, who believed that there were 
four stars acting as sentinels in the four quarters of the heavens, 
watching over the other fixed stars, and superintending the planets 
in their course. The names of these four sentinels were Taschter, 
for the East,—Satevis, for the West, —Venand, for the South,—and 
Haftorang, for the North. A belief that stars are either spirits, or 
the abodes, or even the vehicles, of spirits was very common amongst 
all the religions and heresies of the East. Kircher, the celebrated 
speculator, who has left behind him so much sound truth com- 
mingled with such a mass of idle theory and invention, has given 
the names and stations of the seven archangels, who were by the 
Kabala of the Jews distributed through the planets. 

We now come to the “ Miscellaneous Poems” in the volume 
under notice. Probably the true test of a poet is the lengthy 
poem, which tries the imagination, and subjects the mind to a trial 
of its capacities in a variety of relations and bearings:—there is 
nevertheless much merit in fugitive compositions ; and we believe 
that Boileau was accustomed to judge of the true poet rather by this 
standard than by the one which we first laid down. A German 
author of celebrity has declared that he always found more diffi- 
culty in writing a short poem than a long one, and a short tale than 
afull grown novel. The art of concentration is by this author con- 
sidered no mean ingredient of poetic excellence; but we should 
rather be inclined to allow the imagination the fullest play of its 
buoyancy and the amplest range of its heavenly aspirations. Inthe 
following poem, the satiric-moralizing style of some of the French 
poets is very skilfully imitated, and may be quoted as a perfect 
memoir of that class of writing :— 


‘* This life, dear Corry, who can doubt ?— 
Resembles much friend Ewart’s wine, 
When first the rosy drops come out, 
How beautiful, how clear they shine! 


And thus awhile they keep their tint, 
So free from even a shade with some, 
That they would smile, did you but hint, 
That darker drops would ever come. 
Fou. HW. (1841.) No. I. ba) 
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But soon the ruby tide runs short, 
Each minute makes the sad truth plainer, 
Till life, like old and crusty port, 


When near its close, requires a strainer. 


This friendship can alone confer, 
Alone can teach the drops to pass, 
If not as bright as once they were, 
At least unclouded, through the glass. 


Nor, Corry, could a boon be mine, 

Of which this heart were fonder vainer, 
Than thus, if life grow like old wine, 

To have thy friendship for its strainer.” 


Moore is well-known as an excellent writer of political squibs} 
and some of his effusions in the Morning Chronicle, and other jour- 
nals, have from time to time caused no inconsiderable sensation both 
in and without the literary world. As a specimen of this kind of 
composition we subjoin the ensuing poem :— 


** B—kes is weak, and G—Ib— n too, 
No one e’er the fact denied ;— 
Which is ‘ weakest’ of the two, 
Cambridge can alone decide. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


G—lb—n of the Pope afraid is, 
B—kes, as much afraid as he; 
Never yet did two old ladies 
On this point so well agree. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


Each a different mode pursues, 

Each the same conclusion reaches ; 
B—kes is foolish in Reviews, 

G—]lb—n, foolish in his speeches. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


Each a different foe doth damn, 
When his own affairs have gone ill ; 
B—kes he damneth Buckingham, 
G—]lb—n damneth Dan O'Connell. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


Once, we know, a horse’s neigh 

Fix'd the’ election to a throne, 
So, whichever first shall bray, 

Choose him, Cambridge, for thy own. 
Choose him, choose him by his bray, 
Thus elect him, Cambridge, pray.” 
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We would willingly transfer to our pages elaborate extracts from 
Mr. Moore’s poetical miscellanea now before us; but we must not 
draw too freely upon the volume which we are anxious to recom- 
mend to our readers. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
extracting the following popular “ Thoughts,” and in so doing 
close our notice of the Eighth volume of ‘ Moore’s Poetical 
Works :"— 


** Oft have I seen, in gay, equestrian pride, 
Some well-rouged youth round Astley’s Circus ride 
Two stately steeds—standing, with graceful straddle, 
Like him of Rhodes, with foot on either saddle, 
While to soft tunes—some jigs, and some andantes— 
He steers around his light-paced Rosinantes. 


So rides along, with canter smooth and pleasant, 
That horseman bold, Lord Anglesea, at present ;— 
Papist and Protestant the coursers twain, 

That lend their necks to his impartial rein, 

And round the ring—each honour'd as they go, 
With equal pressure from his gracious toe— 

To the old medley tune, half ‘ Patrick’s Day’ 

And half ‘ Boyne Water,’ take their cantering way, 
While Peel, the showman in the middle, cracks 
His long-lash’d whip, to cheer the doubtful hacks. 


Ah, ticklish trial of equestrian art ! 

How blest, if neither steed would bolt or start ;— 
If Protestant's old restive tricks were gone, 

And Papist’s winkers could be still kept on ! 

But no, false hopes—not ev’n the great Ducrow 
*Twixt two such steeds could ’scape an overthrow : 
If solar hacks play’d Phaéton a trick, 

What hope, alas, from hackneys lunatic? 


If once my Lord his graceful balance loses, 

Or fails to keep each foot where each horse chooses ; 
If Peel but gives one extra touch of whip 

To Papist's tail or Protestant’s ear-tip— 

That instant ends their glorious horsemanship ! 

Off bolt the sever’d steeds, for mischief free, | 
And down, between them, plumps Lord Anglesea !” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV.—Fiesco, or the Conspiracy of Genoa; a Tragedy. Trans- 
lated from the German of Frederick Von Schiller. 

Tue anonymous translator of this celebrated drama by the Shakspeare of 

Germany, has rendered it into English, with remarkable fidelity to the ori- 

ginal, so as to be a valuable addition to the mere English reader’s acquaint- 

ance with the works of the most gifted continental authors 
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Art. XVI.—The Suburban Horticulturist. By J. C. Loupvox. London: 
Wm. Smith. 

Mr. Loupon characterizes this Work as an attempt to trace the science and 
practice of the culture and management of the Flower, Fruit, Kitchen, and 
Forcing Garden,—Lawn, Shrubbery, Pleasure-ground, and Ornamental 
Plantation being also included; with the view of instructing those who: 
have had no previous knowledge or practice in these departments of Gar- 
dening. ‘The work is illustrated with numerous engravings on wood, and 
seems to be in every way worthy of Mr. Loudon, whose industry appears 
to be unabated, while his long accumulating acquisitions as an Horticul- 
turist give him wonderful advantages over every other author with regard 
to the branches enumerated. 





Art. XVII.—Records of Female Piety; containing sketches of the 
Lives, and extracts from the Writings of Women eminent for religious 
excellence. By James A. Huin. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Recorps of about twenty women are given in this neat volume, the two. 
first being Monica, the mother of Augustine, and Anne Askew ; the two 
last, Miss Hannah More, and Mrs. Wilson. Mr. Huie states that it has 
been his aim to exhibit the beneficial influences of religion upon characters 
in different stations of life, and to develope its effects. On some here found. 
it sheds additional lustre, be they royal or noble personages. Others by 
their literary exertions illustrated divine truth and recommended it to 
general estimation ; while others, again, in his list, gave sure evidence of 
the principles of their hearts in the retirement of a private station. His 
examples are well chosen, and appear to be sufficiently diversified, unless 
indeed one or two had been taken from the notable christian women in 
humble spheres, and whose patience and contentment might have been 
most beautifully and touchingly illustrated. 





Art. XVIII.—Stories for Young People. By Mrs. Sepewicx. 
REALLy suited to the capacities of young people, and calculated to deve- 
lope their powers, at the same time that the stories are engaging and 
impressive. Mrs. Sedgwick is deservedly one of the most popular female 
authors of America, We are inclined to think that she stands foremost in 
the sphere which she has chosen ; witness her “* Hope Leslie.” 





Art. XIX.—The Bengal Directory, and third Quarterly Register, for 
) the Year 1840. Ostell. 

A wor p of things and persons connected with the civil, military, and com- 
mercial condition of India, at the present eventful period in her relations and 
history, are noted in this register. Names, offices, stations, establishments, 
and so forth, are so enumerated and arranged as to furnish a dictionary of 
no small limits. that must be deeply interesting to all who have either been, 
or have relatives, in our Eastern empire; not to speak of the useful infor- 
mation which every one who regards the well-being of our home or our 
foreign rule must desire at times to examine. 
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Art. XX.--The Present State of Banking in England Considered, by a 
Scotch Banker. Smith and Elder. 
Tus letter, like many pamphlets that are constantly appearing with regard 
to the currency, deals with intricate and to most readers, dry subjects. It 
is addressed to Earl Fitzwilliam, and, being by a Scotchman, will naturally 
be expected to impugn the English system of banking. He concludes 
with saying, referring to that system, that “‘It has been my aim to prove 
that a degree of imperfection exists, incompatible with and opposed to the 
prosperity of the empire. I have made free to assert that we are not to 
expect from parliamentary committees the required improvement, and have 
pointed out that an intelligent and enterprising people have failed to attain 
that perfection in banking which limited liability, large capital and publicity 
of accounts, were expected to realize. I have exhibited, in contrast, the 
practice of Scotland, with its lengthened reputation, to encourage those who 
would place the science on a safe and lasting foundation. I have proved its 
right to be imitated, by the privilege it has received from those who, too 
proud to follow, are yet too generous not to admire. ** * Reprobating in- 
terference with one great establishment too closely allied to the state to be 
pressed on with impunity, and at the same time discountenancing the ex- 
tension of privilege which has been already productive of so much com- 
mercial uneasiness, I would solicit that company to re-consider their tactics, 
—to hesitate ere they withdraw a currency that has been honestly extend- 
ed,—to distribute accommodation in future, not according to the demand of 
periodical speculators, or to rid themselves of the overflowing fulness of 
their coffers, but to convey a uniform and regular supply to the demands of 
profitable trade,—to lend their money, not because they have too much, but 
because the uses made of it will be as advantageous to the borrower as to the 
lender,—and be the guardians of national credit rather than the greedy ac- 
cumulators of profit to a few avaricious shareholders. Let them cast aside, 
az unworthy of their station, that cloak of evil—mystery, and be explicit, how- 


ever painful,—and candid, even to disapprobation; and, as an earnest of 


amendment, let them reduce their dividend, which will give them ample funds 


to buy 
‘Golden opinions from all sorts of men,’ 


and leave a large balance to purchase bullion and enable them hereafter to 
fulfil all their engagements.” 





Art. XXI.—Dover, Ancient and Modern; a Poem. By Sir R. P. 
Dopre.t, Bart. 

Tuere is classical taste displayed in the singing of the Baronet anent the 

antiquities and beauties of one of England’s most renowned localities. The 

poem is got up in a peculiar but costly style; and the illustrative pictures 


are of an attractive order. 





Art. XXII.—Dictionary of the Art of Printing. No. X. By Wm. 
SavaceE. London: Longman. 

Tue prneipal article in this number is on Machines, now employed in 

Cylindrical], or what is generally termed Machine Printing. 
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Art. XXIII.—Josephus ; Canadian Scenery ; Fox's Book of Martyrs; 
The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. London: Virtue. 

We have noticed the earlier numbers of some of these illustrated publica- 

tions so often and with such high commendation, that we must be excused 

if we, on this occasion, only announce that to each series there is every 

month a regular addition made, and in all respects equal to what has gone 

before. ‘The later undertakings are proceeding with not less regularity. 





Art. XXIV.—Exstracts from the Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
Inquire into the Condition of the Hand-loom Weavers. London: Boone. 
1841. 

Tuis pamphlet has been reprinted for the use of the Working men of 

Northampton, by Raikes Currie, and constitutes one of the many signs and 

efforts at this moment relative to political questions and practical legislation 

of an awakening kind. The selections from the Report are very striking 
in themselves, and are of great and pressing concernment to the working 
men for whom the reprint is intended ; because it is there plainly shown 
from the evidence of several intelligent and experienced witnesses, how 

much wages are influenced by the price of food. Mr. Currie himself is a 

clear-headed person, and addresses the people where he is known and has 

influence with great earnestness and vigour. We quote his common-sense 
appeal to them which embodies much. He says :— 

“The Reform Bill recognized an abstract principle, which the people 
will one day make an all important truth, viz. the principle of real repre- 
sentation : meanwhile it left the power of making laws to a small minority 
-—the land-owners of the country. They are men of like passions and feel- 
ings with yourselves, neither better nor worse than any other class; as a 
class they will never willingly close up their ‘old right of way’ into the 
pockets of the public. 

‘**The whole body of monopolists are now chuckling over their successful 
efforts to deceive and divide the people, to distract them from the pursuit of 
substantial good by opening up a dishonest cry about the Poor-law, the 
Slave-trade, or anything which serves their purpose, while the more crafty 
play off their juggling tricks (and they are accomplished jugglers) to 
mystify the plain subject matter of these extracts, viz. the effect of the price 
of food on the rate of wages. 

“Amid much to disappoint and to dishearten, they who have faith in 
human progress will still believe that NoTHING FALSE IS PERMANENT; that 
every system based on ‘wrong and robbery’ will crumble when once it is 
made manifest and understood. Firm, enduring, and impregnable—if we 
take Parliamentary majorities as a test—still seems the Corn-law, the key- 
stone of monopoly: but there is a boding murmur on the wind; the voice 
of PUBLIC OPINION is rising trumpet-tongued against it, and before that 
blast it will fall down like the walls of Jericho amid the shoutings of the 
people. 

“Men of Northampton! will you sit idly by, passive spectators of a 
struggle which concerns your daily labour and your daily bread? I do not 
ask you to take up any electioneering, any party question; I do not ask 
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you to put your trust in any faction—Whig, Tory, or Radical ; but I do 
implore you, while you manfully maintain your own political opinions, to 
combine and codperate with any party or any individuals who are fighting 
a good fight against the Corn-law in the cause of regular employment, better 
wages, and diminished toil !”’ 





Art. XXV.—The Dramatic Works of Sir E. L. Bulwer. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 
Tus is the first uniform collection into one goodly octavo volume of ‘‘ The 
Duchess de la Valliere,’” ‘* The Lady of Lyons,” ‘ Richelieu,” &c. Sir 
Edward has done right in having put his dramatic productions into the 
resent substantial and permanent shape; for say what reviewers may, the 
volume will henceforward command a distinguished niche in every consider- 
able library of the literature of the nineteenth century. There is a short 
introduction, short, if the number and richness of the ideas be attended to, 
that deserves to be studied by every literary person, and especially by those 
who aim at a correct and high appreciation of dramatic composition. 





Art. XXVI.—The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of the Fine 
Arts, in Great Britain and Ireland. By W. B.S. Taytor. 2 vols. 
London : Whittaker. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, the Curator of the Living 
Model Academy, upon this work. Itis essentially a compilation ; but much 
is left out which should have been inserted; while a good amount of that 
which crowds these pages ought either to have been rejected in the course 
of his gleanings, or greatly compressed. We do not think that the various 
speculations into which he enters are much more satisfactory than when he 
merely caters from every sort of quarter. 








Art. XXVII.—British History, Chronologically Arranged. By Joun 

Wapr. 2nd Edition. Effingham Wilson. 
WE could not have believed that this massive volume, although we enter- 
tained a very favourable opinion of the work on its first appearance, would 
60 soon have gone to a second edition. Butwe have heard that several 
hundreds of Members of Parliament hastened to supply themselves with the 
indispensable information which it contains, and this was afine start. The 
arrangementis good; whilethe author’s treatment wherever we have put him 
to the test, appears to us to be singularly unobjectionable. The difficulty 
and importance of such a performance may be imagined when we say that 
the work ‘‘ comprehends a classified analysis of events and occurrences in 
Church and State ; and of the constitutional, political, commercial, intellec- 
tual, and social progress of the United Kingdom, from the first invasion of 
the Romans to the accession of Queen Victoria.” Some new supplemental 
matter is added to this new edition. 





Art. XXVIII.—Metallic Engravings in Relief, for Letter- Press Printing, 
called Acrography. By the Inventor, Lovis ScnonsBeEre. 


SPECIMENS, explanations, and directions calculated to recommend Acro- 
graphy. 
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Art. XX1X.—Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference. By Joseen 
Haypon. Moxon. 
A LarceE volume,—although much smaller than Mr. Wade’s British His- 
tory, Chronologically Arranged,—and “relating to all ages and nations; 
comprehending every remarkable occurrence, ancient and modern—the 
foundation, laws, and government of countries—their progress in civilization, 
industry, and science—their achievements in arms—the political and social 
transactions of the British empire—its civil, military, and religious institu- 
tions—the origin and advance of human arts and inventions, with copious 
details of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; the whole comprehending a body 
of information, classical, political, and domestic, from the earliest accounts 
to the present time.” Such is the character of the work as set forth by Mr. 
Haydn himself, and we do not hesitate to pronounce the execution as well 
as the plan to be excellent. The book though different from, will take rank 
with, Mr. Warde’s, and like his reach new editions. It is not to be expected 
that in such an extensive undertaking there are no omissions, and no errors. 
But we have been astonished at the variety, the fulness, and the accuracy of 
the information where we have examined any part of the elaborate produc- 
tion. Let it not be thought that it contains merely dry enumerations of 
dates. On the contrary dates are made the pegs upon which to hang rich 
and interesting details, comments, or explanations ; at the same time that 
the style of the writer is suited to the weight and importance of the infor- 
mation given. A necessary book for the desk and the reading table at all 


hours, as well as a standard for the library. 








Art. XXX.—A History of British Starfishes, §&c. By Epwarp . 


Forses. London: Van Voorst. 

Tuis work, adding another to the valuable and beautiful books on the 
zoology of Britain, published by Mr. Van Voorst, is now complete, forming 
a handsome volume. The starfishes, ‘‘and other Animals of the class 
Echinodermata,” are not more curious in form and structure than they 
have been neglected by naturalists. ‘The work by Mr. Forbes, however, 
elegant and eloquent, and clothing scientific details in a popular style, will 
render these strange creatures henceforward familiar to all who make any 
considerable advances in the study of the animal kingdom. The vignettes 
may be called poetical; while the figures of the different species are as 
finely cut as anything we have seen done on wood. 





Art. XXXI. 
1. Some Inquiries into the effects of Fermented Liquors. 3rd Edition. 
London: Simpkin. 
2. The Wine Question settled. By the Rev. B. Parsons. London: 
Snow. 
Tue first of these publications is by a “ Water Drinker ;” the other pro- 
fesses to settle the Question “ in accordance with the Inductions of Science, 


and the facts of History.” Also “‘ particular reference is made to the cha- - 


racter of ancient drinks.’’ Teetotal advocates will consult them. 
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Art. XXXII.— The Sanative Influence of Climate. By Sin James Cranx, 
Bart. London: Murray. 

Tus is a third, but greatly altered and improved, edition of a popular work. 
Among other things it contains an account of the best places of resort for 
invalids in England and the South of Europe; but that which is most novel 
in the present volume, is what Sir James communicates with regard to the 
climate of our own Colonies. Let us hear part of what is said of the influ- 
ence of climate in the West Indies : — 

‘‘When the morbid condition of the system which gives reason to fear the 
approach of phthisis depends chiefly upon hereditary predisposition, and 
occurs in early life, especially in feeble irritable constitutions, the climate of 
the West Indies will rarely agree. At a more advanced period of life, and 
in constitutions free from much disorder of the nervous system and of the 
digestive organs, the climate may prove useful. The revolution effected in 
the distribution of the circulating fluids and in the secretions, may have the 
effect of enabling a constitution in which there exists considerable powers to 
overcome the tuberculous diathesis. Independently of the nature of the 
patient’s constitution, other circumstances will deserve consideration : for 
instance, whether the invalid can command the accommodations and com- 
forts necessary upon a voyage, and during his residence in the West Indies ; 
whether he may have the power of selecting a proper situation, and of quit- 
ting the country on the approach of the summer heat, &c. &c. It is a 
remarkable fact, confirmed to me by Drs. Arnold and Musgrave, that per- 
sons obviously predisposed to consumption are rarely attacked by the indi- 
genous fever. The cases of pulmonary consumption, therefore, in which 
the climate of the West Indies promises advantage, are very few, and their 
character scarcely ascertained; while those in which it produces mischief 
are numerous, and generally well marked. Of persons predisposed to the 
disease, a certain proportion are likely to be benefited by the climate; but 
the nature of the constitution should be well considered before it is recom- 
mended even as a prophylactic.” 

What is here said refers to diseases of the lungs, and is not very favour 
able. A much more flattering and encouraging account is given of our 
Southern Colonies, and with regard to health in general ; a consideration 
for persons meditating to emigrate, but at a loss to decide whither. Still, 
our possessions in the Southern hemisphere are too distant for invalids to 
choose them, merely during asanative sojourn. We quote some observations 
with regard to Van Dieman’s Land, as compared with certain enumerated 
healthy settlements :— 

‘“‘ Fevers are exceedingly rare, even compared with the healthy colonies 
above referred to. Dysentery and dispepsia very common, and constipation 
extremely so ; while diarrhea is but little experienced. Affections of the liver, 
too, are more rare than in any other climate with which we are acquainted ; 
but rheumatism is a disease of great frequency, and also of more than usual 
severity ; and it is very remarkable, that of the 30,102 cases, no fewer than 
1,134 were from toothache. Scrofula and glandular diseases are rare. 
Idiopathetic intermittent fever, malignant sore throat, smallpox, measles, 
scarlet fever, hydrophobia, &c. have not been met with in the colony. 


‘Hooping-cough was once introduced, and for a short time extended rapidly 
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and as widely as in England; but gradually became milder, and in a few 
months disappeared. ‘There have been no epidemics in the colony except 
on two oceasions. The first of these was an epidemic influenza, which car- 
ried off many persons infirm from age ; the second was an epidemic con- 
tinued fever. The diseases, both acute and chronic, are generally mild, 
and of comparatively short duration, and yield easily to the usual remedies. 
The frequent and sudden changes of weather in Van Diemen’s Land do not 
appear to be attended with the same hurtful consequences to the health as 
in other countries ; and it is remarked by Mr. Scott, that ‘situations appa- 
rently unhealihy are inhabited with the utmost freedom, without injury to 
the constitution, though in any other country they would probably be 


attended with inevitable destruction, or at least much hazard to human 
life.’ ” 





Art. XXXIIT.—Three Years in Persia ; with Travelling Adventures in 
Koordistan. By G. Fowtrr, Esq. 2 vols. 
Mr. Fow er is a rambling writer, just as he appears to be a hap-hazard 
traveller. Some of his stories too are rather of an improbable character; 
and he has been witness of extraordinary things. His purposes and his 
performances appear in a most diverse light from those of Dr. Grant on his 
v.sit to Persia and mission to the Nestorians. If however, we may rely 
upon his judgment and opportunities for coming to a sound conclusion, with 
regard to the prospects of English commerce with the Persians, and also as 
respects our existing relations with these Orientals, there are some state- 


ments as well as suggestions in his pages that are worth being attended to.. 


He thus writes :— 


“The Persians have a strong predilection in favour of English manufac- 
tures: but the present political relations between Great Britain and Persia 
are inimical to all commercial relations, and the want of a treaty to protect 
British merchants and their property,—which it has been often attempted 
to establish, but which the Persians refuse, it is said, through the influence 
of Russia,—are circumstances which operate against a direct commerce be- 
tween the twocountries. But looking forward to British supremacy in the 
Persian cabinet, I would say that such commerce might be established to 
the mutual advantage of both states. The minor points as to duties, pro- 
tection and sympathetic interests must, of course, grow out of subsequent 
arrangements, to be built on a commercial treaty, the establishing of con- 
suls, &e. Nor need I enter on the extreme caution requisite in dealing 
with a people, not only so sensitive to their own interests, but occasionally 
capable of commercial immorality. These are facts as notorious as the fer- 
vid sun that warms them ; and their shrewd dealing is evinced, when I sa 
that scarcely a Hebrew is to be found amongst them, and that even a Jew 
eannot live upon a Persian! I will now briefly shew what are the leading 
productions of Persia, on whieh a merchant might found his calculations of 
a barter trad& The principal produce of Persia is raw silk, which was 
first introduced into that country fron China. The province of Ghilan 
alone is said to produce more coccons than the whole of Italy together. 
But the imperfect mode of winding by the natives, upon wheels of too large 
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diameter, giving it very little twist, and the thread being gutty and uneven, 
this silk in the European markets of England and France, is in great dis- 
repute, and is sold at an inferior price, under the name of ‘ Persian silk.’ 
But even at this low price, it is said to yield to the exporters a very large 
profit. By the introduction of European machinery and work-people, it 
is presumed that the greater part of these cocoons might be brought under 
the new system of winding. Indeed, from the information I have obtained 
in Georgia, it is clear that this might easily be accomplished. The actual 
amount of the silk produced in Persia must be extremely uncertain, where 
no official returns can be consulted; the only data of calculation are the 
duties which are principally farmed by individuals, and imposed arbitrarily. 
Including the province of Ghilan, and a part of Mazzandaran only, I take 
a very moderate computation of fifty thousand poods, or two millions of 
poundsannually. Of this, Russia used to take one thousand bales, or three 
hundred thousand poods ; but now they take much less, since they con- 
sume their own produce. A large quantity finds its way to Constantinople, 
where it is mixed with the ‘ brusa’ silk (to which it is very inferior), and 
exported largely to London and France. To India, also, partial exports 
are made, in return for colonial produce. I cannot guess as to the quan- 
tity in the latter case, having no data. From India it is sent to London, and 
soid at the Company’s sales.”’ 

He goes on to say that a magnificent enterprize might be established by 
introducing the mode of winding silk which he has observed at M.lan by an 
English house, combining the winding and twisting the silk from the 
cocoons at the same time. With regard to other manufactures, we are 
told :— 

‘‘The produce of Persia consists likewise of opium, saffron, rhubarb, 
yellow berries for dyeing, nutgalls, alum, arsenic, gum, cotton, rice, dried 
fruits, borax, hides, hare-skins, litharge, &c. &c. The Persians manulac- 
ture a few articles themselves, such as carpets and shawls, some of which 
are very magnificent. ‘They make, likewise, some good silks, black lamb- 
skin caps, socks, &c. &c. A respectable powder-mill has been built about 
six miles from Tabreez, where they can produce from four to five hundred 
pounds of good powder daily. It was some time since attempted to intro- 
duce the manufacture of cloth in Persia. Mr. Armstrong, an Englishman, 
undertook it at the cost and request of Abbas Meerza. Fulling-mills were 
established at Khoie; and spinning, carding, and weaving machines, on 
the rudest principle, were made and put up at a small buiiding a few hours 
distant from Tabreez. ‘These I have seen, and the cloth likewise made on 
them, which was of the poorest description; though it may possibly answer 
in a small establishment of this description, if properly supported by capital 
and scientific industry, to the extent of clothing the prince’s troops, and 
some of the lower orders of the people, for which the wool is peculiarly 
fitted, Until our indefinite nondescript abeyance state of relations with 
Persia are cancelled by friendly ties, commercial treaties, and active corre- 
spondence, this country offers no invitation to mercantile pursuits. It may 
then open a large field for direct imports of British manufactures, where 
Manchester industry and Liverpool activity may be exchanged for cachmere 
shawls, silk, and saffron ; thus irrigating both soils with the riches of com- 
mercial enterprise.” 
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Art. XXXIV.— The Sword of Rath-Cdéll, to the Chief of his Name. Lone 


don: Wilson. 
Our readers no doubt look to our Addepian aid for an explanation of this 
very enigmatical title, but we fairly confess it is almost too much for our 
acumen. All we can make out of it is, that Rath-Coll, being interpreted, 
means Castle Kelly, and that “* The Sword of Rath-Coll” is the high-day 
and holiday name by which it is the pleasure of a Mr. O'Kelly, the author 
of the book, to be known, instead of his patronymic and the appellations 
bestowed on him by his godfathers and his godmothers at his baptism. The 
99 pages before us purport to be the introduction of a yet unpublished work 
on the genealogy of Clan Kelly, for which the author desires subscriptions. 
If the forthcoming work be at all up to the sample, it will be certainly as 
curious a production as the literary world has witnessed for many a day. 
Treland is the chosen country of the Genius of Excentricity, and the author 
of these leaves appears to be as extraordinary a monomaniac as ever sprang 
from that teeming land of whimsicality. Whoever has read Father Prout’s 
dissertation on the history of the Blarney Stone, wherein he derives its name 
from the Ba te Ann& insule,where it rested on its travels from the East, may 
form some idea of the scupe and tendency of the work of ‘‘ The Sword of Rath 
Coll.” This only must be recollected; the Sword is perfectly in earnest in 
all he says, while the reverend gentleman is more than suspected of a very 
irreverent design to make fun of the illustrious subject. It seems to be the 
result of ‘‘ The Sword’s” researches, that the family name of Kelly may 
boast of direct relationship to heaven (ccelum), and to everything beneath the 
heavens worth claiming kindred with, whose name in any European language 
contains acandan/. Not only was Sir Cauline of the old English ballad 
properly Sir Kelly, but the Kelpie is the soul of a drowned hero of that 
name, and above all, every gentleman rejoicing in the name of Kelly may 
boast of royal lineage, for the head of his stock was, as ‘“‘ The Sword” assures 
us, no lessa personage than the renowned Oxtp Kine Cote! In his com- 
ments on the ballad of Sir Cauline, which he quotes at length, the Sword 
treats us to a few etymological gems of rare lustre. Hitherto we are used to 
suppose that the hawberk was a piece of defensive armour, and had no idea 
that Gray talked nonsense when he composed the line: 
‘* Helm nor hawberk’s twisted mail.” 

But a new light here bursts upon us from Rath Coll ‘* Hawkbere, hawbere, 
hewbere, or hewberc, acutlass. The deviation is from hew-bark, to cut 
into the trunk of a man, as a woodman with his axe through the bark into 
the trunk of a tree.” But the pith and marrow of the work is not to be 
savoured or judged by such humble critics as we are; it is for Her Majesty’s 
ministers, for Royalty itself to pronounce upon it. At page 11, The Sword 
hints that his chief should be made a baronet, but at page 73, warming upon 
his subject, and fortified by the glories of his line, which he has glanced at 
from Adam downwards, he is rather inclined to think he could not afford to 
accept for the head of his house anything under a marquisate. 





Arr. XXXV.—The Golden Rules of Life. 4th Edition. London: 
Simpkin. 

Sexections from the works of the best authors, ancient and meadore, put 

into a pretty little book. 














